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A Rolls Razor is simplicity 
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It’s complete—the first cost is the last cost. You can pack a 
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ground the One Blade of Rolls Razor has real steel in its back¬ 
bone giving it the necessary strength and elasticity to enjoy 
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the discard. Properly handled it will give a lifetime of perfect 
shaves. A gift that men take pride in possessing. 

Imperial Rolls Razor (nickel plated ) $10.00 
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Rolls Razors are for sale at the better shops throughout the world. If your 
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of bacteria swept from mouth and throat 
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Human Embers 


A MONG the many mysterious 
workings of nature that have 
been recorded are two cases in 
which the bodies of women were 
consumed by fire under circum¬ 
stances that can be ascribed only 
to spontaneous combustion or some 
supernatural agency. 

The first occurred many years 
ago to Countess Cornelia Zangari, 
of Cesena, Italy. This lady, who 
was in her sixty-second year, re¬ 
turned to bed one night in her 
usual health. She spent over three 
hours in conversation with her 
maid and in saying her prayers; 
and then, having at last fallen 
asleep, the door of her chamber 
was shut. 

The next morning, when the 
maid was not summoned at the 
usual hour, she went to the bed¬ 
room to wake up her mistress. Re¬ 
ceiving no answer to her knock on 
the door, she opened the window, 
and saw the body of her mistress on 
the floor in the most dreadful con¬ 
dition. 

At the distance of four feet from 
the bed there was a heap of ashes. 
Her legs, with the stockings on, 
remained untouched, and the head, 
half-burned, lay between them. 
Nearly all the rest of the body was 
reduced to ashes. The air in the 
room was charged with floating 
soot. A small oil lamp on the floor 
was covered with ashes, but had no 
oil in it; and two candlesticks, 
which stood upright on a table, 
contained the cotton wicks of the 
candles they had held, although the 
tallow of both had disappeared. 
The bed was not injured, and the 
sheets and blankets were raised on 
one side, as if a person had risen 
up from them. 

It was thought at the time, from 
an examination of all the circum¬ 


stances of the case, that an internal 
combustion had taken place. They 
reasoned that the lady had risen 
from her bed to cool herself, and 
that on her way to open the win¬ 
dow the combustion had over¬ 
powered her and consumed her 
body by a process in which no 
flame was produced which could 
set fire to the furniture and floor. 

The second case resembled the 
first in several respects. The victim 
this time was a fisherman’s wife by 
the name of Grace Pett, and she 
lived in Ipswich, England. 

Mrs. Pett was in the habit of 
going downstairs every night after 
half undressing to smoke a pipe. 
One morning her daughter, who 
shared the same bed with her, 
awoke and found her mother miss¬ 
ing. Upon dressing herself and 
going downstairs she found her 
mother lying on the right side with 
her head against the grate. Her 
body was extended over the hearth 
with her legs on the deal floor, the 
trunk appearing like a block of 
wood burning with a glowing fire 
without flame. 

She quenched the fire with two 
bowls of water. The neighbors, 
whom the cries of the daughter 
had brought in, were almost stifled 
with the smell. They found that 
the trunk of the unfortunate woman 
was reduced almost to ashes; it 
looked like a heap of charcoal cov¬ 
ered with powdery white. The head, 
arms, legs and thighs were also 
much burned. There was no fire 
whatever in the grate, and the 
candle was burned out in the socket 
of the candlestick, which stood by 
her body. The clothes of a child 
on one side of her, and a paper 
screen on the other, were un¬ 
touched. The deal floor was neither 
singed nor discolored. 
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The Second Interment 

By Clark Ashton Smith 


•yELL,” said Guy Mag- 
/ bane, “I notice that 
you’re still alive.” His 
" ’ curtain-shadowed lips, 

as they shaped the words, took on 
a thin, ambiguous curve that might 
have been either smile or sneer. 
He came forward, peering a little 
obliquely at the sick man, and held 
out the glass of garnet-colored 
medicine. 

Sir Uther Magbane, sitting amid 
the heavy pillows like a death’s- 
head with tawny hair and blue eyes, 
made no answer and appeared to 
hesitate before ac¬ 
cepting the glass. 

A dark, formless 
terror seemed 
float upward in 
his pale gaze, like 
a drowned object that rises slowly 
in some autumnal weir. Finally he 
took the glass and drained its con¬ 
tents with a convulsive gulp, as if 
the act of swallowing were difficult. 

“I’m pretty sick this time, Guy,” 
he said, in a voice that some inner 
constraint or actual physical con¬ 
striction had rendered harshly gut¬ 
tural and toneless. “But the worst 
fear is that I may not be sick 
enough—that the thing may happen 
again as it did before. My God! 
I can’t think of anything else—can’t 
imagine anything else but the black, 
suffocating agony, the blind, intol¬ 
erable, stifling horror of it. Prom¬ 
ise me—promise me again, Guy, that 


you’ll defer my burial for at least 
a fortnight, for a month; and swear 
that when you do put me away 
you’ll make sure that the push¬ 
button and electric wiring in my 
casket are in good order. Merciful 
God, supposing I should wake up 
in the tomb—and find that the 
alarm didn’t work!” 

“Don’t worry; I’ll attend to all 
that.” The tone was soothing, a 
little contemptuous and, to the lis¬ 
tener, touched with a sinister mean¬ 
ing. Guy Magbane turned to leave 
the room, and did not see that the 
floating fear in 
his brother’s gaze 
had become for 
the moment a 
palpable, recog¬ 
nizable thing. He 
added over his shoulder, negligently 
and without looking back: 

“That idea has grown to be a reg¬ 
ular obsession with you. Just be¬ 
cause the thing occurred once 
doesn’t mean that it will ever occur 
again. If you die this time, you’ll 
stay dead, in all likelihood. There 
won’t be any more mistakes about 
it.” With this equivocal and dubious 
reassurance, he went out and closed 
the door behind him. 

Sir Uther Magbane leaned back 
among the pillows and stared at 
the somber oaken wainscoting. He 
felt—as he had felt ever since the 
beginning of his present illness— 
that the room was too cramped and 





narrow; that the walls were always 
threatening to close in upon him, 
the roof to descend above him, like 
the sides and lid of a coffin. He 
could never seem to draw a full 
breath. All he could do was to lie 
there, alone with his ghastly fear, 
his hideous memories and his even 
more hideous apprehensions. The 
visits of his younger brother, Guy, 
for some time past, had served 
merely to strengthen his feeling of 
sepulchral oppression—for Guy was 
now part of the fear. 

H E had always been afraid of 
death, even in his boyhood— 
that time when the specter should 
normally be dim and far away, if 
perceived at all. It had begun with 
the early death of his mother: ever 
since that black bereavement, a hov¬ 
ering vulturine shadow had seemed 


to taint and darken the things that 
were unspoiled for others. His 
imagination, morbidly acute, sick 
with suspicion of life itself, had 
seen everywhere the indwelling 
skeleton, the flower-shrouded 
corpse. The kisses of young love 
were flavored with mortality. The 
very sap of things was touched 
with putrefaction. 

With heartfelt shudders, as he 
matured, he had nourished his char¬ 
nel fancy on all that was macabre 
in art and literature. Like a seer 
who gazes into a black crystal, he 
foresaw with harrowing minuteness 
the physical and mental agonies of 
dissolution; he previsioned the ac¬ 
tivities of decay, the slow toil of 
the mordant worm, as clearly as if 
he had descended into the tomb’s 
loathsome oblivion. But he had not 
imagined or feared the most poign- 
9 
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ant horror of all—that of pre¬ 
mature burial—until he had himself 
experienced it. 

The thing had come without 
warning, just after his succession 
to the estate, and his engagement to 
Alice Margreave, in whose love he 
had begun to forget a little his boy¬ 
hood terrors. It was as if the haunt¬ 
ing spectre had retired, only to 
strike in a more abhorrent and ap¬ 
palling shape. 

L YING there now, the memory 
seemed to stop his very heart, 
to throttle his breathing, as it 
always did. Again, with hallu¬ 
cinatory distinctness, he recalled 
the first gradual attack of his mys¬ 
terious malady. He recalled the be¬ 
ginning of his syncope, the lightless 
gulf into which he had gone down, 
by timeless degrees, as if through 
infinite empty space. Somewhere in 
that gulf, he had found oblivion— 
the black instant that might have 
been hours or ages—from which he 
had awakened in darkness, had tried 
to sit up, and had bruised his face 
against an adamantine obstruction 
that seemed to be only a few inches 
above him. He had struck out, 
blindly, in mad, insensate panic, 
trying to thresh about with hands 
and feet, and had met on all sides 
a hard, unyielding surface, more 
terrifying, because of its inexplic¬ 
able nearness, than the walls of 
some nighted oubliette. 

There was a period of nightmare 
confusion—and then he knew what 
had happened. By some ghastly mis¬ 
take, he had been placed, still alive, 
in a casket; and the casket was in 
the old vaults of his family, below 
the chapel floor. He began to scream 
then, and his screams, with the dull, 
muffled repercussion of some under¬ 
ground explosion, were hurled back 
upon him appallingly in the narrow 
space. Already the air seemed to 
stifle him, thick with mortuary 
odors of wood and cloth. 


Hysteria seized him, and he went 
quite mad, hurling himself against 
the lid in what seemed an eternity of 
cramped, hopeless struggle. He did 
not hear the sound of footsteps that 
came hurrying to his aid, and the 
blows of men with chisels and ham¬ 
mers on the heavy lid which mingled 
indistinguishably with his own cries 
and clamorings. Even when the lid 
was wrenched loose, he had become 
quite delirious with the horror of 
it all, and had fought against his 
rescuers, as if they too were part 
of the suffocating, constrictive 
nightmare. 

N EVER was he able to believe 
that his experience had been 
a matter of a few minutes only— 
that he had awakened just after 
the depositing of the coffin in the 
vault and before the actual lower¬ 
ing of the slab and the departure 
of the pall bearers, whose horrified 
attention he had attracted by the 
muted sound of his cries and strug¬ 
gles. It seemed to him that he must 
have fought there for immeasurable 
cycles. 

The shock had left him with shat¬ 
tered nerves that trembled uncon¬ 
trollably; nerves that found a secret 
terror, a funereal alarm, in the 
most innocent, unshadowed things. 
Three years had gone by since then, 
but at no time had he been able to 
master his grisly obsession, to climb 
from the night-bound pit of his 
demoralization. His old fear of 
death was complicated by a new 
dread; that his illness, recurring, 
as it was likely to do, would again 
take the deceptive semblance of 
death, and again he would awaken 
in the tomb. With the ceaseless 
apprehension of a hypochondriac, 
he watched for the first repetition 
of the malady’s preliminary symp¬ 
toms, and felt himself irretrievably 
doomed from their beginning. 

His fear had poisoned every¬ 
thing ; had even parted him from 
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Alice Margreave. There had been 
no formal breaking of the engage¬ 
ment, merely a tacit falling apart of 
the self-preoccupied, self-tortured 
neurotic and the girl whose love 
had soon turned, perforce, to a be¬ 
wildered and horror-mingled pity for 
him. 

After that, he had abandoned 
himself more fully, if possible, to 
his monomania. He had read every¬ 
thing he could find on the subject 
of premature interment, he had col¬ 
lected clippings that told of known 
cases: people who had been rescued 
in time—or whose reanimation had 
been detected too late, perhaps had 
been surmised only from some 
change or contortion of posture no¬ 
ticed after many years in the re¬ 
moval of the body to a new burial 
place. Impelled by a shivering fas¬ 
cination, he delved without restraint 
in the full ghastliness of the abom¬ 
inable theme. And always, in the 
fate of others, he saw his own fate; 
and their sufferings, by some 
vicarious visitation, became his. 

F ATALLY convinced that the 
insufferable horror would re¬ 
cur, he had made elaborate precau¬ 
tions, equipping the casket in which 
he was to be buried with an elec¬ 
trical device that would summon 
help. The least pressure of a button, 
within easy reach of his right hand, 
would set an alarm gong to ringing 
in the family chapel above, together 
with a second gong in the nearby 
manor house. 

Even this, however, did little to 
assuage his fears. He was haunted 
by the idea that the push button 
might fail to work, or that no one 
would hear it, or that his rescuers 
might arrive too late, when he had 
undergone the full agonies of 
asphyxiation. 

These apprehensions, growing 
more dolorous and more tyrannous 
daily, had accompanied the first 
stages of his second illness. Then, 


by vacillating degrees, he had be¬ 
gun to doubt his brother, to suspect 
that Guy, being next in the line of 
inheritance, might wish for his 
demise and have an interest in its 
consummation. Guy had always been 
a cynical, cold-blooded sort; and 
his half-concealed contempt and 
scant sympathy for Uther Mag- 
bane’s obsession was readily trans¬ 
lated into darker terms by a sick 
fantasy. Gradually, as he grew 
weaker, the invalid had come to 
fear that his brother would delib¬ 
erately hasten the burial—might 
even disconnect the device for sum¬ 
moning aid, whose care had been 
confided to him. 

Now, after Guy had gone out, the 
certainty of such treachery, like a 
black and noxious blossom, leaped 
full-grown in Sir Uther Magbane’s 
mind. Swept by a cold, devastating 
panic, he resolved that he would 
speak, at the first opportunity, to 
someone else—would confide se¬ 
cretly to another person than Guy 
the responsibility of seeing that 
the electrical alarm was kept in 
good working order. 

H OURS went by in a shrouded 
file as he lay there with his 
poisonous and sepulchral thoughts. 
It was afternoon, and the sloping 
sun should have shone now through 
the leaded panes, but the yew- 
fringed sky beyond the window 
seemed to be overcast, and there 
was only a sodden glimmering. 
Twilight began to weave a gray 
web in the room; and Magbane re¬ 
membered that it was almost time 
for the doctor to pay him his evening 

Could he dare confide in the doc¬ 
tor, he wondered? He did not know 
the man very well. The family phy¬ 
sician had died some time ago, and 
this new doctor had been called in 
by Guy. Sir Uther had never cared 
much for his manner, which was 
both brisk and saturnine. He might 
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be in league with Guy, might have 
an understanding as to the way in 
which the elder brother could be so 
conveniently disposed off, and his 
demise made certain. No, he could 
not speak to the doctor. 

Who was there to help him, any¬ 
way? He had never made many 
friends, and even these seemed to 
have deserted him. The manor house 
was in a lonely part of the. coun¬ 
try, and everything would facili¬ 
tate the treachery that he appre¬ 
hended. God! he was being smoth¬ 
ered—buried alive! . . . 

Someone opened the door quietly 
and came toward him. He felt so 
hopeless and helpless that he did 
not even try to turn. Presently the 
visitor stood before him, and he 
saw that it was Holton, the aged 
family butler, who had served three 
generations of the Magbanes. Prob¬ 
ably he could trust Holton, and he 
would speak about the matter now. 

He framed the words with which 
he would address the butler, and 
was horrified when his tongue and 
his lips refused to obey him. He 
had not noticed anything wrong 
heretofore: his brain and his senses 
had been preternaturally clear. But 
now an icy paralysis appeared to 
have seized his organs of articula- 

He tried to lift his pale, clawlike 
hand and beckon to Holton, but the 
hand lay moveless on the counter¬ 
pane, in spite of the agonized and 
herculean effort of will which he 
exerted. Fully conscious, but power¬ 
less to stir by so much as the shift¬ 
ing of a finger or the drooping of 
an eyelid, he could only lie and 
watch the dawning concern in the 
old butler’s rheumy eyes. 

Holton came nearer, reaching out 
his tremulous hand. Magbane saw 
the hand approaching him, saw it 
hover above his body, and descend 
toward his heart, just below the 
direct focus of his vision. It seemed 
never to reach him—at least there 


was no sensation of contact. The 
room was dimming rapidly—strange 
that the darkness should have come 
so soon—and a faintness was creep¬ 
ing on all his senses, like an in¬ 
sidious mist. 

With a start of familiar terror, 
and a feeling of some intolerable 
repetition, of doing what he had 
once before done under circum¬ 
stances of dire fright, he felt that 
he was going down into a night- 
black abyss. Holton’s face was 
fading to a remote star, was re¬ 
ceding with awful velocity above 
unscalable pits at whose bottom 
nameless, inexorable doom awaited 
Magbane: a doom to which he had 
gone at some previous time, and 
which he had been predestined to 
meet from the beginning of cycles. 
Down, forever down he went; the 
star disappeared; there was no light 
anywhere — and his syncope was 
complete. 

M AGBANE’S reviving con¬ 
sciousness took the form of 
a fantastic dream. In this dream, he 
remembered his descent into the 
gulf; and he thought that the de¬ 
scent had been prolonged, after a 
dim interval, by some animate, 
malignant agency. Great demoniac 
hands had seemed to grasp him in 
the nadir-founded gloom, had 
lifted him, had carried him down 
immeasurable flights of inframun- 
dane stairs and along corridors that 
lay deeper than hell itself. 

There was night everywhere. He 
could not see the forms of those 
who bore him, supporting him at 
feet and head, but he could hear 
their implacable, unceasing steps, 
echoing with hollow and sepulchral 
thunder in the black subterranes; 
and he could sense the funeral 
towering of their shapes, op¬ 
pressing him from about and above 
in some ultra-tactual fashion, such 
as is possible only in dreams. 
Somewhere in that nether night 
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they laid him down, they left him 
and went away. In his dream he 
heard the departing rumble of their 
footsteps, with leaden reverbera¬ 
tions, endless and ominous, through 
all the stairs and corridors by which 
they had come with their human 
burden. At last there was a pro¬ 
longed clangor as of closing doors, 
somewhere in the upper profound, 
a clangor fraught with unutterable 
despair, like the knell of Titans. 

1 After its echoes had died away, the 
despair seemed to remain, stagnant 
and soundless, dwelling tyran¬ 
nically, inimitably, in all the re¬ 
cesses of this sepulchral under¬ 
world. 

Silence, dank, stifling, eonian 
silence prevailed, as if the whole 
universe had died, had gone down 
to some infraspatial burial. Mag- 
bane could neither move nor 
breathe; and he felt, by no physical 
sense, an infinity of dead things 
about him, lying hopeless of resur¬ 
rection, like himself. 

Then, within the dream, by no 
perceptible transition, another 
dream was intercalated. Magbane 
forgot the horror and hopelessness 
of his descent, as a new-born child 
might forget some former death. 
He thought that he was standing 
in a place of soft sunlight and 
blithe, many-tinted flowers. An 
April turf was deep and resilient 
beneath him; the heavens were 
those of some vernal paradise; and 
he was not alone in this Eden, for 
Alice Margreave, his former fiancee, 
stood lovely and smiling amid the 
nearer blossoms. 

He stepped toward her, filled 
with ineffable happiness—and in 
the sward at his feet a black pit, 
shaped like the grave, opened and 
widened and deepened with awful 
rapidity. Powerless to avert his 
doom, he went down into the pit, 
falling, falling interminably; and 
the darkness closed above him, 
swooping from all sides on a dim 


pin-point of light which was all 
that remained of the April heavens. 
The light expired, and Magbane 
was lying once more among dead 
things, in vaults beneath the uni¬ 
verse. 

B Y slow, incalculably doubtful 
graduations, his dream began 
to merge into reality. At first, there 
had been no sense of time; only an 
ebon stagnation, in which eons and 
minutes were equally drowned. 
Then—through what channel of 
sense he knew not—there returned 
to Magbane the awareness of dura¬ 
tion. The awareness sharpened, and 
he thought that he heard, at long, 
regular intervals, a remote and muf¬ 
fled sound. Insufferable doubt and 
bewilderment, associated with some 
horror which he could not recall, 
awoke and brooded noxiously in his 
dark mind. 

Now he became aware of bodily 
discomfort. A dank chill, beginning 
as if in his very brain, crept down¬ 
ward through his body and limbs, 
till it reached his extremities and 
left them tingling. He felt, too, that 
he was intolerably cramped, was 
lying in some stiff, straitened posi¬ 
tion. With mounting terror, for 
which as yet he could find no name, 
he heard the remote muffled sound 
draw closer, till it was in his own 
body, and was no longer a sound, 
but the palpable hammering of his 
heart against his side. With this 
clarifying of his sense-perceptions, 
he knew abruptly, as in a flash of 
black lightning, the thing of which 
he was afraid. 

The terrible knowledge went 
through him in a lethal shock, leav¬ 
ing him frozen. It was like a 
tetanic rigor, oppressing all his 
members, constricting his throat and 
heart as with iron bands; inhibit¬ 
ing his breath, crushing him like 
some material incubus. He dare not, 
could not move to verify his 
fear. 
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Utterly unmanned by a convic¬ 
tion of atrocious doom, he fought 
to regain some nominal degree of 
composure. He must not give way to 
the horror, or he would go mad. 
Perhaps it was only a dream after 
all; perhaps he was lying awake 
in his own bed, in darkness, and if 
he reached out his hand, he would 
encounter free space—not the hid¬ 
eous nearness of a coffin lid. 

I N a sick vertigo of irresolution, 
he tried to summon courage and 
volition for the test. His sense of 
smell, awakening now, tended to 
confirm his despair; for there was 
a musty closeness, a dismal, sodden 
reek of wood and cloth—even as 
once before. It seemed to grow 
heavier momently with confined im¬ 
purities. 

At first, he thought that he could 
not move his hand—that the 
strange paralysis of his malady had 
not yet left him. With the dread 
laboriousness of nightmare, he 
lifted it slowly, tediously, as if 
overcoming the obstruction of a 
viscid medium. When, finally, a few 
inches away, it met the cold, 
straight surface he had appre¬ 
hended, he felt the iron tightening 
of his despair, but was not sur¬ 
prised. There had been no real room 
for hope: the thing was happening 
again, just as it had been ordained 
to happen. Every step he had taken 
since birth, every motion, every 
breath, every struggle—had led 
only to this. 

Mad thoughts were milling in his 
brain, like crowded maggots in a 
corpse. Old memories and present 
fears were mingled in strange con¬ 
fusion, steeped with the same char¬ 
nel blackness. He recalled, in that 
tumult of disconnected ideas, the 
push-button he had installed in the 
casket. At the same moment, his 
brother’s face, callous, ironic, 
touched with a thin, ambiguous 
sneer, appeared like a hallucination 


from the darkness; and the newest 
of his fears came back upon him 
with sickening certitude. In a flash, 
he saw the face presiding above the 
entire process through which, by 
the illegal connivance of the doctor, 
he must have been hurried into the 
tomb without passing through an 
embalmer’s hands. Fearing that he 
might revive at any moment, they 
had taken no chances—and had 
doomed him to this horror. 

T HE mocking face, the. cruel 
vision, seemed to disappear; 
and among his disordered, frenzy- 
driven thoughts there rose an ir¬ 
rational hope. Perhaps he had been 
wrong in his doubts of Guy. Per¬ 
haps the electrical device would 
work after all, and a light pressure 
would summon eager hands to loose 
him from his mortuary confinement. 
He forgot the ghastly chain of con¬ 
demning logic. 

Quickly, by an automatic im¬ 
pulse, he groped for the button. At 
first he did not find it, and a sick 
consternation filled him. Then, at 
last, his fingers touched it and he 
pressed the button again and again, 
listening desperately for the an¬ 
swering clang of the alarm gong in 
the chapel above. Surely he. would 
hear it, even through the interven¬ 
ing wood and stone; and he tried 
insanely to believe that he had 
heard it—that he could even hear 
the sound of running footsteps 
somewhere above him. After seem¬ 
ing hours, with a hideous lapse into 
the most abominable despond, he re¬ 
alized that there was nothing— 
nothing but the stifled clamor of 
his own imprisoned heart. 

For a while, he yielded to mad¬ 
ness, as on that former occasion, 
beating obliviously against the 
sides of the casket, hurling himself 
blindly at the. inexorable lid. He 
shrieked again and again, and the 
narrow space seemed to drown him 
with a volume of thick, demoni- 


THE SECOND INTERMENT 


IS 


acally deep sound, which he did 
not recognize as his own voice or 
the voice of anything human. Ex¬ 
haustion, and the wet, salty taste 
of blood in his mouth, flowing from 
his bruised face, brought him back 
at last to comparative calmness. 

He perceived now that he was 
breathing with great difficulty— 
that his violent struggles and cries 
had served only to deplete the scant 
amount of air in the casket. In a 
moment of unnatural coolness, he 
recalled something that he had read, 
somewhere, about a method of shal¬ 
low breathing by which men could 
survive protracted periods of in¬ 
humation. He must force himself to 
inhale lightly, must center all his 
faculties on the prolongation of 
life. Perhaps, even yet, if he could 
hold out, his rescuers would come. 
Perhaps the alarm had rung, and 
he had not been able to hear it. 
Men were hurrying to his aid, and 
he must not perish before they 
could lift the slab and break open 
the casket. 

H E wanted to live, as never be¬ 
fore; he longed, with intol¬ 
erable avidity, to breathe the open 
air once more, to know the un¬ 
imaginable bliss of free movement 
and respiration. God! if someone 
would only come—if he could hear 
the ring of footsteps, the sullen 
grating of the slab, the hammers 
and chisels that would let in the 
blessed light, the pure air! Was 
this all that he could ever know, 
this dumb horror of living inter¬ 
ment, this blind, cramped agony of 
slow suffocation? 

He strove to breathe quietly, with 
no waste or effort, but his throat 
and chest seemed to constrict as 
with the inexorable tightening of 
some atrocious torture instrument. 
There was no relief, no escape, 
nothing but a ceaseless, relentless 
pressure, the strangling clutch of 
some monstrous garrote that com¬ 


pressed his lungs, his heart, his 
windpipe, his very brain. 

The agony increased: there was a 
weight of piled monuments upon 
him, which he must lift if he were 
to breathe freely. He strove 
against the funereal burden. He 
seemed to hear, at the same time, 
the labored sound of some Cyclo¬ 
pean engine that sought to make 
headway in a subterranean passage 
beneath fallen masses of earth and 
mountainous stone. He did not know 
that the sound was his own tor¬ 
tured gasping. The engine seemed 
to pant, thunderous and stertorous, 
with earth-shaking vibrations, and 
upon it, he thought, the foundations 
of ruined worlds were descending 
slowly and steadily, to choke it into 
ultimate silence. 

T HE last agonies of his 
asphyxiation were translated 
into a monstrous delirium, a phan¬ 
tasmagoria that seemed to prolong 
itself for cycles, with one impla¬ 
cable dream passing without transi¬ 
tion into another. 

He thought that he was lying 
captive in some Inquisitorial vault 
whose roof, floor and walls were 
closing upon him with appalling 
speed, were crushing him in their 
adamantine embrace. 

For an instant, in a light that was 
not light, he strove to flee with 
leaden limbs from a formless, name¬ 
less juggernaut, taller than the 
stars, heavier than the world, that 
rolled upon him in black, iron 
silence, grinding him beneath it 
into the charnal dust of some 
nethermost limbo. 

He was climbing eternal stairs, 
bearing in his arms the burden of 
some gigantic corpse, only to have 
the stairs crumble beneath him at 
each step, and to fall back with the 
corpse lying upon him and swell¬ 
ing to macrocosmic proportions. 

Eyeless giants had stretched him 
prone on a granite plain and were 
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building upon his chest, block by 
colossal block, through eons of 
slow toil, the black Babel of a sun¬ 
less world. 

An anaconda of black, living 
metal, huger than the Python of 
myth, coiling about him in the pit 
where he had fallen, constricted 
his body with its unimaginable 
folds. In a gray, livid flash, he saw 
its enormous mouth poised above 
him, sucking the last breath it had 
squeezed from his lungs. 


With inconceivable swiftness, the 
head of the anaconda became that 
of his brother Guy. It mocked him 
with a vast sneer, it appeared to 
swell and expand, to lose all human 
semblance or proportion, to become 
a blank, dark mass that rushed 
upon him in cyclonic gloom, driv¬ 
ing him down into the space be¬ 
yond space. 

Somewhere in that descent there 
came to him the unknown, incog¬ 
nizable mercy of nothingness. . . . 


Powwows of John George Hohman 


I T would not be an exaggeration 
to say that a million or more 
Americans have in the last hundred 
years trusted fully in John George 
Hohman’s Long Lost Friend for the 
relief of their common physical 
ailments and a way out of their 
supernatural afflictions; and, if only 
because of the great number of 
people who found—and find—his 
powwows efficacious, it is interest¬ 
ing to observe the remedies he pre¬ 
scribes for various human troubles. 
Here are a few: 

A Remedy to Be Used When 
Anyone Is Falling Away: Let the 
person in perfect soberness and 
without having conversed with any¬ 
one catch rain in a pot, before 
sunrise; boil an egg in this; bore 
three small holes in this egg with a 
needle, and carry it to an ant-hill 
made by big ants; and the person 
will feel relieved as soon as the 
egg is devoured. 

Another Remedy to Be Applied 
When Anyone Is Sick: Let the sick 
person, without having conversed 
with anyone, put water in a bottle 
before sunrise, close it up tight. 


put it immediately in some box or 
chest, lock it and stop up the key¬ 
hole; the key must be carried in 
one of the pockets for three days, 
as nobody dare have it except the 
person who puts the bottle with 
water in the chest or box. 

A Good Remedy for the Colic: 
“I warn ye, ye colic fiends! There 
is one sitting in judgment, who 
speaketh: just or unjust. Therefore 
beware, ye colic fiends 1” 

To Attach a Dog to a Person, 
Provided Nothing Else Was Used 
before to Effect It: Try to draw 
some of your blood, and let the dog 
eat it along with his food, and he 
will stay with you. Or scrape the 
four corners of your table while 
you are eating and continue to eat 
with the same knife after having 
scraped the corners of the table. 
Let the dog eat those scrapings. 

To Make a Wand for Searching 
for Iron, Ore or Water: On the 
first night of Christmas, between 
11 and 12 o’clock, break off from 
any tree a young twig of one year’s 
growth, in the three highest names 
(Father, Son and Holy Ghost), at 
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the same time facing toward sun¬ 
rise. Whenever you apply this 
wand in searching for anything, 
apply it three times. The twig must 
be forked, and each end of the fork 
must be held in one hand, so that 
the third and thickest part of it 
stands up, but do not hold it too 
tight. Strike the ground with the 
thickest end, and that which you 
desire will appear immediately, if 
there is any in the ground where 
you strike. The words to be spoken 
when the wand is thus applied are 
as follows: “Archangel Gabriel, I 
conjure thee in the name of God, 
the Almighty, to tell me, is there 
any water here or not? Do tell me!” 
If you are searching for iron or 
ore, you have to say the same, only 
mention the name of what you are 
searching for. 

To Prevent Wicked or Malicious 
Persons from Doing You an In¬ 
jury: “Dullix, ix, ux. Yea, you 
can’t come over pontio; Pontio is 
above Pilato.” 

A Remedy for the Whooping 
Cough: Thrust the child having 
the whooping cough tree times 
through a blackberry bush, with¬ 
out speaking or saying anything. 
The bush, however, must be grown 
fast at two ends, and the child 
must be thrust through three times 
in the same manner, that is to say, 
from the same side it was thrust 
in the first place. 

A Good Remedy for the Tooth¬ 
ache: Stir the sore tooth with a 
needle until it draws blood; then 
take a thread and soak it with this 
blood. Then take vinegar and 
flour, mix them well, so as to form 
a paste, and spread it on a rag, then 
wrap this rag around the root of 
an apple tree, and tie it very close 
with the above thread, after which 
the root must be well covered with 
ground. 

Another Good Remedy for the 
Toothache: Cut out a piece of 
greensward (sod) in the morning 


before sunrise, quite unbeshrewdly 
from any place, breathe three times 
upon it, and put it down on the 
same place from which it was taken. 

A Very Good Remedy for the 
Colic: Take half a gill of good rye 
whiskey, and a pipe full of tobacco; 
put the whiskey in a bottle, then 
smoke the tobacco and blow the 
smoke into the bottle, shake it well 
and drink it. . . . 

A Very Good Plaster: I doubt 
very much whether any physician 
in the United States can make a 
plaster equal to this. It heals the 
white swelling, and has cured the 
sore leg of a woman who for 
eighteen years had used the pre¬ 
scriptions of doctors in vain. Take 
two quarts of cider, one pound of 
bees’-wax, one pound of sheep tal¬ 
low and one pound of tobacco; boil 
the tobacco in the cider till the 
strength is out, and then strain it, 
and add the other articles to the 
liquid; stir it over a gentle fire till 
all is dissolved. 

A Remedy for Epilepsy, Pro¬ 
vided the Subject Had Never 
Fallen into Fire or Water: Write 
reversedly or backwards upon a 
piece of paper: “It is all over!” 
This is to be written but once upon 
the paper; then put it in a scarlet- 
red cloth, and then wrap it in a 
piece of unbleached muslin, and 
hang it around the neck on the first 
Friday of the new moon. The 
thread with which it is tied must 
also to be unbleached. 

To Cure Fits or Convulsions: 
You must go upon another person’s 
land, and repeat the following 
words: “I go before another court 
—I tie up my 77-fold fits.” Then 
cut three small twigs off any tree 
on the land; in each twig you must 
make a knot. This must be done on 
a Friday morning before sunrise, 
in the decrease of the moon unbe¬ 
shrewdly. Then over your body 
where you feel the fits you make 
the crosses. . . . 


The Thing That Walked 
on the Wind 


By August W. Derleth 


S TATEMENT of John Dal- 
housie, division chief of the 
Royal Mounted Police, issued 
from temporary quarters at 
Navissa Camp, Manitoba, 10-31-31: 

This is my final word regarding 
the strange circumstances surround¬ 
ing the disappearance of Constable 
Robert Norris from Navissa Camp 
last March 7th, and the discovery 
of his body on the 17th of this 
month in a snow bank four miles 
north of here. The press has har- 
rassed me continually with ques- 


view of the 


e the head should hi 


tions which, 
peculiar circum¬ 
stances, I could 
not and would 
not answer, but 
the doubt of my 
superiors now 
leads me to publish at last the re¬ 
port of Robert Norris made to me 
under date of 27 February, 1931, 
from Navissa Camp. 

My attitude in the matter will be 
clearly seen by the time the end of 
this statement is read. For the as¬ 
sistance of those to whom this mat¬ 
ter is not so familiar, I want to 
chronicle briefly the facts leading 
up to it. As I have stated above, 
on the 27th of February last, Rob¬ 
ert Norris sent me the appended re¬ 
port, which apparently solved the 
now famed Stillwater mystery, a 
report which for reasons that will 
be obvious, could not be released. 


On the 7th of the following month, 
Robert Norris vanished without 
leaving a trace. On the 17th of 
this October, his body was found 
deep in a snow bank four miles 
north of here. 

T HOSE are the known facts. I 
append herewith the last re¬ 
port made to me by Robert Norris: 

“Navissa Camp, 27 February, 
1931: In view of the extreme diffi¬ 
culty of the task which lies before 
me in writing to you what I know 
of the mystery at Stillwater, I take 
the liberty of 
copying for you 


shortest pos¬ 
sible form, the 
account which 
appeared in the 
Navissa Daily under date of 27 
February, 1930, exactly a year ago 
at this writing: 

“Navissa Camp, February 27: 
An as yet unverified story re¬ 
garding the town of Stillwater 
on the Olassie trail thirty miles 
above Nelson has come to the 
editors of the Daily. 

“It is said that no single in¬ 
habitant can be found in the 
village, and that travelers com¬ 
ing through the district can 
find no signs of anyone having 
left it. The village was last 
visited on the night of Febru- 
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ary 25th, just prior to the 
storm of that date. On that 
night all was as usual, accord¬ 
ing to all reports. Since then, 
nothing has been seen of the 
inhabitants. 

“You will remember this case at 
once as the unsolved mystery which 
caused us so much trouble, and 
which earned us so much unde¬ 
served criticism. Something hap¬ 
pened here last night which throws 
a faint light on the Stillwater mys¬ 
tery, affording us some vague clues, 
but clues of such nature that they 
can help us not at all, especially so 
far as staving off press criticism is 
concerned. But let me tell this 
from the beginning, just as it hap¬ 
pened, and you will be able to see 
for yourself. 


“I had put up with Dr. Jamison, 
in whose house at the northern end 
of the village I have been staying 
for years whenever I stopped over 
in Navissa Camp. I came to the 
Camp in early evening, and had 
hardly got settled when the thing 
happened. 

“T HAD stepped outside for a 
I moment. It was not cold, nor 
yet particularly warm. A wind was 
blowing, yet the sky was clear. As 
I stood there, the wind seemed 
suddenly to rise, and abruptly it 
grew strikingly cold. I looked up 
into the sky, and saw that many of 
the stars had been blotted out. Then 
a black spot came hurtling down 
at me, and I ran back toward the 
house. Before I could reach it, 
however, I found my path blocked; 
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before me, the figure of a man fell 
gently into the snow banks. I 
stopped, but before I could go to 
him, another form fell with equal 
softness on the other side of me. 
And, lastly, a third form came 
down; but this form did not come 
gently—it was thrown to the earth 
with great force. 

"You can imagine my amaze¬ 
ment. For a moment, I confess that 
I did not know just what to do. In 
that brief space of my hesitation, 
the sudden wind went down and 
the sharp cold gave place to the 
comparative mildness of the early 
evening. Then I ran to the closest 
form, and ascertained at once that 
the man was still living, and was 
apparently unhurt. The second, 
also a man, was likewise unhurt. 
But the third body was that of a 
woman; she was stone cold—her 
skin to the touch was icy to an 
astounding degree—and she had the 
appearance of having been dead for 
a long time. 

“I called Dr. Jamison, and to¬ 
gether we managed to get the three 
into the house. The two men we 
put to bed immediately, and for 
the woman we called the coroner, 
the only other doctor in Navissa 
Camp. We had also to summon 
other help, and Dr. Jamison called 
in two nurses. A quick examination 
proved that the men were, as I 
had conjectured, very little hurt. 
The same examination disclosed 
another astonishing point—the 
identification of these two men. 

“■^OU will remember that at 

X about the time of the Still¬ 
water case, on the night of the 25th 
of February, in fact, two men had 
left Nelson for Stillwater, and had 
vanished as mysteriously as the in¬ 
habitants of that town. These two 
men had given their names in Nel¬ 
son as Allison Wentworth and 
James Macdonald; identification pa¬ 
pers found on the bodies of these 


strange visitors from above proved 
conclusively that at least two of 
the men who were supposed to 
have been in Stillwater at the time 
the mysterious tragedy occurred 
had returned, for our visitors were 
none other than Wentworth and 
Macdonald. You can easily visual¬ 
ize with what anticipation I looked 
for a solution to the Stillwater 
mystery from these two men when 
once they regained consciousness. 

“I resolved, in consequence, to 
keep a bedside watch. The doctors 
told me that Wentworth showed 
the best signs of coming out of 
his unconscious delirium first, and 
I took my place at his side, one of 
the nurses ready to take down any¬ 
thing Wentworth might say. Short¬ 
ly after I had taken my position 
there, the body of the girl was 
identified by a resident of Navissa 
Camp who had already heard of her 
and had come to look at the body. 
The girl was Irene Masitte, the 
only daughter of the Masitte who 
ran the tavern at Stillwater. This 
indicated conclusively that the two 
men had been in Stillwater at the 
time of the inexplicable tragedy 
which swept its inhabitants off the 
face of the earth, and very proba¬ 
bly were in the tavern at the mo¬ 
ment the tragedy occurred, perhaps 
talking with this girl. So I thought 
at the moment. 

“Naturally, I was deeply per¬ 
plexed as to where the men and 
the girl might have come from, and 
also as to why the men were prac¬ 
tically unhurt and the girl dead, 
dead for a great length of time, 
said Dr. Jamison, perhaps preserved 
by the cold. And, why and how did 
the men come gently to the earth, 
and why was the girl literally 
dashed to the ground? But all these 
puzzling questions were for the 
time being shoved into the back¬ 
ground, so eager was I to get at 
the mystery which surrounded the 
Stillwater case. 
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“ A S I have already written, I 
jTjl had taken my place beside 
the bed of Wentworth, and listened 
eagerly for any hint he might drop 
in his delirium, for as he became 
warmed, he began to talk a great 
deal, though not always intelligi¬ 
bly. Some sentences and phrases 
could be made out, and these the 
nurse took down in shorthand. I 
copy a few of the sentences I heard 
as we bent over the bed : 

“ ‘Death-Walker . . . God of the 
Winds, you who walk on the wind 
. . . adoramus te . . . adoramus 
te . . . adoramus te. . . . Destroy 
these faithless ones, you who walk 
with death, you who pass above the 
earth, you who have vanquished the 
sky. . . . Light gleams from the 
mosques of Baghdad . . . stars 

are born in the Sahara . . . Lhas- 
sa, lost Lhassa, worship, worship, 
worship the Lord of the Winds.’ 

“These enigmatic words were 
followed by a deep and profound 
silence, during which the man’s 
breathing struck me as highly ir¬ 
regular. Dr. Jamison, who was 
there, noticed it also, commenting 
on it as a bad sign, though there 
was no intimation as to what might 
have brought on this sudden irreg¬ 
ularity unless it were some uncon¬ 
scious excitement. The delirious 
jumble meanwhile continued, even 
more puzzling than before: 

“ ‘Wind-Walker, disperse the fogs 
over England . . . adoremus te. 
... It is too late to escape . . . 
Lord of the Winds. . . . Fly, fly, 
or He will come. . . . Sacrifice, 

sacrifice ... a sacrifice must be, 
yes, must be made. . . . Chosen 
one, Irene, bow. . . . Oh, Wind- 
Walker, sweep over Italy when the 
olive trees blossom . . . and the ce¬ 
dars of Lebanon, blue in the wind 
. . . cold-swept Russian steppes, 
over wolf-infested Siberia . . . on¬ 
ward to Africa, Africa. . . . Black¬ 
wood has written of these things 
. . . and there are others . . . the 


old ones, elementals . . . and back 
to Leng, lost Leng, hidden Leng, 
whence sprung Wind-Walker . . . 
and others. . . .’ 

“T'VR. JAMISON was much in- 

1 J terested in the mention of 
‘elementals,’ and since he appeared 
to know something of them, I asked 
him to explain. It seems that there 
still exists an age-old belief that 
there are elemental spirits—of fire, 
water, air and earth—all-powerful 
spirits subject to no one, spirits ac¬ 
tually worshipped in some parts of 
the world. His excitement I thought 
rather exaggerated, and I shot ques¬ 
tions at him. 

“It is very difficult for me to 
chronicle what came out finally in 
answer to all my questions. It is 
something that had been kept care¬ 
fully away from us, though how it 
could have been is puzzling to me. 
Even I hesitated at first to believe 
Dr. Jamison, though he appears to 
have known it for some time, and 
assures me that a number of peo¬ 
ple could tell odd stories if they 
wanted to. I remember that sev¬ 
eral anonymous reports of a highly 
suggestive nature were turned in 
to us, but I hardly dared suspect 
what lay behind them at the time. 

“It seems that the inhabitants of 
Stillwater to a body performed a 
curious worship—not of any god 
we know, but of something they 
called an air elemental! A large 
thing, I am told, vaguely like a 
man, yet infinitely unlike him. De¬ 
tails are very distorted and unre¬ 
liable. It is said to have been an 
air elemental, but there are weird 
hints of something of incredible 
age, that rose out of hidden fast¬ 
nesses in the far north, from a 
frozen and impenetrable plateau up 
there. Of this I can venture noth¬ 
ing. Dr. Jamison mentions a ‘Pla¬ 
teau of Leng,’ of which I have 
never heard save in the incoherent 
babblings of Wentworth. But what 
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is most horrible, most unbelievable 
in. the mystery of this strange com¬ 
munal worship, is the suggestion 
that the people of Stillwater made 
human sacrifices to their strange 
god! 

“rrAHERE are strange stories of 

jL some gigantic thing that these 
people summoned to their deeply 
bidden forest altars, and still 
weirder tales of something seen 
against the sky in the glare of huge 
pine fires burning near Stillwater 
by travelers on the Olassie trail. 
How much credence it is advisable 
to give these stories you must de¬ 
cide for yourself, for I am, frank¬ 
ly, in view of later developments 
which I will chronicle in their or¬ 
der, unable to give any opinion. Dr. 
Jamison, whom I regard as a man 
of great intelligence, assures me 
that the elemental stories are sin¬ 
cerely believed hereabouts, and ad¬ 
mitted to my surprise that he him¬ 
self was unwilling to condemn be¬ 
lief without adequate knowledge. 
This was, in effect, admitting that 
he himself might believe in them. 

“The man Wentworth suddenly 
became conscious, and I turned 
from Dr. Jamison. He asked, nat¬ 
urally, where he was, and he was 
told. He did not seem surprised. 
He then asked what year this was, 
and when we told him expressed 
only an irritated surprise. He mur¬ 
mured something about, ‘An even 
year, then,’ and aroused our interest 
the more. 

“‘And Macdonald?’ he asked 
then. 

“ ‘Here,’ we answered. 

“‘How did we come?’ he asked. 

“‘You fell from the sky.’ 

“ ‘Unhurt?’ He puzzled over this 
for a moment. Then he said, ‘He 
put us down, then.’ 

“ ‘There was a girl with you,’ 
said Dr. Jamison. 

“ ‘She was dead,’ he answered in 
a tired voice. Then he turned his 


strangely burning eyes on me and 
asked, ‘You saw Him? You saw the 
thing that walked on the wind? 

. . . Then He will return for you, 
for none can see Him and escape.’ 

TS 7E waited a few moments, 

V V thinking to give him time 
to become more fully conscious, 
but alas, he lapsed into a semi¬ 
conscious state. It was then that Dr. 
Jamison, after another examination, 
announced that the man was dying. 
This was naturally a great shock to 
me, and this shock was emphasized 
when Dr. Jamison added that the 
man Macdonald would in all proba¬ 
bility die without ever gaining con¬ 
sciousness. The doctor could not 
guess at the cause of death, beyond 
referring vaguely to an assumption 
that perhaps these men had become 
so inured to cold that they could 
no longer stand warmth. 

“At first I could not guess the 
significance of this statement, but 
it came to me suddenly that Dr. 
Jamison was simply accepting the 
notion, which had occurred to all 
of us, that these two men had spent 
the year just passed above the 
earth, perhaps in a region so cold 
that warmth would now affect them 
in the same manner as extreme 
cold. 

“Despite Wentworth’s semi-con¬ 
scious state, I questioned him, and. 
surprisingly enough, got a rather 
jumbled story, which I have pieced 
together as well as I could from the 
notes the nurse took and from my 
own memory. 

“It appears that these two men, 
Wentworth and Macdonald, had got 
into Stillwater quite late, owing to 
a sudden storm which had come up 
and put them off the trail for a 
short time. They were eyed with 
distinct disfavor at the tavern, but 
insisted on remaining for the night, 
which the tavern-keeper, Masitte, 
did not seem to like. But he gave 
them a room, requesting them to 
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remain in it, and to keep away from 
the window. To this they agreed, 
despite the fact that they regarded 
the landlord’s proposal as somewhat 
out of the ordinary. 

“^pHEY had hardly come into 

JL the room when the inn-keep¬ 
er’s daughter, this girl, Irene, came 
into the room, and asked them to 
get her away from the town quick¬ 
ly. She had been chosen, she said, 
to be sacrificed to Wind-Walker, 
the elemental which the Stillwater 
people are said to have worshipped, 
and she had decided that she would 
flee, rather than die for a pagan 
god, of whose existence even she 

“Yet, the girl’s fear must have 
been convincing enough to impress 
the two men into going away with 
her. The inhabitants had recently, 
it seems, been working against the 
thing they had worshipped, and its 
anger had been felt. Because that 
night was the night of sacrifice, 
strangers were frowned upon. Ac¬ 
cording to suggestions Wentworth 
made, he discovered that the Still¬ 
water people had great altars in the 
pine forests nearby, and that they 
worshipped the thing they called 
variously Death-Walker or Wind- 
Walker at these altars. (Though 
you can imagine my skeptical view 
of this entire matter, this does seem 
to tie up with the stories of giant 
fires which Dr. Jamison mentioned 
travelers on the Olassie trail as 
having seen.) 

“There was also some very inco¬ 
herent mumbling about the thing it¬ 
self, vague and horrible thoughts 
which seemed to obsess Wentworth, 
something about the towering 
height of the thing seen vaguely 
against the sky in the hellish glow 
of the nocturnal fires. 

“Exactly what happened, I hard¬ 
ly dare venture to guess at. Out 
of Wentworth’s incoherent and 
troubled speech, there came only 


one positive statement, the sub¬ 
stance of which was simply, that 
the three of them, Wentworth, Mac¬ 
donald, and the girl did flee the 
sacrificial fires and the village, and 
had been caught on the Olassie 
trail on the way to Nelson by the 
thing, which had picked them up 
and carried them along. 

“ A FTER this statement, Went- 

JCJL worth became steadily more 
and more incoherent. He babbled a 
horrible story of the thing that 
swooped down after them as they 
fled in terror along the Olassie 
trail, and he blurted out, too, some 
terrible details of the mystery at 
Stillwater. From what I can make 
out, the thing that walked on the 
wind must have avenged itself on 
the villagers not only for their pre¬ 
vious coldness toward it, but also 
because of the flight of Irene Ma- 
sitte, who had been chosen for the 
sacrifice. At any rate, between hys¬ 
terical wails and shuddering adula¬ 
tions of the thing, there emerged 
from Wentworth’s distorted speech 
a graphic and terrible picture of a 
giant monstrosity that came into 
the village from the forest, sweep¬ 
ing the people into the sky, seek¬ 
ing them out, one by one. 

“I don’t know how much of this 
I should chronicle for you, since I 
can understand what your attitude 
must be. Could it have been some 
animal, do you think? Some prehis¬ 
toric animal which had lain hidden 
for years in the depths of the pine 
forest near Stillwater, that perhaps 
had been preserved alive by the 
cold and revived again by the 
warmth of the giant fires to become 
the god of the mad Stillwater peo¬ 
ple? This seems to me the only 
other logical explanation, but there 
still remain so many things not yet 
accounted for, that I think it would 
be much better to leave the Still¬ 
water mystery among the unsolved 
cases. 
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“T\/T ACDONALD died this 

IV1 morning at 10:07. Went¬ 
worth had not spoken since dawn, 
but he resumed shortly after Mac¬ 
donald’s death, repeating again the 
same vague sentences which we first 
heard from him. His incoherent 
murmurings leave us no alternative 
in regard to where he spent the 
past year. He seems to believe that 
he was carried along by this wind 
thing, this air elemental. Though it 
is fairly certain that Aeither of the 
missing men were anywhere re¬ 
ported throughout the past year, 
this story may be simply the prod¬ 
uct of an overburdened mind, a 
mind suffering from a great shock. 
And the seemingly vast knowledge 
of the hidden places of the earth, 
as well as the known, may have 
been derived from books. 

“I say may have been derived, 
because in view of Wentworth’s 
suggestive, almost convincing mur¬ 
murings, it becomes only a tenta¬ 
tive possibility. I know of no book 
which chronicles the mystic rites at 
the Lamasery in Tibet, which tells 
of the secret ceremonies of the 
Lhassa monks. Nor do I know of 
any book which reveals the hidden 
life of the African Impi, nor of 
any pamphlet or monograph even 
so much as hinting at the forbidden 
and accursed designs of the Tcho- 
Tcho people of Burma, nor of any¬ 
thing ever written which suggests 
that there are strange hybrid men 
living under the snow and ice of 
Antarctica, that there exists to-day 
a lost kingdom of the sea, accursed 
R’lyeh, where slumbering Cthulhu, 
deep in the earth beneath the sea, 
is waiting to rise and destroy the 
world. Nor have I ever heard of 
the shunned and forbidden Plateau 
of Leng, where the Ancient Ones 
once ruled. 

‘TQLEASE do not think I exag- 

XT gerate, I have never heard of 
these things before, yet Wentworth 


speaks as if he had been there, even 
hinting that these mysterious peo¬ 
ple have fed him. Of Lhassa I have 
heard vague hints, and of course I 
do remember having once seen a 
cinema containing what the pro¬ 
ducer called ‘shots of Africa’s van¬ 
ishing Impi.’ But of the other 
things, I know nothing. And if I 
can assume anything from the shud¬ 
dering horror in Wentworth’s semi¬ 
conscious voice as he spoke of these 
hidden things, I do not want to 
know anything. 

“There was a constant reference, 
too, in Wentworth’s mutterings, to 
a Blackwood, by whom he evident¬ 
ly meant the writer, Algernon 
Blackwood, a man who spent some 
time here in Canada, says Dr. Jami¬ 
son. The doctor gave me one of this 
man’s books, pointing out to me 
several strange stories of air ele- 
mentals, stories remarkably similar 
in character to the curious Still¬ 
water mystery, yet nothing so para¬ 
doxically definite and vague. I can 
refer you to these stories if you do 
not already know them. 

“The doctor also gave me several 
old magazines, in which are stories 
by an American, a certain H. P. 
Lovecraft, which have to do with 
Cthulhu, with the lost sea kingdom 
of R’lyeh and the forbidden Pla¬ 
teau of Leng. Perhaps these are the 
sources of Wentworth’s apparently 
authentic information, yet in none 
of these stories appears any of the 
horrific details of which Wentworth 
speaks so familiarly. 

“T YENTWORTH died at 3:21 
St Sr this afternoon. An hour 
before, he passed into a coma from 
which he did not emerge again. 
Dr. Jamison and the coroner seemed 
to think that the exposure to 
warmth had killed the two men, 
Jamison telling me candidly that a 
year with the Wind-Walker had so 
inured the men to cold, that warmth 
like ours affected them as extreme 
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cold would affect us normal men. 

“You must understand that Dr. 
Jamison was entirely serious. Yet, 
his medical report read that the two 
men and the girl had died from 
exposure to the cold. In explana¬ 
tion he said, ‘I may think what I 
please, Norris, and I may believe 
what I please—but I dare not write 
it.’ Then, after a pause, he said, 
‘And, if you are wise, you will 
withhold the names of these peo¬ 
ple from the general public because 
questions are certain to arise once 
they become known, and how are 
you people going to explain their 
coming to us from the sky, and 
where they spent the year since the 
Stillwater mystery? And finally, 
how are you going to react against 
the storm of criticism which will 
fall on you once more when the 
Stillwater case is reopened with 
such strangely unbelievable facts as 
we have gathered here from the lips 
of a dying man?’ 

“I think Dr. Jamison is right. I 
have no opinion to offer, absolutely 
none, and I am making this report 
only because it is my duty as an 
officer to do so, and I am making it 
only to you. Perhaps it had better 
be destroyed, rather than kept in 
our files from which it might at 
some future time be resurrected by 
a careless official or inquiring news- 

“ A S I have already told you, 
Xiany opinion that I have to 
offer would be worthless. But, in 
closing, I want to point out two 
things to you. I want to refer you 
first to the report of Peter Herrick, 
in charge of the investigation at 
Stillwater last year, under date of 
3 March, 1930. I quote from the 
report which I have at hand: 

“On the Olassie trail, about 
three miles below Stillwater, 
we came upon the meandering 
tracks of three people. An ex¬ 


amination of the tracks seemed 
to indicate that there were two 
men and one woman. A dog 
sled had been left behind along 
the trail, and for some inex¬ 
plicable reason these three peo¬ 
ple had started running along 
the trail toward Nelson, evi¬ 
dently away from Stillwater. 
The tracks halted abruptly, and 
there was no trace of where 
they might have gone. Since 
there had been no snow since 
the night of the Stillwater mys¬ 
tery, this is doubly puzzling; it 
is as if the three people had 
been lifted off the earth. 

“Another puzzling factor is 
the appearance, far off to one 
side of this point in the trail, 
in a line with the wandering 
footsteps of the three travel¬ 
ers, of a huge imprint, closely 
resembling the foot of a man— 
but certainly a giant—which 
appears to have been made by 
an unbelievably large thing, 
and the foot, though like that 
of a man, must have been 
webbed! 

“To this I want to add some in¬ 
formation of my own. I remember 
that last night, when I threw that 
startled glance into the sky and saw 
that the stars had been blotted out, 
I thought that the ‘cloud’ which 
had obscured the sky looked curi¬ 
ously like the outline of a great 
man. And I remember, too, that 
where the top of the ‘cloud’ must 
have been, where the head of the 
thing should have been, there were 
two gleaming stars, visible despite 
the shadow, two gleaming stars, 
burning bright —like eyes! 

“One more thing. This afternoon, 
a half mile behind Dr. Jamison’s 
house, I came upon a deep depres¬ 
sion in the snow. I did not need a 
second glance to tell me what it 
was. A half mile on the other side 
of the house there is another im- 
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print like this; I am only thankful 
that the sun is rapidly distorting 
the outlines, for I am only too will¬ 
ing to believe that 1 have imagined 
them. For they are the imprints of 
gigantic feet, and the feet must 
have been webbed!" 

T HUS ends Robert Norris’s 
strange report. Because he had 
carried it for some time with him, 
I did not receive the report until 
after I had learned of his disap¬ 
pearance. The report was posted to 
me on the 6th of March. Under 
date of March 5th, Norris has 
scrawled a final brief and terrible 
n.essage in a hand which is barely 
legible: 

“5 March—Something is pursu¬ 
ing me! Not a night has passed 
since the occurrence at Navissa 
Camp to give me any rest. Always 
I have felt strange, horrible, yet in¬ 
visible eyes looking down at me 
from above. And I remember Went¬ 
worth saying that none could live 
who had seen the thing that walked 
on the wind, and I cannot forget 
the sight of it against the sky, and 
its burning eyes looking down like 
stars in the haunted night! It is 
waiting.” 

It was this brief paragraph which 
caused our official physician to de¬ 
clare that Robert Norris had lost 
his mind, and had wandered away 
to some hidden place from which 
he emerged months later only to die 
in the snow. 


I WANT to add only a few words 
of my own. Robert Norris did 
not lose his mind. Furthermore, 
Robert Norris was one of the most 
thorough, the keenest men under 
my orders, and even during the ter¬ 
rible months he spent in far places, 
I am sure he did not lose posses¬ 
sion of his senses. I grant our phy¬ 
sician only one thing: Robert Nor¬ 
ris had gone away to some hidden 
place for those months. But that 
hidden place was not in Canada, no. 
nor in North America, whatever 
our physician may think. 

I arrived at Navissa Camp by 
plane within ten hours of the dis¬ 
covery of Robert Norris’s body. As 
I flew over the spot where the body 
was found, I saw far away on either 
side, deep depressions in the snow. 
I have no doubt what they were. It 
was I, too, who searched Norris’s 
clothes, and found in his pockets 
the mementoes he had brought with 
him from the hidden places where 
he had been: the gold plaque, de¬ 
picting in miniature a struggle be¬ 
tween ancient beings, and bearing 
on its surface inscriptions in weird 
designs, the plaque which Dr. Spen¬ 
cer of Quebec University affirms 
must have come from some place 
incredibly old, yet is excellently 
preserved; the strange and horrible 
book in Chinese that tells of ghast¬ 
ly things in secret Tibet; and the 
revolting and bestial stone minia¬ 
ture of a hellish monstrosity walk¬ 
ing on the winds above the earth! 
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The Legend of Gogmagog’s Leap 


W HEN Gogmagog’s Leap, at 
Plymouth, England, was 
preserved near the fortress built 
there, it was said that “at the last 
digging of the Haw for the founda¬ 
tion of the citadel of Plymouth, 
the great jaws and teeth therein 
found were those of Gogmagog.” 
This recalls an old and interesting 
legend. 

The legend is that when Brutus 
and Corineus, with their Trojan 
hosts, landed at Plymouth, they 
wisely sent parties into the in¬ 
terior to explore the country and 
learn something of the people. 

At the end of the first day the 
soldiers who had been sent out re¬ 
turned in great terror pursued by 
several mighty giants. Brutus and 
Corineus were not, however, to be 
terrified by the immense size of 
their enemies or the frightful noises 
they made, and they rallied their 
forces and marched to meet them. 
They made a furious assault, hurl¬ 
ing their spears and flinging their 
darts against the huge bodies of 
the giants to such good effect that 
they gave way, and eventually fled 
to the hills of Dartmoor. 

Gogmagog, the captain of the 
giants, was unable to flee because 
of a wound in his leg, and so he 
hid himself in a bog; and there, 
by the light of the moon, he was 
found by the Trojan soldiers, bound 
with strong cords and carried back 
to the Hoe at Plymouth, where the 
camp was. 

He was treated kindly by his cap- 
tors, and his wounds quickly healed. 
Then one day Brutus, who desired 
to make terms with the giants, was 
made a proposition by his captive. 
Gogmagog was to try a fall with 
the strongest man in the invading 
host, and whoever came off the 
winner was to be proclaimed the 
King of Cornwall, and hold pos¬ 
session of all the western land. 


Corineus at once accepted the 
challenge of the giant himself, and, 
notwithstanding the fact that he 
was but little above the ordinary 
size of a man, he felt confident of 
victory. 

On the day fixed for the wres¬ 
tling the huge Gogmagog was al¬ 
lowed to send for his giants and 
they were assembled on one side 
of a cleared space on Plymouth 
Hoe, while the Trojan soldiers oc¬ 
cupied the other. All arms were 
thrown aside, and, fronting each 
other, naked to the waist, stood 
the most lordly of the giants and 
the most noble of the men. 

They wrestled for a long time, 
with the issue remaining long in 
doubt. On one side was brute 
strength, and on the other trained 
skill. But at length Corineus suc¬ 
ceeded in seizing Gogmagog by the 
waist, and by regularly repeated im¬ 
pulses made the monster undulate 
like a tree shaken by a winter 
storm, until at length, by the use of 
his remaining strength in one great 
effort, he forced the giant to his 
back on the ground. The earth 
shook with Gogmagog’s weight, 
and the air echoed with the thunder 
of his mighty groan as the breath 
was forced from his body by the 
terrific momentum of the fall; and 
there he lay, unable to move, while 
all the other giants stood appalled 
at the power they could not under¬ 
stand, but which they saw was 
superior to the mere physical 
strength they possessed. 

Corineus took a moment to re¬ 
cover his breath; then he rushed 
upon his prostrate foe, and, 
dragging him to the edge of the 
cliff, threw him over the verge. The 
giant fell on the sea-touched rocks 
below, where his body was broken 
into fragments, and the water 
turned purple from his gushing 
life-blood. 


The Terror by Night 

By Charles Willard D if fin 


O NE by one the twelve men 
and women filed in and 
faced the prisoner. And 
the man before them, still 
mute, stood quietly, with his fine 
gray head erect, while he met with 
expressionless eyes the gaze of each 
juror in turn. 

“Guilty,” the foreman said, and 
the gray eyes, which had been so 
unyielding, inscrutable, so un¬ 
changing through all the long days 
of the trial, locked with theirs 
steadily and unflinchingly. 

Then the judge spoke, though only 
fragments of his 
denunciation 
reached the con¬ 
scious mind of the 
man before him. 

“. . . This hid¬ 
eous crime . . . most coldblooded— 
most revolting murder that has 
ever . . . your education, your train- 
ing, your wealth and standing in 
this community . . . your refusal to 
defend yourself, if intended to 
elicit sympathy, has failed . . the 
court is glad there has been no 
recommendation for mercy. . . .” 

Until at last the bare white walls 
echoed again the fateful words they 
had so often heard: “The judgment 
of this court is that you shall be 
hanged by the neck until you are 
dead!” And only then did the 
steady gray eyes close, and, for an 
instant, the man falter like a fighter 
struck to the heart. 


Hanged by the neck until you are 
dead! Only hard, calloused and un¬ 
feeling nerves can remain unmoved 
by those words, and this man was 
not entirely unaffected. But when 
the stern voice had ceased he bowed 
slightly toward the judge, then 
whirled quickly to face the specta¬ 
tors in the courtroom. 

Somewhere in that crowded room 
was a pair of eyes that met his in 
understanding. . . . 

“They’ve had all the facts, Jim," 
he called in a clear voice, and for 
one fleeting instant his lips 
twitched in a 
wry, enigmatical 
smile, “they’ve 
had the facts. 
When it’s all over, 
you give them the 
truth—the whole damnable truth! 
They won’t believe it, but tell them 
anyway—” Then the sound of the 
judge’s gavel. 

F ACTS sent that silent man to 
the gallows. Sent him with a 
smile on lips that had almost for¬ 
gotten how to smile and with glad 
welcome for the release which only 
death could bring. He did not want 
to die—not by hanging—but. God 
knows, he certainly didn’t want to 
live. 

“Tell them the truth,” he or¬ 
dered. And, may God help him 
wherever he is now, this is the 
truth: 


Out of the unknown dark Whitmore 
unwittingly evokes a thing of 
horror. 
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I N the darkened room Whitmore 
raised his head that had drooped 
sleepily. He could see nothing at 
first; but the touch of the table 
about which they were seated was 
reassuring. On his left was Jim; 
and Jim’s wife, Sally, was seated 
at his right. One hand of each was 
held in each of his. Two or three 
others were there too, all good 
friends. Directly across from him, 
hidden in the darkness, was his 


wife, Betty Whitmore; and in the 
same concealing darkness there was, 
of course, the medium who was con¬ 
ducting the seance. 

Even in the utter blackness of 
the great living-room where heavy 
drapes had been drawn across every 
window, Whitmore might have sent 
an unseen smile toward the blond 
head of the beautiful girl he called 
Betty. He was looking toward her 
now but he was not smiling. Rather, 
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his eyes, wide in the darkness, were 
trying to focus upon something 
closer by. 

Smoke in the moonlight—in a 
room that held neither smoke nor 
light! Lazily twisting convolutions 
of gray-green; almost invisible, 
almost unreal! Yet it was there, a 
ghostly mist that rolled lazily in 
the darkness where only its own 
dim light could be seen. 

And then from the mist came 
something more substantial. Form¬ 
less at first, it hardened, took on 
shape and substance, until it became 
a hand, a woman’s hand . . . and 
Whitmore released the living hu¬ 
man hand of the woman at his 
right and reached out in slow won¬ 
der to touch that other ghostly hand 
before him. 

Slender, soft and warm, it clasped 
his own fingers; and then, while 
still he held it in amazement, it was 
gone, melted to mist within his 
grasp. 

“Great!” he exclaimed when the 
lights were on. “That’s great, I tell 
you. You all saw it, but I touched 
it. I took right hold of it. It was 
real, material, a genuine materializa¬ 
tion.” 

“I don’t like it,” said Betty. “I 
don’t like it a bit. Jack. I’m going 
to be honest,”—her voice trembled 
a little here—“I’m going to admit 
I’m afraid.” 

“Afraid ?” laughed Whitmore. 
“Afraid of a woman’s hand? Great 
Scott, Betty, I didn’t know you 
were that jealous.” 

E lizabeth whitmore 

tried to smile in response, but 
appeared to find it difficult. “No,” 
she said slowly, and her lovely 
violet eyes were troubled as they 
rested upon her husband and the 
flush of enthusiasm that had swept 
his face. “No,” she repeated slowly. 
“Not afraid of a woman’s hand. But 
Jack, dear, what else is there where 
that came from? How do we know 


it will always be a kindly hand? 
How do we know it will be Au¬ 
lt was the medium who cut short 
Jack Whitmore’s roaring laughter. 
She was a foreigner, short and 
squat. The fat folds of her face 
perspired easily. But her eyes 
buried in those folds could still 
flash fire. 

“Monsieur laughs too easily,” she 
snapped. “Ze little lady, she is 
right. There is more things out 
there zan what you call human. 
Some are not human yet. In time 
zey will be—maybe! And some—” 
The eyes now were completely lost 
in the folds of that fat face that 
was twisted into lines of horror 
which seemed somehow absurd. She 
uttered a series of quick exclama¬ 
tions. 

“Some of zese things, zey are not 
dead; zey have nevaire lived—not 
like you and me.” 

Here she shrugged her ample 
shoulders in a gesture that was 
meant to be reassuring. “But nos- 
sing is to fear,” she told Elizabeth 
Whitmore. “I protect myself; I 
protect you, always!” 

“All right,” Whitmore agreed. 
“You seem to know your stuff, any¬ 
way. I’ll take your word for all 
that. 

“Twenty, I think you said.” He 
was writing a check and doubled 
the amount as he wrote, then 
slipped it into the woman’s hand. 
“We’ll expect you next week this 
same time. And in the meantime 
we may have a seance or two of our 


T HE medium had reached the 
outer door, both Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitmore accompanying her. She 
whirled sharply on them at Jack’s 
remark. 

“No,” she said sharply. "C’est 
impossible! I forbid!” 

And again Whitmore laughed, 
this time more to cover his annoy- 
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ance than from any appreciation 
of the unintentional humor of this 
woman’s command. 

“Oh, come now—” he began; and 
again she cut him short. 

“Listen,” she exclaimed. “I tell 
you somesing— 

“I did not do that which to-night 
you have behold. I am ze voice me¬ 
dium; always do my controls speak 
with ze voice. In all my life nevaire 
have I produced ze materialization. 
Someone else has made to accom¬ 
plish this. It was yourself, I think, 
Monsieur, who was ze medium to¬ 
night.” 

The door closed noisily, and 
Whitmore crossed to a big French 
plate to regard himself in the mir¬ 
ror. “J. P. Whitmore, Medium!” he 
announced. “Readings by appoint¬ 
ment only. I’m going to be good, 
Betty; wait till you see me in my 
full regalia.” 

Then, at sight of the troubled 
look in the violet eyes, he threw 
one arm about his wife and waltzed 
her gaily back into the room where 
the others waited. 

"Ze circle, she will form about 
ze table,” he announced in burlesque 
imitation of tfie medium. “Boys and 
girls, you are about to see some¬ 
thing real in the way of materializa¬ 
tions.” He was reaching for the 
light switch as he spoke. 

I T was perhaps a half hour later 
that Elizabeth Whitmore 
screamed. A heavy chair crashed in 
splintered fragments in the far cor¬ 
ner of the room. Then her voice 
cut the darkness with the keen lash 
of terror: 

"Jack, it’s touching me! Its hair— 
all matted and shaggy!” Again she 
screamed, “Jack, help me; take it 
away! Take it—” 

She was still standing, a pathetic 
figure in the middle of the room, 
when the lights flashed on. Her 
eyes were wide with terror, hands 
outstretched, as if warding off the 


thing those eyes had seen. And in 
that timeless second, while yet she 
stood stiffly erect, there dropped 
from her hand to the rug below 
three flecks of white foam that 
might have clung to the jowls and 
slavering mouth of some prowling 
beast. 

Her eyes were still round with 
fright as she fell unconscious to the 
floor. Jack Whitmore leaped in the 
same instant and managed to save 
her from the worst of the fall. Her 
weight drew him down; he was 
half-fallen, half-stooped, above her 
when one of her hands that had 
been tightly clasped fell open di¬ 
rectly below her face. And Whit¬ 
more threw himself back with a 
strangled oath. 

“Look!” he choked. “Hair! 
Matted hair and flesh!” 

He was staring at a dark mass in 
Elizabeth’s opened hand—a clump 
of clotted black hair—and, hang¬ 
ing to it, a mass of what might 
have been flesh from which every 
vestige of blood had been drained 
. . . and his own eyes opened wide 
with horror as he saw that hair and 
flesh undergoing a change. 

Its paleness turned purple; then 
was transformed to iridescent, 
brown ooze—until only a pool of 
horrible liquid lay in the palm of 
Elizabeth Whitmore’s inert, un¬ 
moving hand. The black clot of hair 
was the last thing to go . . . then 
that, too, was gone, and in the nos¬ 
trils of every person in the room 
was that stench which can carry 
only one suggestion—death and dis¬ 
solution. 

T O almost every man there 
comes at times that heart¬ 
freezing, blood-congealing sensation 
we know as fear. Yet Jack Whit¬ 
more, had he been pressed for an 
answer, might have admitted laugh¬ 
ingly and with entire honesty that 
to him fear was an unknown emo¬ 
tion. And on this night, whatever 
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there may have been of terror in 
the minds and hearts of the others 
in that room, there was no least 
thought of fear to distort the calm 
judgment of J. P. Whitmore. 

So, too, on the following night, 
though the horror of it was still 
with him, and though still at times 
he seemed to be filled again with 
that revolting odor, there still was 
no fear. Even horror had been mas¬ 
tered by a stronger urge. 

Curiosity, and something more 
than curiosity—he was possessed 
by a wild, insatiable desire to know 
more of this. And even the im¬ 
ploring look in the lovely eyes of 
Elizabeth Whitmore could not deter 
him. 

“Jack,” she said through blood¬ 
less lips, “—that thing! How can 
you want to know more—see more— 
of it? It wasn’t”—she paused at a 
loss for a suitable word—“it wasn’t 
decent. Jack! I’ve tried to tell you 
—but I can’t!” 

“No,” Whitmore agreed slowly, 
“it was too utterly damnable for 
words; but just what it was, just 
where it came from, I’m going to 
know.” And no arguments or en¬ 
treaties from his wife could change 
that decision. 

“You’ll not be there, nor any of 
the others,” he told her. “I don’t 
know that I can get the results 
alone, but I’m going to try, Betty.” 

Entirely lovely was Elizabeth 
Whitmore as she stood beneath the 
rose light of her boudoir, her robe 
of filmy lace falling softly about 
her; and her husband took her in 
his arms for one moment to kiss 
away the tears which were so near 
the surface of those beautiful eyes. 
“Lord, but you’re an angel, Betty!” 
he exclaimed. “And don’t you 
worry—not for a minute. I can 
take care of myself.” 

“ /S. ^ an e el ” was repeating 
XjL as he went down the broad 
staircase, “—and I think it’s some¬ 


thing pretty damn close to the 
other extreme that I’m looking for 
to-night!” He jerked savagely at 
the weighted cord that drew the 
heavy drapes across the living-room 
windows, then seated himself in the 
same place at the table. 

He did not know how to bring 
the results he was after. He could 
only sit in the dark that was almost 
tangible, where it seemed that the 
blackness was something that he 
could reach out and actually take 
in his two hands. And at last the 
turmoil within his mind subsided. 
He was thinking of Betty, and, 
“Lord, but I’m one lucky man,” he 
was telling himself, when some¬ 
thing drove these wandering 
thoughts out of his mind. 

It was not fear, but a prickling 
sensation that almost stung him as 
it moved swiftly up his spine. He 
knew now he had felt it the night 
before, and now there came, too, a 
lethargy that swept quickly 
through him. 

How he knew it was the same 
thing that had returned, Whitmore 
could never have explained, but he 
knew it by some new and added 
sense when first that ghostly glim¬ 
mering appeared in the far corner 
of the room. Certainly he could not 
have recognized it by sight for in 
this place of darkness his eyes were 
of little use. Only by some inner 
vision did he know that here was no 
clumsy body such as Elizabeth’s de¬ 
scription had led him to expect, yet 
knew, too, that it was the same fear¬ 
ful visitor as before. 

A waving cloud of gray-green 
light that spread out over the floor, 
that reached almost to the ceiling! 
That and only that was all his 
straining eyes could see. 

It had been light with a light of 
its own, like fox-fire in the woods, 
this unnamable thing in the corner 
of the room. Now, suddenly, it was 
dark, and still Whitmore knew that 
it was there. 
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H E forced his laggard muscles 
to raise one heavy hand to 
the nolster under his arm. That 
hand held a .45 automatic when it 
dropped heavily back to his lap. 

“This throws a heavy enough slug 
to stop anything that’s able to 
move,” he had told himself an hour 
before. But now he was not so con¬ 
fident—not here in the dark where 
some strange power had already 
reached out to paralyze his mus¬ 
cles; where something that had be¬ 
come invisible still hovered, its 
presence made known to him by 
that strange sense. No, decidedly, 
even the clutch of a heavy caliber 
gun did not instil its customary 
confidence. And with that feeling 
of helplessness there came to Mr. 
Whitmore the knowledge of fear. 

He tried to raise the gun and 
found it too heavy for his waning 
strength. He could not move; and 
suddenly, with a sharp abruptness 
that sent a chill along his spine, he 
knew that he must move; he knew 
with a knowledge that transcended 
all sense of sight or sound that 
something unthinkably beastly and 
vile was coming toward him, closer 
. . . closer. . . . 

Jack Whitmore had yet to learn 
the full meaning of fear. The under¬ 
standing of its uttermost depths 
was to come later. But, for the first 
time in his life, beads of cold per¬ 
spiration gathered slowly across his 
forehead and trickled into his eyes. 
And then— 

Those velvet shades he had drawn 
so savagely across the window were 
hung on iron rings; sharply now 
through the silence he heard them 
tinkle. He heard one slip with a 
tiny metallic clang, and, as the 
drapes fell of their own weight and 
adjusted themselves from the slight 
confusion into which he had drawn 
them, they opened to make one 
narrow crack, that a band of moon¬ 
light might throw itself softly 
across the middle of the room. 


Just one narrow line of light, one 
single band of silver against the 
dull red of the rug—against that 
and on something else that caused 
Whitmore’s breath to stop. 

A HEAD, of mottled green and 
brown. It must have been a 
foot across; flat and triangular like 
that of a venomous snake. There 
were leathery lips, wet and 
dripping; and curved teeth that 
shone yellow against the dark wet¬ 
ness of the jaws. There were fleshy 
tendrils like thick hair hanging 
from flabby-pouched cheeks, and 
above all this nameless horror were 
two eyes that the band of silvery 
light brought suddenly to life. Eyes 
of fire, eyes so full of hatred, of 
blood-lust, of demoniac fury that 
Whitmore’s own eyes came to them 
in irresistible fascination. 

One instant only—one instant of 
utter horror, of a terrible convic¬ 
tion that here was nothing of 
earth; nothing, even, of hell. This 
was something that could have been 
nurtured only amid the dark re¬ 
cesses of some half-world! 

One instant only while Whit¬ 
more’s brain raced like an engine 
gone wild as if to make up for his 
deadened, helpless body. Then even 
that instant ended, and, where the 
moonlight had disclosed a thing of 
frightful visage, there was only a 
viscous pool . . . and still the moon¬ 
light shone wanly while that, too, 
vanished to blue-white mist and was 
gone. 

Forgotten was the gun as it 
thudded upon the floor. Forgotten 
was all but one recollection—the re¬ 
membrance of the brilliant light 
that would come with the opening 
of the door . . . and somehow Whit¬ 
more lashed those reluctant muscles 
and forced them to carry him across 
the room in one drunken, stumbling 
run until he crashed heavily against 
the door, flung it open, and clung 
weakly to the paneled wood. 
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The blinding glare of light was 
about him; he felt that he was safe, 
yet there was that which drove him 
on. And his last blind rush across 
the room ended in a crashing of 
glass where he thrust his bare fist 
through a window that he might 
fill his lungs with air pure enough 
to wash them clean of the foulness 
they contained. 

One wrist was bleeding where the 
glass had raked it. He paid no heed 
but struggled to fling open the win¬ 
dow, lean out, and let the nausea 
that had swept him have its way 
—for, with the first touch of that 
soft moonlight, there had come to 
him again that intolerable scent of 
decay. 

“T’M through!” Whitmore ad- 
X mitted. “Don’t say another 
word, Betty dear, nor give it an¬ 
other thought. I know when I have 
had enough.” 

But he was evasive when his wife 
questioned him as to the happen¬ 
ings of the night before. Nor could 
he have had any slightest knowl¬ 
edge of the terrible forces he had 
put into motion; for he smiled 
happily into the violet eyes that 
smiled back as he said: “Never 
again, angel-child! There’ll be no 
more of that deviltry in this 
house. . . . Now, what show do you 
want to see to-night? I’ll phone Jim 
and Sally to join us. I want to talk 
with Jim anyway—tell him about 
last night.” 

They returned well after mid¬ 
night. Whitmore’s man was waiting 
for him; he handed his employer a 
packet of papers. “They were left 
for you, sir,” he said. 

Jack Whitmore swore softly 
under his breath as he hurriedly in¬ 
spected the documents. “It’s that 
confounded subway extension 
matter,” he explained to his wife. 
“You run along to bed, Betty; I’ll 
follow after a while. I’ve got to go 
over an unholy mess of figures; got 


to be ready for a directors’ meeting 
to-morrow.” 

He threw off hat and coat, 
switched on a shaded lamp at the 
table in his big living room, and, 
instead of taking the papers to his 
study, he dropped unthinkingly 
into the same chair he had occupied 
the night before. 

The lamp made a circle of light 
upon the table where Whitmore 
scanned endless figures and esti¬ 
mates. He was not aware of the 
darkness that filled the rest of the 
room; he was not aware of his own 
solitude; and his mind was entirely 
engaged with the engineers’ report 
and what their test borings had dis¬ 
closed. . . . The first sound that 
reached his ears went unheard. 

C onclusive proof, this, of 
how far from his mind was 
anything more supernatural than 
the modern magic of the machine 
age in which he lived. The sound 
was repeated twice before he re¬ 
alized that he was hearing some¬ 
thing like the whistling intake of 
an asthmatic breath. Then his head 
snapped up sharply, and, for a mo¬ 
ment, he stared incredulously about 
him. 

“Absurd!” he said half aloud; 
“I’ve seen men go to pieces—get 
the shakes—but, by the gods, I 
thought I was immune!” 

His eyes had gone unconsciously 
toward that place where, one night 
earlier, they had stared into eyes of 
flaming red. He found nothing, 
although that same strange chill 
sensation along his spine had half 
prepared him to see a gray-green 
whirl of mist in the darkness. By 
sheer will power he brought his 
gaze back to the papers and the 
circle of light, and he forced his 
mind once more to concentrate upon 
the figures there. 

“. . . And it is the recommenda¬ 
tion of our Mr. Donnelly that fur¬ 
ther borings should be made at the 
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points indicated on the attached 
layout—” He pushed the papers 
quietly aside; his mind refused to 
be coerced when, in his ears, there 
sounded again the labored breath¬ 
ing. And the same mysterious some¬ 
thing that had spoken to him on 
that other occasion told him again 
that here was the loathsome, name¬ 
less thing, returned this time un¬ 
bidden. 

A ND again there came to the 
stout heart of Whitmore that 
gripping fear, for, though he had 
not yet turned to look, he knew that 
this time the thing had come to him 
in the light. Dim, that light in the 
big room where it reflected and was 
diffused from the lighted circle of 
the table, but even this subdued 
glow was brighter than the impene¬ 
trable darkness of those other 
nights . . . and Whitmore realized 
that light, the only weapon he 
knew, was losing its effectiveness. 

He did not turn at once; that 
chill that was gripping his heart 
was spreading in ever-widening 
waves throughout his body. 

In all the high-ceilinged room 
there was but one sound: the whis¬ 
tling intake of that horrible breath 
through a tight throat, and a softer, 
deeper-toned huff! as the breath 
was released. This eery combination 
of sounds was repeating itself with 
gruesome regularity. . . . 

In that instant the mind of Jack 
Whitmore split sharply into two 
halves; he was two selves, and one 
of those selves swore arid cursed at 
the other: 

“Coward! Fool! Turn around, you 
poor damned idiot. There’s nothing 
there—nothing to be afraid of! And 
if there is anything there, you’re 
man enough to wring its ugly 
neck!” 

But that other self stood in 
frozen, terror-stricken immobility. 
Not until the rasping breath grew 
perceptibly louder did Whitmore 


move. Then there clamored in his 
brain one thought, repeating itself 
over and over: “It’s coming! It’s 
coming nearer. In another minute 
it will touch you!’’ It was the 
thought of that touch that gave the 
man strength to turn slowly about. 

A T first there was nothing! 

Then half-way between him 
and the far corner of the room, 
amid the heavy shadows, was some¬ 
thing darker even than darkness 
itself. Those white papers gleaming 
in the oright light had been blind¬ 
ing ; there was time needed for 
Whitmore’s eyes to adjust them¬ 
selves—time in which every second 
seemed like a lagging hour. 

Dimly in that darkened room he 
saw first only the outline of a body, 
a stooped, shrunken body it seemed. 
The figure of a man, standing mo¬ 
tionless. Then, while Whitmore 
watched, that creature of the shad¬ 
ows took one halting, forward step, 
and even in the dim light Whitmore 
could see the sunken cheeks, the 
long, matted, gray hair that hung 
in a bedraggled fringe half over the 
face, as ragged seemingly as the 
tattered fragments of cloth that 
clung to the gaunt frame below. 

Then one hand was slowly raised, 
a hand more like a claw of some 
carrion bird than anything re¬ 
sembling a human hand. But it 
come tremblingly upward to the 
face and brushed aside the hang¬ 
ing hair, and, with that, Whitmore 
for the first time saw the eyes! 

They were cavernous eyes, deeply 
sunken in their sockets, which, in 
that emaciated face, were like the 
two black openings in a skull; yet 
from their shadowed depths they 
blazed as Whitmore watched, blazed 
redly with the same menacing look 
he had seen in the reptilian eyes 
that had stared at him the night be¬ 
fore. 

It was the same thing! Whitmore 
knew in one intuitive flash that 
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these horrible bodies were so many 
disguises for a still more horrible, 
more venomous and loathsome crea¬ 
ture that was using them for some 
terrible purpose. And as before, it 
announced its coming in a manner 
unmistakable. 

The charnel-house odor which as¬ 
sailed the senses of the helpless 
man was almost more than human 
nerves could bear; and still Whit¬ 
more stood, not moving, beside that 
big table with its single light where 
a scattered litter of papers shone 
whitely. And the thing came on. 

T HAT single light shed a 
mellow glow; it reflected softly 
throughout the room; shone dully 
here and there on polished mahog¬ 
any and lost itself at last in the 
neutral tints of the textured walls. 
And with equal delicacy it il¬ 
lumined the face from which Jack 
Whitmore could not remove his 
horrified gaze. 

Not one single muscle of that 
face moved; and, rigidly set in the 
cold grip of death, there was no 
mistaking the meaning of the waxen 
pallor nor, more horrible yet, the 
discoloration that spread across half 
the face. Only the flashing hatred 
of those eyes gave visible manifes¬ 
tation of the fearful light that had 
forced itself into this body. 

And for Jack Whitmore, standing 
there unmoving, hardly breathing, 
time lost all meaning and measure; 
all comprehension of normal things, 
all memories of the every-day world 
were lost. They were erased from 
his mind as if they had never been, 
and in all the great universe there 
was nothing but this nameless hor¬ 
ror, nothing but two eyes that 
blazed redly with malevolent men¬ 
ace meant unmistakably for him. 

One slow step; another as dread¬ 
ful, as inexorable; and another— 
and, with that slow measured ap¬ 
proach of something which had no 
right to existence in the world of 


living men, the fear which had 
been born in Jack Whitmore’s heart 
that other night seemed to have 
reached its full stature. Had one of 
those dreadful claw-like hands 
reached within his breast to close 
about his heart, that deathly clutch 
could have been no colder than the 
grip of the fear that seized upon 
him now. Dimly he felt his whole 
body shiver; there were spasms of 
trembling that jerked and twitched 
at his deadened muscles. 

S OME part of Whitmore’s mind 
was reaching deep among 
buried memories for phrases half 
forgotten. His lips were moving 
stiffly. 

“Thou shalt not be afraid for the 
terror by night nor for the pes¬ 
tilence that walketh in dark¬ 
ness . . .” he murmured. But Whit¬ 
more was afraid, and the ghoulish 
visitant came slowly, haltingly for¬ 
ward; inch by inch it forced the 
helpless, dead body to drag itself 
along in the dim light. 

Closer! And now one bony, claw¬ 
like hand rested upon the table. . . . 

Closer yet it came, and the hand 
at the end of an arm whose thinness 
was apparent through the half- 
rotted cloth came slowly up and 
out out toward Whitmore’s face! 

Reaching and straining it hung 
there until the dreadful body took 
one last forward step . . . and with 
the first touch of long fingernails 
to his cheek, that other half of 
Whitmore’s mind, that self which 
had never yielded, took quick com¬ 
mand. The response of his muscles 
might have followed a tremendous 
electric shock. 

One hand which had hung limply 
at his side shot up and out. It con¬ 
tracted into a hard fist, and that 
fist came up from below carrying 
all the force and driving power that 
Whitmore’s heavy body could im¬ 
part. 

Where or how he struck the thing 
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Whitmore never knew. That other 
self which was in control was 
shouting frantically to him, driving 
him in one backward spring to¬ 
wards the drawer in the end of the 
table, and his searching hand found 
the long flashlight that he sought, 
and pressed the switch. 

No dim light then; Whitmore 
had had this lamp made for his own 
use underground. The beam which 
he directed toward a huddled mass 
on the floor seemed in that dark 
room like a blazing headlight of a 
locomotive. It was like a solid bar 
of light, like a torrent of liquid 
force that battered and poured upon 
that huddled heap of rags and flesh 
. . . and the thing which had main¬ 
tained a semblance of wholeness in 
the dim light lost all form, became 
a pool of utter horror, and then was 
gone. And only the strangling air 
of the room told of that vileness 
which had lately been there. 

I T was a pale and shaken man 
who left his car that following 
day to walk up to a house whose 
door bore a card announcing that 
within could be found one Madame 
Zembla. Whitmore’s sleepless eyes 
in his fear-paled face seemed almost 
as dark and sunken as those other 
terrible eyes had been. 

All this, it seemed, was noted by 
the searching eyes in the medium’s 
fat, expressionless face. “Ah,” she 
said softly, without waiting for 
Whitmore to announce his errand. 
“It is zat you have done as you 
say. You would have your own way 
about this. And now. . . .” She 
shrugged her broad shoulders dis¬ 
dainfully and waited for Whitmore 
to complete the sentence. 

“For God’s sake—” began Whit¬ 
more. There seemed no words by 
which he might convey to another 
human even a faint understanding 
of this dreadful truth. 

“Oui,” said the Madame softly. 
“Pour le bon Dieu —and for the 


sake of your little lady who was 
’fraid. Now tell me,” she demanded 
sharply, “is it that you have done— 
what?” 

And Jack Whitmore told—not as 
Mr. Whitmore, capitalist and build¬ 
er of subways might have spoken 
condescendingly to a disreputable 
charlatan; this was another Whit¬ 
more who spoke contritely and 
humbly and who implored the fat, 
ill-dressed woman before him to 
come to his aid. 

“It is,” she said at last, “zat you 
have left ze door open, and there 
has walked in a somesing that 
seizes any dead body it can for to 
make it live. You have left it open, 
that door, and once open, it is hard 
to close. It may be I can help, but, 
of a truth, it is dificile!” 

W ITH this promise of help 
another thought came upper¬ 
most in Whitmore’s questioning 
mind. “This thing,” he stated 
abruptly, “it was alive, I tell you. 
I don’t mean the body. That was 
dead, dead! I mean the thing that 
was in that body. 

“Where did it come from? Where 
is it now? Are there,” he demanded, 
“things like that in the world of 
the dead? Is that what we have to 
meet when we go on from here?” 
For the first time in his life, J. P. 
Whitmore had turned his inner 
vision away from the things of this 
world toward a future that seemed 
highly problematical, and the visions 
he saw with that inner gaze were 
disturbing. 

Something of this may have 
shown in his face, so pale and 
drawn; his hoarse tones may have 
hinted at the questions he had 
been asking himself. At least, there 
was something which made the 
medium lean forward and place one 
pudgy hand on his knee. “In your 
language,” she said, “you have ze— 
what you say?—quotation: ‘a little 
knowledge is a so-dangerous thing,’ 
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and even ze little knowledge you 
have, it is all had. 

“No,” she stated, and her voice 
rang clearly with conviction, “there 
is heaven and there is hell—though 
not such a hell as you might think. 
We will know more about both of 
them some day, I think, you and I.” 
She touched herself swiftly in the 
sign of the cross, then went on: 

“But zis thing, it comes from 
neither place; it has, perhaps, 
escaped. There are those over there 
who will help us to send it back 
where it belong. . . . 

“No, not to-night,” she told 
Whitmore. “My help, it is needed 
by others than you. But to-morrow 
night I come.” 

With one sharp look she checked 
Whitmore’s hand that had half 
withdrawn a bill-fold. “This,” she 
told him, “is not a matter of ze 
money. It is a matter of somesing 
even more important— vraiment !— 
a great deal more important!” 

T HERE was a door—how well 
he knew it now—a door to some 
hideous half-world that held things 
neither of heaven nor hell, nor yet 
of the world of men. And he had 
left that door open! 

J. P. Whitmore at his beautiful 
home some hours later faced the 
oncoming night with trepidation ill 
concealed. 

“No, no,” he said with unwonted 
irritation, “don’t wait for me, Betty 
dear. You go along. I—I’ve—some 
matters to attend to, some very 
important matters. 

“Jack,” she began hesitantly, 
"you’re not going to—” 

“No; there’ll be no more of that,” 
was Whitmore’s brusque response. 

Jack Whitmore who had known 
pretty women beyond number had 
found, as others have done, that 
true beauty is confined to the few. 
Betty Whitmore’s position in that 
restricted group could not be ques¬ 
tioned. With beauty of form and 


feature, and that added beauty 
which comes from something 
within, the wife of J. P. Whitmore 
had all of loveliness that might be 
desired 

And Whitemore could not face 
that appealing figure standing at 
the foot of the broad staircase; he 
could not meet the troubled look 
in her eyes gone suddenly deep and 
dark. He could only repeat his reas¬ 
suring words and hope they might 
bring greater conviction to his lis¬ 
tener than they did to himself. 

“No, no; nothing of that sort, 
Betty! Just business, my dear. Now 
run along.” He turned without the 
customary good-night kiss and 
entered the living room. 

H E was to remember that last 
caress he had failed to give— 
remember it while he stared with 
hot, dry eyes unseeingly into a 
future where there was only dark¬ 
ness and in which there was no¬ 
where an answer to the questions 
that hammered and beat within his 
brain . . . but now Whitmore was 
thinking only of light. 

He switched on every lamp in the 
room, then dropped into his big 
chair and resolutely forced his eyes 
away from that far corner toward 
which they turned fearfully. 

There were business papers upon 
which he tried vainly to focus his 
attention; he threw them aside for 
a book. That too failed. 

He found a pencil in his hand: 
reached for a pad of paper and 
made meaningless marks—meaning¬ 
less to him, although their signifi¬ 
cance to a psychiatrist might have 
been startling. From geometrical 
figures the pencil point passed on 
to more rhythmic, swinging lines. 
It was some time later that Whit¬ 
more realized, with a start, that his 
hand was moving unguided by him¬ 
self. 

The paper where he had been 
writing was black with a crisscross 
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of confused marks over its upper 
half, while, below, it bore regular 
lines. Here was the writing of a 
cramped hand where one word was 
repeated over and over throughout 
all the lines. 

J. P. Whitmore’s big sprawling 
chirography was as individual as 
the man; had he consciously tried, 
he could not possibly have imitated 
the crowded, vertical letters of this 
writing at which he stared. But 
neither, for that matter, would he 
have written the one word, “don’t,” 
again and again. 

Only in the last line did an 
additional word appear. And here 
this repeated command became, 
“Don’t go—don’t go.” 

W ITH an abruptness which in¬ 
dicated the nervous tension 
that possessed the man, Whitmore 
suddenly revolted against his own 
inexplicable conduct. 

“To hell with it!” he exploded. 
^To hell with it all! I’m sick of it; 
sick—sick—sick! Sitting up here 
like a scared schoolboy, afraid of 
the dark, afraid to go to bed.” 

He crossed swiftly and snapped 
off a master switch, and without 
another look toward the threatening 
darkness behind him, he passed out 
of the room and up the broad stairs 
where Betty Whitmore had stood. 

He saw her through the door 
that connected their two rooms. 
She was asleep, breathing softly 
and regularly, and from some win¬ 
dow of her room a broad band of 
moonlight threw itself irregularly 
across her bed. It showed the regu¬ 
lar rise and fall of her breast, 
showed, too, the faintest ghost of 
a smile that tugged at the corners 
of her lips as, even in sleep, some 
memory moved her to that ever- 
ready mirth. 

And Whitmore’s eyes shone with 
tenderness and admiration as he tip¬ 
toed quietly away and reached for 
the switch that plunged his own 


room into darkness. But from where 
he lay he turned that he might 
look through that open doorway 
where a band of moonlight lay 
caressingly across Betty’s bed. 

H OW long he slept Whitmore 
never knew. He knew only 
that he had gone to sleep with a 
mind at rest; and farthest from his 
thoughts was any suspicion that the 
repeated warning of “Don’t go— 
don’t go” might have ended with 
the words, “to sleep!” But he knew 
it when he awoke—knew it with a 
certainty that sent that gripping 
hand of fear once more about his 
heart. 

What was it? Where was it? 
Something threatened, some danger 
more terrible than any that had 
come to him before. Almost it was 
as if a voice had been shouting to 
him, as if it were this voice that 
had wakened him, and with that he 
knew that the warning concerned 
his wife. 

Betty! She was alone in her 
room! He cursed the muscles that 
were slow in sending him out of 
bed and toward that communicating 
door. 

And at last Whitmore learned 
the full meaning of fear. Like one 
who has been dashed through 
treacherous ice into the black 
waters waiting beneath, that inner 
self which was the real Jack Whit¬ 
more found itself plunged down 
and yet down into depths of nerve¬ 
gripping terror whose frigid chill 
checked his heart in the very 
middle of a beat. And this fear was 
all for his wife. 

That band of moonlight had 
moved. It lay now across the pillow 
where Betty’s face would have been. 

Would have been! For Whit¬ 
more, his rush checked for one 
frozen instant as he reached the 
doorway, stared with straining 
eyes; yet where his wife had been 
he could see only an irregular blur. 
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Horrified, stricken with a paral¬ 
ysis that left him clinging to the 
doorway for support, he saw that 
blur take form and become a furred 
animal whose hair, like that of a 
monkey, was long and stringy. 

O NE strangled cry escaped from 
his throat, and at the sound 
the crouching thing leaped to the 
floor with a motion too quick for 
the eye to follow. Creatures of the 
wild can do it; they can move so 
quickly that it is as if they were 
in two positions at the same instant. 
And this nameless thing that had 
been huddled over the face and 
figure of lovely Betty Whitmore 
was abruptly there no longer, but 
stood beside the bed looking 
squarely at the man. . . . And Jack 
Whitmore, who now knew fear 
learned also to recognize hate. 

That same red fire was in the 
creature’s eyes; it might have been 
a reflected glow from some smolder¬ 
ing pit of hell. Here was hatred, 
yet not a human hatred; nor was 
it the ferocity of a wild beast. Here 
was something that defied all words 
or thought to compass it, and it 
shone from narrowed eyes in the 
head of a great cat-beast like noth¬ 
ing Whitmore had ever seen. 

Still that dreadful paralysis held 
him in its grip. He knew, though 
his eyes were fastened on the beast, 
that his wife was in her bed. He 
sensed too that that regular breath¬ 
ing had ceased. He heard her give 
one feeble, gasping moan. 

In the moonlight a curtain flut¬ 
tered. The soft breath of the sum¬ 
mer night touched Whitmore’s face, 
and his own indrawn breath died 
strangling in this throat, as again 
there came to him the horrible 
stench of putrefying flesh. 

There was no measure of time, 
nor none to measure it. It one in¬ 
stant the throbbing, beastly carcass 
was standing erect, held there by 
that hideous something within it 


that gave it the semblance of life. 
In the same instant, while yet that 
one feeble moan whispered through 
the room, it was back where it had 
been. 

I T landed, straddling awkwardly 
the silken folds under which 
was the lovely figure of Betty 
Whitmore. Her head that had fallen 
to one side upon the pillow was 
swung face upward as the creature 
landed. And now Whitmore could 
see in that band of moonlight that 
which transcended all else there 
had been of horror. 

Her eyes were closed in a face 
that was waxen pale; her lips, soft 
as the innermost petals of a rose, 
had gone dry and colorless; and 
suddenly those lips were covered by 
a beastly mouth in a face where 
decay had already left its mark. 

The scream that burst from Whit¬ 
more’s tight throat was that of a 
raging animal. He launched himself 
in one spring that threw him 
heavily against the bed while his 
two outstretched, straining hands 
tore frenziedly at something of 
flesh and fur into which his fingers 
sank. 

Then he found himself standing 
once more; he was breathing 
heavily, mumbling over and over in 
a broken, hollow voice, while he 
stared with unbelieving eyes at the 
thing upon the soft floor-coverings 
of Betty’s room. 

A dead thing!—yet a thing where 
the workings of death had been 
thwarted. And now that process of 
dissolution, which by some devilish 
magic has been checked, went on 
with terrible speed, and before his 
eyes, Whitmore saw that which 
darkness should always conceal. 

Betty! It was his next conscious 
thought. Betty was safe. But Betty 
must not see this! He tore his eyes 
away, then turned swiftly with the 
sudden realization that Betty 
needed help. 
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H E must get a doctor at once. 

His arms were outstretched 
to reach her, to raise her up—but 
they were checked. For the figure 
that had been that of Betty Whit¬ 
more, the silent body that had lain 
so quietly was galvanized to life; 
while yet he reached forward, it 
snapped abruptly to a sitting posi¬ 
tion. Then, in the merest flash of 
time it threw itself out from under 
the silken robes, the soft, rose- 
colored coverlets that had sheltered 
Betty Whitmore, and sprang from 
the bed. 

And still the moonlight followed 
it. Still that broad band of silver 
touched softly on those features 
that Jack Whitmore had loved. And 
the eyes that stared back in fierce 
triumph were red with the fires of 
hate, red as some glowing reflection 
from the deepest pits of hell, and 
the rose-petal lips drew back in 
an animal snarl. 

Only for a moment did Whit¬ 
more see this malevolent transfor¬ 
mation. Then between him and the 
face of his wife that had become 
bo unbelievably beastly there came 
other pictures. 

So plainly he saw them! They 
blocked out even the face, distorted 
with fiendish exultation. . . . 

There was the open door . . . 
and through that door there came a 
formless, slow-rising cloud. ... In 
its folds were faces, horrible faces, 
of what had once been animals 
and men, and Whitmore, staring at 
that ever-moving spectral cloud, 
knew that within it was a nameless 
horror, something beyond the com¬ 
prehension of men. It had found the 
open door and was using these 
putrescent bodies as a vehicle. It 


was imparting to them its own quiv¬ 
ering, vibrating life and it was 
seeking another, more desirable way 
to manifest itself. It was searching 
for a living human being whose 
soul it could displace! 

S TILL it was a small thing which 
broke the spell in which Whit¬ 
more was held. A bit of lace at the 
V-shaped throat of the dainty robe 
that Betty had worn! It rose and 
fell softly in the moonlight with 
the regular breathing of that hor¬ 
rible breath that had been blown 
into her body . . . and with that 
Jack Whitmore went quite mad. 

Betty was dead. He knew it with¬ 
out any emotion. She was dead; 
and this—this thing!— 

The throat above that lace-edged 
robe was white and soft. Jack 
Whitmore’s hands were still about 
it when the police broke in; his 
fingers were sunk into that soft 
flesh with a grip they loosened only 
with difficulty. . . . 

“The poor young thing,” said an 
Irish officer compassionately as he 
stared at the body on the floor, at 
its soft half-opened lips, its droop¬ 
ing lids. “Like an angel she 
looks! . . . And why did you do it?” 
he demanded of Whitmore. “Only 
a fiend from hell—” 

He did not complete the sentence, 
nor did Whitmore reply. There had 
begun for him the long silence 
which was to last throughout the 
trial; which, except for that out¬ 
burst in court, was to continue until 
his death. 

“They’ve had all the facts,” he 
cried. “Give them the truth—the 
whole damnable truth. They won’t 
believe it, but—” 
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White Lady 

By Sophie Wenzel Ellis 


B RYNHILD knew that some¬ 
thing had waked her, some¬ 
thing pleasant and exhil¬ 
arating, which was to be 
expected on this strange island in 
the most remote corner of the 
warm Caribbean sea, where Andre 
Fournier, her fiance, experimented 
fantastically with tropical plant life. 

Presently she heard it again, 
music so wild and delicate that 
she felt its rapturous vibrations in 
her nerves, rather than heard them. 

Below her, from the house to the 
placid sea in the distance, spread an 
unnatural pano¬ 
rama, lighted by 
the sun’s gaudy 
hood just coming 
out of the water. 

She looked, and 
was glad that she 
had accepted the invitation of 
Madame Fournier, Andre’s gracious 
mother, to visit their lonely Ile-de- 
Fleur. 

In a few minutes she was dressed 
and on the trail of the puzzling 
music. When she closed the back 
door behind her, she was immediately 
in a curious maze of floral wonders, 
unreal as a painting by Dore. The 
jungles of the sun-warmed lands 
had given to Andre their rarest 
treasures, which now sucked a richer 
life from the black soil of the Ile- 
de-Fleur. Nature, in her most whim¬ 
sical mood, had not been permitted 
to rule here; everywhere, among 


frond and spray and giant runner, 
bloomed hybrid blossoms whose 
weird forms and colors suggested 
Andre’s tampering with Nature. 

Brynhild heard the music clearer 
now, long notes that had an eery, 
half-human sound, like the tuneless 
music of a demented savage. It 
baffled her, teased her into wilder 
plunges through the flower thickets, 
all jeweled with liquid beads. 

TX THEN she mounted a hillock 
V V and saw, just beyond, a 
tiny cage built of copper screen, 
she knew that 
she had reached 
her goal. The 
music seemed to 
come from this 
little bower, which 
puzzling, for 
the sole occupant was a blooming 
plant. 

A golden gauze seemed to drop 
suddenly from the sky, which was 
the tropical sun’s first rays shoot¬ 
ing from the sea. The stronger light 
brought a gasp from Brynhild, for 
now she could see that even in this 
land of queer vegetation, the im¬ 
prisoned plant was a monstrous 
alien. 

From a mass of thick frondage, 
white and fleshy as her own bare 
arms, reared a flower whose round, 
pallid petals formed a face like 
the caricature of a woman. Draped 
around this eldritch flower-face and 


weirdly'* Veau'i f^l'lnower^— hU 
White Lady of passion, of jeal¬ 
ousy, of hate. 
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flowing down to meet the colorless 
foliage, was a mass of gauzy matter 
that had the startling appearance 
of a bridal veil. 

But what brought a cry from 
Brynhild was not the human look 
of this fantastic plant, but what it 
was doing. Just below the head, 
almost as large as her own, pro¬ 
truded two slender, dagger-pointed 
white spines, set in sockets in such 
a manner that they could be moved 
like arms. These two spines, rub¬ 


bing together, produced the music 
that had captivated her. 

After the first frightful moment 
of comprehension, she longed to see 
the spectacle closer. She pressed 
her forehead against the copper 
screen. 

Instantly the spines ceased their 
serenade, the white flower-face 
turned and fronted her, and she 
felt eyes watching her, eyes she 
could not see. For a moment, flower 
and foliage remained rigid; then 



"My own 


White Lady!" 
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a spasm passed through the entire 
plant, the arms came together again, 
and hideous discord shrieked out. 

Brynhild, sensing that her pres¬ 
ence had caused the change from 
elfin music to the blood-freezing 
dissonance, dropped behind a con¬ 
cealing thicket and watched. 

W HILE she waited, footsteps 
approached. Andre was com¬ 
ing. Like a tall young pagan priest 
he came forward, arms and shoul¬ 
ders naked, sunshine splashing his 
bronze curls. He had a beautiful, 
poetic face and a luminous smile 
that was now turned on the strange 
plant. 

Instantly the flower music com¬ 
menced again, louder and more se¬ 
ductive than ever, the queer blos¬ 
som reeling on its stem as though 
animal excitement quivered through 
its pallid flesh. 

Andre called out in his soft 
French: 

“Bon jour. White Lady. Are you 
happy this morning, eh?” 

The woman-face swayed toward 
him; the dagger arms caressed each 
other rapturously. 

Brynhild crouched lower behind 
her hiding-place, each moment more 
astonished and horrified. Andre 
lifted the latch on the door and 
went inside. 

The music sank to a low, plain¬ 
tive throbbing, tender as a bird’s 
love-song. Andre came closer to the 
flower and touched the white 
foliage with gentle fingers. Down 
drooped the flower head until the 
fleshy cheeks brushed his face. 

“Ah, ma petite!" Andre whis¬ 
pered. “My own White Lady! If I 
could but bridge the gap!” 

Brynhild could endure no more. 
“Andre!” she shrieked, leaping 
from her hiding-place. 

Instantly the flower-head stif¬ 
fened, and turned toward her with 
a gesture so human that the girl 
sickened. As Andre called out an 


impulsive greeting and came toward 
her, the unnatural foliage quivered 
violently and the daggers came to¬ 
gether with a piercing din. 

A NDRfi laughed. “She’s jealous, 
the White Lady!” His En¬ 
glish had the barest accent. “Did 
you ever imagine such a flower, 
Brynhild? Should you have believed 
if someone had told you of this?” 

“It is a nightmare!” She covered 
her eyes with soft, beautifully 
formed hands. 

“No, Brynhild. She is my dream 
materialized.” 

“Stop! I can’t bear to hear you 
speak of it as though it were a 
woman.” Her face had blanched 
until it was as pale as the flower 
before her. 

In the cage, a terrific noise was 
going on, shocking in its metallic 
harshness. 

Andre turned around and looked 
at the flower. “I’d better go to it 
for a moment, dear. Come! White 
Lady is like a dog: if you are good 
to her, she’ll respond with love 
that is almost human.” 

Hesitant, as though she feared 
something evil, Brynhild entered 
the cage behind Andre. Andr6 
caressed the leaves and put his face 
against the humanlike head. The 
daggers, rubbing together, gave 
forth a feline purr. 

“Come, Brynhild,” said Andre, 
with his lucent smile, “pet her.” 

Brynhild shrank back. How could 
she touch those leprous, fleshy 
leaves, that flower-face as unnat¬ 
ural as a vampire’s? Trembling, 
she reached out her little , hand to 
the bleached foliage. 

Quick as a streak of lightning, 
the daggers struck at her, viciously, 
inflicting a long, bleeding scratch 
on her hand. The girl screamed and 
fell into Andre’s arms. 

“Darling!” groaned the young 
man, bending over her solicitously. 
“I never thought—” 
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Brynhild buried her golden curls 
against his shoulder. 

“Andr6!” she sobbed. “I can’t 
endure it. That monster—it hates 
me.” Her voice rose hysterically. 
“Why did you create it?” 

“Hush!” He spoke sternly. “She 
never would have scratched you if 
she hadn’t sensed that you are an 
enemy.” 

“You’re mad!” She broke from 
his arms and raised her beautiful 
face angrily. “This vile monster has 
gone to your head. Now, as always, 
you prefer your unnatuial flowers 
to me.” 

H ER white skirt flashed through 
the open door and on out be¬ 
tween the flowery tangle beyond. 
He followed her, calling a contrite 
apology. When he caught her and 
again held her fast in his arms, 
they were both breathless. 

“Pardonne-moi!” he pleaded, his 
thin, spiritual face full of peni¬ 
tence. “But, Brynhild, I’d give half 
my life if you’d love plants as I 
do.” 

And with his hand pressing hers, 
he told her, in his peculiarly quiet 
voice, of the supreme joy that can 
be had from a sympathetic under¬ 
standing of Nature’s strange ways. 

“Man has a connection with plant 
life,” he said, “which all scientists 
will some day concede. Naturalists 
already agree that there is no real 
dividing line between the lowest 
forms of plant and animal life. And 
what is man but the highest ani¬ 
mal?” 

He had grown excited, as he al¬ 
ways did when discussing plants. 
His sensitive face glowed with 
earnestness. 

“Who can say,” he continued, 
“how close is the kinship between 
animals and the carnivorous plants 
that devour meat? White Lady is 
not the only plant that has vol¬ 
untary motion; nor is she the only 
one that senses instantly the pres¬ 


ence of the destroyer.” He looked 
at her intently. “Some of our com¬ 
monest garden plants have eye-cells 
in the epidermis of leaves and 
stalks—eyes that have lenses and 
are sensitive to light. White Lady 
is the result of careful cross-breed¬ 
ings that have developed the most 
humanlike traits found throughout 
plant life. Oh, Brynhild 1” He held 
her hand against his cheek. "If 
you could only understand, dear! 
You would not be shocked that my 
White Lady is more than an animal 
plant; that the exquisite, lovely 
thing has intelligence!” 

A LONG shiver ran through the 
girl’s slender body. 

“It is wrong to bring such a 
monstrosity into existence, AndrS!” 

“No!” His eyes filmed with tears. 
“My only sin is that I developed 
just one. Had I developed two, 
White Lady would not now be the 
loneliest living thing in existence.” 
He flushed as he spoke. 

Sudden horrible understanding 
gripped Brynhild, understanding so 
overwhelming that she swayed diz¬ 
zily. 

“That monster—it loves you, 
Andre! It loves you as a dog loves 
its master.” 

He stroked the gleaming gold of 
her hair, all alive under the sun¬ 
light. 

“Don’t go near it again, dear 
one,” he soothed. “There might be 
real danger for you. Now there! 
Mother is calling us to breakfast. 
Be happy and smiling, won’t you?” 
He tilted up her chin and kissed 
her gently. 

At the breakfast table, Madame 
Fournier was very much disturbed; 
Andre took nothing except milk, 
into which he dissolved a pinkish 
pellet. 

“No coffee this morning, son?” 
asked the mother, anxiously. 

Andr6 flushed. “No, mother; just 
milk.” 
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“Why, Andre!” protested Bryn- 
hild. “You scarcely eat enough to 
live. I watched you last night. 
You actually shivered over the 
lettuce mother made you eat. Don’t 
you teel well?” 

“Excellent. Remember that 1 
drink quantities of milk.” 

After breakfast, Madame Four¬ 
nier drew Brynhild aside. 

“I’m uneasy,” she said. “Andre’s 
is becoming fanatical in his love 
for growing things. Think of it! 
He says he can hear his lettuce cry 
out when he cuts into it.” 

“A year ago,” shivered Brynhild, 
“I’d have called that nerves; but 
now that I’ve seen that monstrous 
White Lady thing—” She put her 
hands over her eyes. 

N O more that day did Bryn¬ 
hild go near White Lady. 
That night, while the island slept, 
she sat by her window and enjoyed 
the splendor of the moon-bathed 
panorama. Dimly, from the en¬ 
chanted flowery reaches, came 
stealing the wild music of White 
Lady. With the first note, Brynhild 
stiffened, but, as the seductive 
sounds sent their sorcery through 
her, she listened with increasing 
delight, forgetful of her horror of 
the morning. Within a few mo¬ 
ments. she was reaching for her 
dressing gown. 

Following where White Lady’s 
music pulled her, Brynhild stepped 
lightly through the thick leafage, 
exalted as though she were blown 
along by a jubilant wind. 

Andre’s strange world of flowers 
was like the inside of a giant pearl, 
for the Caribbean moon, riding full 
and low, had bleached the island to 
a luminous whiteness. From the 
pale hypnosis above and from the 
honeyed breaths that trembled over 
the flowers, she drew a new kinship 
with Nature. There was solemn 
joy in knowing that the same mys¬ 
terious force called life which ani¬ 


mated her own young body also 
sent the sap flowing through the 
plants about her. 

Every growing thing on the is¬ 
land seemed to respond to the 
beauty of the night as happily as 
she. On all sides, flower-faces that 
seemed delirious with the joy of 
living lifted to the white radiance 
above. 

The beauty of the world, then, 
did not exist for man’s sole enjoy¬ 
ment. 

Perhaps there was truth in An¬ 
dre’s contention that plants, with 
their partially developed conscious¬ 
ness, respond with more delicate 
delight than cultivated man to such 
elemental joys as the beauty of 
moonlight and the soft kisses of 
the night wind. 

She was sure of this when she 
saw White Lady. The mysterious 
woman-flower was moon-mad. The 
roof of the bower, built to shade 
partially, cut off the moon which 
was directly above, but White Lady 
had curved her stem so that her 
face reached the light. 

T HE music that throbbed from 
the rubbing arms was so rap¬ 
turous that Brynhild felt her senses 
reel. She threw herself upon the 
grassy ground directly in front 
of the cage. 

Instantly the music ceased, and 
the monstrous blossom withdrew to 
the shadows, where it stood tall 
and straight on its rigid stem, 
spectral in its veil and cadaverous 
foliage. Brynhild was prepared for 
the hideous discord that she had 
heard in the morning, but from the 
shadows came such low, enticing 
harmonies, sweet as the breathings 
of a wind harp, that she drew 
closer. The nearer she approached, 
the dimmer came the music, until 
the horrible thought came to her 
that White Lady was enticing her 
within the cage. 

Pressing her hands over her ears, 
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she fled, frightened with the par¬ 
alyzing fear of the unknown. 

The next morning, when she 
told Andre, he caught her in his 
arms and cried out: 

“Keep away from her! As you 
value your life, keep away. She has 
intelligence, but no conscience—no 
pity for what she hates.” 

"But, Andre!” She searched his 
ascetic face closely. “Will you let 
such a thing live? Shan’t you cut 
it down?” 

“Cut down my White Lady, the 
supreme achievement of my life?” 
He looked as though he thought 
her insane. 

“Not even though it hates me, 
Andre? Not even though it is 
trying to destroy me?” 

“But I warned you to keep away. 
Wouldn’t you—wouldn’t any human 
being have a right to fight an 
enemy? You are her enemy, and she 
knows it.” 

The dispute ended with Brynhild 
in tears, but with Andre as firm 
as ever about not cutting down his 
unnatural creation. 

B RYNHILD was jealous, jealous 
of a flower, and her jealousy 
Increased with the passing of time. 
Whenever she heard the seductive 
song of White Lady, elemental hate 
surged in her heart. She wanted to 
destroy it, to tear apart those thick, 
white leaves, to crush that singular 
woman-face under her heel. 

She was afraid to go too close 
to the screen cage, but sometimes 
she stole near enough for a good 
glimpse of the flower. Always she 
was delighted to see the rage of 
the horrible thing, and, at a safe 
distance, laughed at the shrieking 
dissonance that the flower’s strik¬ 
ing daggers made. At times, when 
she approached the cage. White 
Lady merely stiffened, and then 
Brynhild knew that it watched her 
as a cat watches a mouse. Andre 
had told her that the invisible eyes 


in the leaves and stem were very 
highly developed. 

It gave Brynhild unholy delight 
to know that her very presence 
was torment to this human flower 
that seemed to adore Andrd. As 
though the thing could understand, 
she would stand at a safe distance 
and tell how Andre loved her, and 
of the wedding which was only 
three weeks distant. Once, after a 
scene like this. White Lady lunged 
at her so viciously with her daggers 
that Brynhild was barely able to 
escape. 

And the girl knew that, sooner 
or later, one would succumb to the 
other. 

“It shall be that bite blanche," 
vowed Brynhild, quoting the name 
that Madame Fournier had given 
the plant. 

A S the days passed, Andr6 grew 
thinner, whiter, more spiritual. 
He was absolutely unlike the brown 
young athlete with whom Brynhild 
had fallen in love, two years ago, 
in Bermuda. 

“It’s the way he eats,” moaned 
his mother. “How can a strong man 
who works live on little else than 
milk? What are we to do, Bryn¬ 
hild? He is killing himself. Some¬ 
times I even wonder if his mind 
is not going.” She began to cry 
softly. “Did you notice him in the 
rain yesterday?” 

“No. Tell me.” 

“He walked around as in a dream, 
with his white face held up toward 
the dripping sky. When I went to 
him and asked him to come in, he 
refused. He told me to leave him 
alone, because he had found the 
mood in which he could react to 
the cool rain just as a plant. He’s 
doing something mysterious to 
make himself as much as possible 
like things that grow in the 
ground.” 

“It’s that White Lady!” said 
Brynhild bitterly. “Constant brood- 
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ing over a monster like that will 
unhinge anyone’s mind. The hor¬ 
rible freak is getting on my nerves, 
too. I do silly things.” She blushed, 
thinking of her own scenes with 
the strange plant. 

“We’ll have to watch him, Bryn- 
hild.” 

Brynhild did watch, and thereby 
brought greater suffering to her¬ 
self, for her surveillance revealed 
that he not only spent much of 
the day with White Lady, but 
that he often went to the plant at 
night. 

Much of his passion for herself 
had died. His love seemed to have 
ascended to a spiritual plane which 
was ethereal in its purity and ten¬ 
derness. He spoke no more of their 
approaching marriage, seemed al¬ 
most to have forgotten it. 

When the two were alone, he fre¬ 
quently turned the conversation to 
morbid subjects. 

“Death is beautiful in a land of 
flowers like this,” he told her. 
“Isn’t it a happy thought, Bryn¬ 
hild, to know that when you are 
put into the warm, sweet earth, 
your body resolves into its chemical 
elements and again reaches up to 
the light in leaf and stalk and 
fragrant bloom?” 

O NE night, when the forgotten 
wedding was only a week off, 
Andre fainted. After he had re¬ 
sponded to the frantic ministra¬ 
tions of his mother and Brynhild, 
he turned his great, dark eyes 
pleadingly to them and gasped: 

“I want you both to make me a 
promise.” 

“What, son?” asked the mother. 
“That when I’m dead, you’ll bury 
me, not too deep, under my White 
Lady.” His tired lids fluttered 
down. “Oh, mother! To think of 
the roots of that sweet creature 
reaching down, down for me and 
resurrecting my atoms to a newer 
and sweeter life." 


“Andre, darling! Don’t! You’re 
breaking our hearts!” 

“But will you promise?” 

“Yes! Oh, God—help me!” 

With Andre restored and quiet in 
his room, Brynhild and Madame 
Fournier sought a secluded corner 
for their frantic grief. 

“It can’t go on another day, 
daughter,” said the mother. “Andre 
will die before the wedding. We 
must destroy that bete blanche." 

“But, mother, wouldn’t that grieve 
him too much at this time?” 

“Rather a few days’ grief than a 
grave under that monster.” Madame 
Fournier shuddered. 

“Where is the ax, mother?” Bryn- 
hild’s face was as pale as her dress. 

“I’ll do it, my dear. I’m an old 
woman and his mother. Perhaps it 
might be something like murder to 
kill that human thing, but I have 
a mother’s right.” 

“No!” Brynhild’s voice was al¬ 
most fierce. “I want to do it. White 
Lady hates me, and I hate her. 
Where is the ax?” 

“Wait a little. It is early. One of 
the Negroes might see you.” 

A ND Brynhild waited until the 
night grew older and blacker, 
when she crept from the house with 
an ax and a flash-light. There was 
no moon to-night to guide her 
through the flowery mazes. A strong 
wind, coming from the sea, followed 
behind her like an animal sniffing 
her footprints. It pulled her skirts 
and her long, flowing sleeves and 
whipped her hair across her face. 

She had the furtive feeling of 
one who plans a deed of blood and 
violence. In her mind she outlined 
what she must do. She would place 
the flash-light so that its light 
could fall upon White Lady. Then 
she would quickly unlatch the door 
and chop. 

Never had White Lady been so 
beautiful. In the glow of the flash¬ 
light, she stood straight and silent 
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in her waxy foliage, with the 
gossamer veil whipping around her 
airily and her dagger arms folded 
like a demure bride waiting for 
her bridegroom. Brynhild never 
knew what to expect from this un¬ 
natural creature, and its silence 
frightened her more than the wild¬ 
est noise it had ever produced. 

Before lifting the latch, Bryn¬ 
hild stood regarding it, horrified, 
trembling, pitying. White Lady was 
watching, too, and waiting. 

The moment Brynhild opened the 
door and went inside, a scream like 
the piercing voice of a woman tore 
through the night. Again and again 
the awful shriek wailed from the 
scraping dagger arms, and Bryn¬ 
hild knew that it rode on the 
wind to the ears of listeners in the 
house beyond. 

Her nerveless hands almost 
dropped the ax. How could she 
wield her weapon against that 
fleshy, human face—against a thing 
that could cry out like a woman? 

But Andre’s burning eyes haunt¬ 
ed her. She must, for his sake. 

G RASPING and raising the ax, 
she went forward, with the wind 
pushing at her body and snatching 
her hair over her eyes. The ax fell, 
with poor aim. It merely crashed 
through part of the foliage, which 
cracked with a sickening snap as 
of crushed bones. 

One more dreadful shriek rent 
the night, a shriek of murder and 
of rapine; but before its shrill 
echoes died, another and less 
hideous woman-voice gave ar. agony 
cry. 

It was Brynhild. 

The wind, tampering with her 
clothes, had blown her long, loose 
sleeve against White Lady, where 
it caught or was grasped by one 
of the dagger arms. The other 
dagger arm lifted and plunged, 
lifted and plunged. 

The girl was wild with pain and 


fright. Held fast as she was, she 
could scarcely use the ax to ad- 
advantage, especially as she was 
forced to avoid the stabbing dag¬ 
ger. 

The white veil fell from the 
thing’s head. Before Brynhild could 
again wield the ax, another dagger 
thrust found her body. Through 
the flesh of her left shoulder it 
cut this time, and she crumpled, 
half fainting. 

Even as she fell, she heard run¬ 
ning feet. Andre's voice called out: 

“Brynhild!” 

Instantly White Lady paused in 
her stabbing and sent forth another 
shriek of triumph. Then again the 
dagger plunged, and Brynhild felt 
the warm blood flow from her arm. 

She never completely lost con¬ 
sciousness, and dimly she was 
aware of chopping blows made by 
another, and of her left arm coming 
away from its horrible mooring. 
She felt herself lifted and carried 
for several yards. She felt Andre’s 
rough, unshaved cheek against her 
own, and heard soft love words fall 
from the lips that bent to hers. 

Andre laid her down carefully 
and shouted for help. Poor fellow! 
There had been a time when he 
could have carried her all around 
the island. 

With a supreme effort, Bryn¬ 
hild opened her eyes. The flash¬ 
light was still where she had placed 
it, so that its round eye fell upon 
White Lady, or what was left of 
her. Now the plant was only a 
mass of crushed leaves and petals. 

“Yes, I did it,’’ came Andre’s 
stern voice. “The bete blanche 
would have killed you, darling!” 
He kissed her hungrily. “I’ve been 
a beast, myself—and a fool. Forgive 

And later after Brynhild’s gaping 
wounds were dressed, she heard 
Andre say four simple words that 
filled her with delight. 

“I am hungry, mother.” 
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CHAPTER I 
3 A. M. 

T HE night hours are terrify¬ 
ing in that part of the coun¬ 
try, away from traveled 
roads and the voices of sane 
men. They bring the moan of lost 
winds, the furtive whisper of sway¬ 
ing trees, the agony wail of fre¬ 
quent storms. They bring madness 


to men already mad, and fear and 
gibbering and horrible screams of 
torment. And sometimes peals of 
wild hideous laughter a thousand 
times worse. 

And with the dread of darkness, 
that night, came other fears more 
acute and more terrifying, to clutch 
viciously at the man who sought to 
escape. Macabre horrors of the past, 
breeding anew in the slough of his 
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memory. Visions of the future, 
huge and black before him. Grim 
dread of detection! 

The square clock at the end of 
the long corridor, 
radium-dialed for 
the guard’s ben¬ 
efit, told him si¬ 
lently that the 
hour was 3 A. M. 

The hour when darkness deepens 
before groping dawn; when man is 
so close to that other-world of mys¬ 
tery that a mere closing of his eyes, 
a mere clutching of the subcon¬ 


scious, brings contact with name¬ 
less shapeless entities of abhorrent 
magnitude. The hour when the 

night watch in this grim gray 

structure, and the 
solitary guard on 
the outer walls, 
would be least 
alert. His hour, 
for which he had 
waited seven months of eternity! 

His eyes were wide, staring, fear¬ 
ful. He crept like a cat along the 
corridor, listening for every sep¬ 
arate sound. Somewhere in the tiers 
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above him a man was screeching 
violently, thumping on a locked 
door with frenzied fists. That 
would be Kennery, whom they had 
dragged in only a week ago. They 
had warned him to be still at night, 
poor devil. In the morning he 
would learn the awful loneliness 
and silence of solitary confinement. 
Godl And men like that had to go 
on living, had to wait for death, 
slowly! 

He prowled forward again, trem¬ 
bling, hugging the wall with thin 
fingers. Three more corridors now 
and he would be in the yard. He 
clutched the key feverishly, look¬ 
ing down at it with hungry eyes. 
The yard, then the last great gate 
to freedom, and then. . . . 

H IS groping hands touched a 
closed door. He stopped ab¬ 
ruptly. Over his head hung the 
number 23. The V. D. ward. And 
he shuddered. Someone was mum¬ 
bling, laughing, inside—Halsey, the 
poor diseased idiot who had been 
here eighteen endless years. He 
would be on hands and knees, 
crawling over the floor, searching 
for beetles. He would seek and 
seek; and then, triumphant at last, 
he would sit for hours on his cot, 
holding a terrified insect cupped in 
his huge hands while he laughed 
gleefully at its frantic struggles. 

Sickness surged over the fugi¬ 
tive’s crouching body. He slunk on 
again quickly. God, he was glad 
when that mad caterwauling was 
smothered by a bend in the corri¬ 
dor I It clung in his brain as he tip¬ 
toed to the end of the passage. He 
fingered the key savagely. Eager¬ 
ness glared in his eyes. 

That key was his. His own! His 
own cunning had won it. During 
the past month he had obtained an 
impression of every separate lock 
between him and escape. Furtively, 
secretly, he had taken chewing- 
gum forms of every infernal slot. 


And no one knew. No one but 
Martin LeGeurn, Ruth’s brother, 
who had come once each week, on 
visiting day, and carried the impres¬ 
sions back to the city, and had a 
master key made. A master keyl 
Not successful at first. But he 
himself, with a steel nail file, had 
scraped and scraped at the thing 
until it fitted. And now, to¬ 
night. . . . 

He descended the staircase 
warily, feeling his way every step. 
It was 3:10 now. The emergency 
ward would be open, with its stink 
of ether and its ghastly white 
tables on wheels. He could hide 
there until the guard passed. Every 
move according to schedule! 

The door was open. He crept to¬ 
ward it, reached it, and stopped to 
peer anxiously behind him. Then 
he darted over the threshold and 
clung silently to the wall, and 
waited. 

H OURS passed. Frantic hours 
of doubt and uncertainty. 
Strange shapes came out of no¬ 
where, out of his distorted mind, 
to leer and point at him. God! 
Would those memories never die? 
Would the horrors of that hour of 
madness, seven months gone, tor¬ 
ment him forever, night after 
night, bringing back visions of 
those hideous creatures of living 
death and the awful limping thing 
of the inn? Was it not enough that 
they had already made a soul- 
twisted wreck of him and sent him 
to this black house of dread? 
Would they— 

Footsteps! They were audible 
now, approaching down the corri¬ 
dor outside. They came closer, 
closer. They scuffed past with an 
ominous shf-sh£-shf, whispering 
their way. With them came the 
muffled clink of keys, dangling 
from a great ring at the guard’s 
belt. And the sounds died away. 
The fugitive straightened up and 
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stepped forward jerkily. And then 
he was running wildly down the 
passage in the opposite direction. 
A massive door loomed before him. 
He flung himself upon it, thrusting 
his own key into the lock. The door 
swung open. Cold, sweet air rushed 
into his face. Outside lay the yard, 
bleak, empty, and the towering 
walls that barred the world beyond. 

His terror was gone now. His 
movements were mechanical and 
precise. Silently he locked the bar¬ 
rier behind him and slunk sideways 
along the wall of the building. If 
he made the slightest sound, the 
slightest false move, those glaring, 
accusing, penetrating searchlights 
would clank on and sweep the en¬ 
closure from one end to the other. 
The great siren would scream a 
lurid warning for miles and miles 
around, howling fiendishly that 
Paul Hill had escaped. 

But if he went cautiously, noise¬ 
lessly, he would be only a part of 
the darkness. There was no moon. 
The night was like pitch. The 
guard on the wall would not see. 

A step at a time he moved along 
the stone, hesitating before each 
venture. Now a hundred feet lay 
between him and the gate. Now 
fifty; and the guard had not heard. 
Now twenty. . . . 

His breath caught in his throat 
as he darted across the final ten 
feet. Flat against the last barrier 
of all, he fumbled with the huge 
lock. His fingers turned the key 
with maddening slowness, to muffle 
any fatal thud. Then, putting his 
shoulder to the mass, he pushed. 
The big gate inched outward. 

Without a sound he squeezed 
through the narrow aperture. His 
teeth were clenched; his lips tasted 
of blood. But he was out, outside! 
No one had seen him! Feverishly 
he pushed the great block of iron 
back into place. On hands and knees 
he crawled along the base of the 
wall, crawled and crawled, until the 


guard’s turret was only a grim gray 
blur against the black sky. Then, 
rising abruptly to his feet, he stum¬ 
bled into the well of darkness be¬ 
yond. 

“Thank God!” he whispered 
hoarsely. And then he was hacking, 
slashing his way through tangled 
black underbrush, with huge trees 
massed all about him and the inky 
sky blotted out overhead. 

CHAPTER II 
Armand LeGeurn 

N O one, that night, saw the 
disheveled gray-clad figure 
that stumbled blindly from the 
woods and slunk silently, furtively 
down the state road. No one saw the 
unholy lust for freedom in his eyes, 
or the thin whiteness of his com¬ 
pressed lips. 

He was violently afraid. He 
turned continually to glance behind 
him. But his fists were clenched vi¬ 
ciously. If that hideous siren 
sounded now, when he was so close 
to ultimate freedom, they would 
never take him back there alive. 
Never! Once before, during his 
seven hellish months of confinement, 
the siren had screamed. That was 
the time Jenson—foolish, idiotic 
Jenson, mad as a hatter—had scaled 
the walls. The bloodhounds had un¬ 
covered his hiding place in the heart 
of the woods, and he had been 
dragged back, whimpering, broken. 

But not this time! This time the 
escaped fugitive was no madman. 
Horror, not madness, had thrust him 
into that den of cackling idiots and 
screeching imbeciles. Stark horror, 
born of an experience beyond the 
minds of men. Horror of another 
world, a world of death and undead 
demons. And to-night, at four 
o’clock, Martin LeGeurn would be 
waiting at the crossroads, with a 
car. Martin would not be late. 

Paul Hill began to run. On and 
on he ran. Once he turned abruptly 
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and plunged into the edge of the 
woods as a passing bus roared up 
behind him. Then, as the bus bel¬ 
lowed past, he leaped to the shoul¬ 
der of the road again, racing fran¬ 
tically. 

A sob of relief soughed through 
his lips as he rounded the last sharp 
bend and saw, far ahead, a pair of 
stationary headlights glaring dimly 
toward him. He stumbled, caught 
himself. His legs were dead and 
heavy and aching sullenly, but he 
lurched on. And then he was 
gripping the side of the car with 
white nerveless hands, and Martin 
LeGeurn was dragging him into the 

There was no delay now. Every¬ 
thing had been arranged! The mo¬ 
tor roared sharply. The roadster 
jerked forward and gathered mo¬ 
mentum. The clock on the dash said 
five minutes past four. By five 
o’clock they would be in the city. 
The city, and Ruth, and—and then 
he would be free to finish it in his 
own way. Free to fight! 

He fumbled with the leather bag 
under his feet. 

“Why didn’t Ruth come to see 

“Listen!” Martin LeGeurn said 
sibilantly. 

P AUL stiffened. He heard it. The 
sound was a moaning mutter, 
trembling on the still air, somehow 
audible above the drone of the mo¬ 
tor. It rose higher, clearer, vibrat¬ 
ing like a living voice. Paul’s fingers 
dug cruelly into the leather seat 
cushion. The color seeped out of his 
face. 

He knew that sound. It was a lurid 
screaming now, filling the night 
with shrill significance. The night 
.watch had discovered his absence. 
He had blundered somewhere. Some 
door left open; some twist of un¬ 
foreseen fate—and now, up there in 
the tower, a black-faced fiend was 
whirling the handle of the great 


siren faster and faster, gloating over 
its hellish voice. The same awful 
wail had seared the countryside 
when Jenson had fled into the 
woods, four months ago. 

A terrible shudder shook Paul’s 
body. He cringed against his com¬ 
panion. Courage left him. Inco¬ 
herent mumblings came from his 
mouth. 

“They know,” Martin said jerkily. 
“In ten minutes the road will be 
patrolled. Every car will be 
stopped. Get into your clothes. 
Quick!” 

Paul stiffened. Suddenly he sat 
erect, fists clenched savagely. 

“They’ll never take me back! I’ll 
kill them! Do you hear? I’ll kill 
them all!” 

Then he was tearing at the 
leather bag between his knees. He 
got it open, dragged out the light 
brown suit and tan shirt, the neck¬ 
tie and shoes. Feverishly, as the 
car rushed on at reckless speed 
with Martin LeGeurn hunched over 
the wheel, he ripped off his asylum 
garb and struggled into the other. 
Deliberately he stuffed the gray 
clothes into the bag, and snapped 
the lock. 

“Get off this road. Take the first 
right.” 

Martin glanced at him quickly, 
frowning. 

“It’s madness. If we hurry, they 
may not—” 

“We can’t make it. The state 
police will—” 

“But if we turn off—” 

“I know the way, I tell you! Let 
me drive!” 

M ARTIN’S foot jammed on the 
brake. Even before the car 
had trembled to a stop, Paul 
snapped his door open and leaped 
out. And he was no longer a 
ghastly spectre in gaunt gray as he 
stumbled in the glare of the head¬ 
lights. He was a lean, powerful 
young man, decently dressed, reso- 
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lute and determined and fighting 
viciously to overcome his own 
natural terror. He slid behind the 
wheel without a word. The car shot 
forward again under more expert 
hands. Roaring over the crest of 
the hill, it swerved suddenly to the 
right and lumbered into a narrow 
sub-highway of dirt and gravel. 

And the siren screeched behind 
it. The whole of creation was vi¬ 
brant with that infernal moan. It 
would throb and throb all through 
the night, flinging its message over 
an unbelievable radius. It would 
never stop! 

But Paul paid no attention to 
it. He said curtly: “Heave that bag 
out. They’ll never find it in here.” 
And later, when Martin had obeyed, 
he said abruptly, scowling: “Why 
didn’t Ruth come to see me?” 

“She—she just couldn’t, Paul.” 

“Why?” 

“You wouldn’t understand.” 

“She’s waiting for me now. Is 
she?” 

“I”—Martin stared straight at the 
windshield, biting his lips—“I don’t 
know, Paul.” 

“She never tried to help me,” 
Paul said bitterly. “Good God, she 
knew why I was in there! She 
could have gone to Kermeff and 
Allenby and made them listen.” 

“They left the city,” Martin 
mumbled. 

“That’s a lie.” 

“She—” 

“I know,” Paul said heavily. 
“She went to them and they 
wouldn’t listen. They’re not sup¬ 
posed to listen. Doctor Anton Ker¬ 
meff and Doctor Franklin Allenby,” 
—the words were bitter as acid— 
“that’s who they are. Too big to 
believe the truth. Their job was 
to put me away and sign a state¬ 
ment that I was mad. That’s all 
they cared.” 

“I don’t think Ruth went to see 
them, Paul.” 

Paul’s hands tightened on the 


wheel. The stiffening of his body 
was visible, so visible that Martin 
said abruptly, as the car lurched 
dangerously to the side of the road 
and jerked back again: 

“You—you don’t understand, 
Paul. Please! Wait until you’ve 
talked to Father.” 

“Father?” And the voice was 
tinged with sudden suspicion. 
“Why not Ruth?” 

“You’ll know everything soon, 
Paul. Please.” 

Paul was silent. He did not look 
at his companion again. A vague 
dread caught at him. Something 
was wrong. He knew it. He could 
feel it, like a lurking shape leering 
and grinning beside him. Like those 
other lurking undead demons of 
seven months ago. But Martin Le- 
Geurn could not tell him. Martin 
was his friend. Someone else would 
have to blurt out the truth. 

The big roadster droned on 
through the night. 

I T was daylight when they 
reached the city. Murky, sodden 
daylight, choked with drizzling 
rain. Street lights still smirked 
above drooling sidewalks. The ele¬ 
vated trestle loomed overhead, a 
gleaming, sweating mastodon of 
steel. Silence, which had held sway 
for the past hour over black coun¬ 
try roads, gave way to a rumble 
of sound. 

“Better let me take the wheel,” 
Martin LeGeurn said dully. And 
when Paul had swung the car to 
the curb: “We’re safe now. They 
won’t look for you here. Not yet.” 

Not yet! Paul’s laugh was 
mockery. Before the day was over, 
the news of his escape would be in 
every headline, glaring over town. 
Newsboys would be shrilling it. 
News flashes on the radio would 
blurt it to millions of listeners. 
“Special Journal Dispatch! At an 
early hour this morning, Paul Hill, 
twenty-three-year-old inmate of the 
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State Insane Asylum, escaped. . . 

The car moved on again through 
slanting rain. The windshield wiper 
clicked monotonously, muttering 
endless words to the beat of Paul’s 
brain. “Police of this state and 
neighboring states are conducting 
an unceasing search for the escaped 
madman who eluded the dragnet 
last night. . . 

“You want to go straight to the 
house?” Martin LeGeurn said sud- 

“Of course. Why shouldn’t I?” 

“I’m not going in with you.” 

"Why?” 

“I’ve got something to do. Got 
to go to Morrisdale, and get there 
before night. But Father’s waiting 
for you. You can talk to him.” 

H E drove on. The streets were 
deserted, here in the lower 
downtown sector. The roadster 
picked its way through intricate 
short cuts and sideways, and 
emerged presently on the South 
Side, to purr softly along glisten¬ 
ing boulevards. 

"You’re going to Morrisdale?” 
Paul frowned. 

“Yes.” 

“What for?” 

“For—Ruth,” Martin said grimly. 
“It’s your own idea, Paul. Your 
method of escape. Just what I 
couldn’t think of myself, though 
I sat up night after night, half 
mad.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I’ll tell you—when it’s over,” 
Martin muttered. He was staring 
through the crescent of gleaming 
glass before him. His lips were 
tight, bloodless. “We’re almost 
there,” he said abruptly. 

They were entering the residen¬ 
tial sector of the South Side. The 
car groped its way more slowly. 
Paul stared on both sides, remem¬ 
bering the houses, the great church 
on the corner, the rows of stores: 
things he had forgotten during the 


past months. And presently Martin 
swung the wheel. The roadster 
skidded into a tree-lined road. 
Lovely homes with immaculate 
driveways and wide lawns loomed 
gray in the drizzle. The car slowed 
to an awkward stop. Martin turned 
abruptly, thrusting out his hand. 

“Good-by, Paul. Don’t worry.” 

“But—” 

“I’ve got to go. Got to reach 
Morrisdale on time to-night. Talk 
to Father, Paul. And trust me.” 

Paul gripped the outstretched 
hand. Then he was out of the car, 
hurrying up the drive. And the 
car was roaring down the road 
again, into the murk, like a great 
greyhound. 

P AUL’S fingers pressed the bell. 

He waited, nervously. The door 
opened. Old Armand LeGeurn, 
Ruth’s father, stood there on the 
sill, arms outthrust. 

After that, things blurred. The 
door closed, and Paul was pacing 
down the thick carpet with Le- 
Geurn’s arm around him. Then he 
was in the luxurious library, 
slumped in a huge chair, folding 
and unfolding his hands, while 
Old LeGeurn talked slowly, softly. 

“She couldn’t come to see you, 
Paul. They’ve sent her away. The 
same two physicians, Kermeff and 
Allenby. Less than a week after 
they sent you. Mad, they said. 
They’re big men, Paul. Too big. 
She never returned here after leav¬ 
ing the hospital at Marssen. They 
took her straight from there to 
Morrisdale.” 

“Morrisdale,” Paul muttered 
feebly. Suddenly he was on his feet, 
eyes wide and body tense. “That’s 
where Martin’s gone!” 

“He’s been often, Paul. That’s 
how you got your letters. He mailed 
them from here. She didn’t want 
you to know.” 

“But there must be some way of 
getting her out.” 
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‘‘No, Paul. Not yet. We’ve tried. 
Tried everything—money, influence, 
threats. Kermeff and Allenby are 
bigger than that, boy. They put 
their names to the paper. No power 
on earth can convince them they’re 
wrong. No power on this earth— 
yet.” 

‘‘Then she’s got to stay?” Paul 
pleaded. “She’s got to. . . .” He re¬ 
laxed again with a heavy shudder. 
"It’s not right, Mr. LeGeurn! It’s 
horrible! Why, those places are— 
are. . . .” 

“I know what they are, boy. 
We’re doing all we can. But we 
must wait. She still remembers 
those other things: Murgunstrumm 
and the awful creatures of the inn. 
They rush upon her. They affect 
her—queerly. You understand, boy. 
You know what it means. Until 
she’s forgotten all that, we can 
only wait. No physician in the 
country would disagree with Ker¬ 
meff and Allenby. Not with such 
evidence. In time she’ll forget.” 

“She’ll never forget, in there!” 
Paul cried harshly. “At night, in 
the dark, the whole thing comes 
back. It’s awful. Night after night 
it haunted me. I could hear that 
horrible laughter, and the screams. 
And those inhuman shapes would 
come out of nowhere, grinning and 
pointing and leering. She’ll never 
forget. If we don’t get her 
away. . . .” 

“Escape, son?” 

"Yes! Escape!” 

“It won’t do. She couldn’t face 
it. She’s not strong enough to be 
hunted down as you’ll be.” 

P AUL stood up savagely, push¬ 
ing his fingers through his 
hair. He stared mutely at the man 
before him. Then his nerves gave 
way. He buried his face in his 
hands, sobbing. 

“You’ll stay here to-night, Paul?” 
he heard Armand LeGeurn asking. 
Paul shook his head heavily. No, 


he couldn’t stay here. The first 
place they’d look for him would be 
here in Ruth’s home. As soon as 
they discovered that he had 
wriggled through their unholy 
dragnet, they’d come here and 
question, and search, and watch. 

“I want to think,” he said 
wearily. “It’s all so tangled. I want 
to be alone.” 

“I know, son.” Armand LeGeurn 
rose quietly and offered his hand. 
“Let me know where you are, 
always. If you need money or help, 
come here for it. We believe in 

Paul nodded. He didn’t need 
money. There was a wallet in the 
pocket of the coat Martin had 
given him. He could go and get a 
room somewhere, and think the 
thing out alone. More than any¬ 
thing else he wanted to be by him¬ 
self. 

“I’ll go to the North End,” he 
said, “and—” 

But Armand LeGeurn was pacing 
to the door. When he returned, he 
carried a small suit-case in his 
hand. 

“Take this,” he advised. “It won’t 
do for you to go prowling about 
the stores, getting what you need. 
Everything is here. And—be care¬ 
ful, Paul.” 

Paul took the suit-case silently. 
Abruptly he thrust out his hand. 
Then he hurried down the hall and 
went out the front door. 

CHAPTER III 
"To Rehobeth” 

P AUL found lodgings in a third- 
rate rooming house, deep in the 
twisted cobblestoned streets of the 
North End slums. There, late in the 
afternoon, he sat on the slovenly 
bed and stared fixedly at the single 
window. The suit-case, open but 
not unpacked, lay between his feet; 
and on top, grinning up at him like 
a black beetle nestling in the clean 
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white folds of the shirt beneath it, 
lay a loaded revolver. Armand Le- 
Geurn, acting evidently on the spur 
of the minute, had dropped it there 
just before clicking the bag shut. 

It was raining. A drooling porous 
mist fogged the window pane. The 
room was a chill, dark, secluded 
retreat high above the muttering 
side street below. A radio, some¬ 
where in the bowels of the house, 
mumbled dance music and crooning 
voices. 

Paul sat motionless. He was not 
afraid of realities any more. It was 
not fear of tangible things that 
kept the color out of his face and 
made him sit rigid. The police 
would never look here for him, at 
least not until they had combed the 
rest of the city first. He was in no 
immediate danger. He had money, 
clothes, and friends if he needed 
them. 

But the torment had returned— 
torment a hundred times more 
vicious than fear of capture. Mac¬ 
abre shadows stalked the room. 
Nameless voices laughed horribly. 
Fingers pointed at him. Red, red 
lips, set fiendishly in chalk-colored 
dead-alive faces, curled back over 
protruding teeth to grin malig¬ 
nantly. A significant malicious 
name hissed back and forth, back 
and forth, never ceasing. Murgurt- 
strummf Murgunstrumm! 

Ruth was in the asylum at Mor- 
risdale. Martin LeGeurn had gone 
there. Something was wrong. 
Martin had seemed preoccupied, 
mysterious. He hadn’t wanted to 
talk. Now he was gone Only 
Armand LeGeurn was left, and 
Armand had tried every method 
possible; had tried to convince 
Kermeff and Allenby that she was 
not mad. 

Paul’s fists clenched. He mouthed 
the two names over and over, twist¬ 
ing them bitterly. Kermeff and Al¬ 
lenby. It was their fault! He jerked 
to his feet, clutching at the wooden 


bed-post with both hands, cursing 
loudly, violently. 

Then he sat down again, staring 
at the black revolver which leered 
up at him. A truck rumbled over 
the cobblestones, far below. Some¬ 
one was turning the dials of the 
radio, bringing in snatches of deep- 
throated music and jangling voices. 
Paul reached down slowly and took 
the revolver in his hands. He 
fingered it silently, turning it over 
and over. Then he sat very still, 
looking at it. 

T EN minutes later, without a 
word, he stood up and put the 
revolver in his pocket. He bent 
over the suit-case. Very quietly he 
walked to the door. His lips were 
thin and tight, and his eyes glaring. 

He paced noiselessly down the 
narrow stairs to the lower hall. The 
street door opened and closed. He 
hurried out into the rain, along 
the sidewalk. 

Suit-case in hand, he groped his 
way through the maze of gleaming 
streets, avoiding the lighted thor¬ 
oughfares as much as possible, yet 
bearing ever toward the uptown 
sector. He glanced neither to right 
nor left, but strode along without 
hesitating, carried forward reck¬ 
lessly by the hate in his heart and 
the sudden resolution which had 
come to him. Not until he reached 
the outskirts of the slums did he 
consider his own peril again. Then 
he stopped, stepped quickly into 
a black doorway, and stared fur¬ 
tively about him. 

He was mad, walking through the 
streets like this. What if the police 
down here had been given his de¬ 
scription? What if they were even 
now looking for him? Probably 
they had and they were. If he 
stepped on a bus or boarded a 
street car, or even hailed a cab, he 
would be playing squarely into 
their hands. He couldn’t reach the 
LeGeurn home that way. And he 
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couldn’t go on walking, like a blind 
fool, waiting for some stranger to 
peer suddenly into his face and 
scream an alarm. 

H E studied the street in both 
directions. A hundred yards 
distant, on the corner, a red-and- 
white electric sign, blinking in the 
drizzle, designated a drugstore. 
Warily Paul crept out of the door¬ 
way and moved along the sidewalk. 
He was afraid again now, and ner¬ 
vous. He kept his face hidden when 
hurrying men and women brushed 
past him. Reaching the drugstore, 
he slipped inside without attracting 
attention and looked quickly for a 
telephone booth. An instant later, 
with a little gasp of relief, he 
swung the booth door behind him 
and groped in his pockets for a 

The nickel jangled noisily. With 
stiff fingers Paul dialed the Le- 
Geurn number and waited fretfully 
until the resultant hum clicked off. 

A masculine voice, Armand Le- 
Geurn’s, answered almost inaudibly. 

"Mr. LeGeurn,” Paul said slowly, 
fumbling for the right thing to say. 

His words had a surprising effect. 
LeGeurn, instead of waiting for 
him to finish, interrupted with a 
hearty laugh and sputtered quickly: 

"Hello, Frank, hello) By the 
Lord, man, it’s a downright joy to 
hear that voice of yours. I’m all 
tied up here. Police watching the 
house, and the phone wires tapped 
in the bargain. Damned incon¬ 
venient, I’m telling you! What’s 
up? What d’you want?” 

Paul’s reply choked on his lips. 
He stiffened, and his fingers tight¬ 
ened on the receiver. Phone wires 
tapped! Police at the house! Then 
abruptly he understood Armand 
LeGeurn’s ruse. Regaining his com¬ 
posure, he answered with assumed 
astonishment: 

“Police? Why, what’s wrong?” 


“What’s wrong! Don’t you read 
the papers?” 

“You don’t mean,” Paul said, 
frowning, “it’s about that chap who 
got away from the nut house? Good 
Lord, what’s that got to do with 
you?” 

“Plenty. Tell you later, when 
you’re sober.” 

“I’m sober now. That is, almost.” 

“What’s on your mind then?” 

“Nothing much.” Then Paul 
added quickly: “That is, nothing 
but the fact that I’m getting thor¬ 
oughly soaked and I’m stranded 
in the slums without a sou in my 
pocket, old man. I was going to de¬ 
mand your car to escort me home, 
if your pugilistic chauffeur isn’t 
asleep or something. But if you’re 
tied up. . . .” 

“The car, eh? Where’d you say 
you were?” 

“Down in the heart of the most 
miserable, sloppy, filthy section of 
this confounded city, my boy.” 
Paul flung back desperately. “And 
not enjoying it a bit.” 

“Really? Well, you can have the 
car. Welcome to it. Where’ll I send 
it?” 

Paul named the streets hurriedly. 
As an afterthought he said as care¬ 
lessly as he could: “Tell Jeremy to 
pull up at the dinky little drug¬ 
store just around the corner of 
Haviland. Yeah. I’ll be in there 
getting my feet dry. And say— 
thanks, mister. Thanks a lot. I ap¬ 
preciate it.” 

T HE telephone clicked omi¬ 
nously. Releasing it, Paul leaned 
against the side of the booth, limp, 
frightened, with cold sweat trick¬ 
ling down his face. It was another 
moment before he could steel him¬ 
self to open the door and step 
out. Then, with a forced slouch, he 
picked up his bag, pushed the door 
wide, and strode across the tile 
floor. 

He couldn’t wait in the store. 
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That would be dangerous. The 
police might see fit to check the 
call and send someone to investi¬ 
gate. But he could wait outside, in 
some convenient doorway a short 
distance up the street. And then, 
when he saw the car coming, he 
could walk casually toward it with¬ 
out being seen. 

Outside, with the rain beating in 
his face, he sought a suitable niche 
and found one. Huddled there, he 
wondered if his plan was plausible. 
It wasn’t. The element of risk was 
too great. If the police came to the 
drugstore, seeking him, they would 
be suspicious when they found him 
gone. They too would wait for the 
car. Then, if he stepped out. . . . 

But the car, coming from the 
suburbs, would have to pass along 
the avenue before turning into 
Haviland Street. That was it! Paul 
knew the machine by sight—a long 
low black roadster, inconspicuous 
among others, but easily discerned 
by one who knew it intimately. 
And it would have to cross the ave¬ 
nue intersection, have to pass the 
lights. 

Very quickly Paul slipped out 
of the doorway and hurried into 
the rain. 

H E had to wait long when he 
reached the square. While he 
waited, leaning against the wall of 
a building, with his coat collar 
pulled high above his neck and 
face, he watched the lights blink 
from red to green and green to red, 
endlessly. Slow lights they were, 
and the corner was a dangerous 
one, choked with traffic and scurry¬ 
ing pedestrians. The cars that 
snaked past, scintillating and 
gleaming, were like huge moving 
gems as they groped their way with 
sluggish caution. 

The whole square was bright 
with illumination. Brilliant store 
windows threw out walls of color. 
Sparkling electric signs twinkled 


overhead. Street-lamps glared ac¬ 
cusingly, sullenly, striving to pene¬ 
trate the rain. It was maddening to 
stand there, waiting and wait¬ 
ing. . . . 

Once a policeman, in rustling 
rubber coat, swung past with 
mechanical steps. Paul stiffened and 
watched him. But pedestrians were 
waiting at the same time for the 
traffic lights to become red and 
yellow; and the policeman paid no 
attention. He passed on idly, and 
Paul relaxed with a shudder. 

Five minutes passed, and ten. 
And then the car came. The lights 
were against it. It slowed cau¬ 
tiously as it approached; and as it 
stopped, Paul darted forward across 
the gleaming avenue. Skirting two 
intervening machines, he leaped to 
the running-board and clawed the 
door open. And then he was in the 
seat beside the lean, wiry form of 
Matt Jeremy, and muttering 
harshly: 

“I prayed for that light, Jeremy, 
prayed it would be red when you 
came. If you hadn’t stopped. . . .” 

Jeremy glanced at him quickly, 
bewildered. 

“What’s wrong, sir? I was going 
to the drugstore, like you told Mr. 
LeGeurn. I thought you wanted—” 

The light changed. Paul clutched 
the man’s arm and said abruptly, 
thickly: 

“Turn right. Get out of here 
quickly!” 

Jeremy grunted. The car jerked 
forward, hesitated an instant to 
nose its way through cross traffic, 
and swung sharply off the avenue. 
Gaining speed, it droned on through 
the rain, leaving the clamor and 
congestion of the main thorough¬ 
fare behind. 

“You’ll have to get home the best 
way you can,” Paul said evenly, a 
little later. “I’ve got to have the 
machine.” 

“That’s what Mr. LeGeurn said, 
sir,” Jeremy nodded. 
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“He’ll understand. That’s why I 
phoned.” 

“Yes, sir. He understands all 
right. He said for me to go with 
you.” 

“What?” 

“I’m to stick with you, sir. That’s 
what he said. If you want me.” 

Paul drew a deep breath and 
stared squarely into the man’s 
grinning face. 

"Want you! Jeremy, I—” 

“I might come in handy, maybe,” 
Jeremy shrugged. “Trouble’s my 
middle name, sir. Where to?” 

“To Rehobeth,” Paul said grimly. 
"To Rehobeth and the Gray Toad 
Inn. And the rest is up to God, if 
there is a God in that unholy 

CHAPTER IV 
“They Don’t Come Out, Sir." 

F OR years, old Henry Gates had 
squeezed a meager existence 
out of the ancient Rehobeth Hotel. 
For years he had scuffed quietly 
about the village, minding his own 
affairs and seldom intruding, but 
wise in his knowledge of what 
went on about him. For years he 
had lived in silent dread of what 
might some day happen. 

To-night he stood silently on his 
veranda, gazing down into the 
deepening dusk of the valley below. 
The air was cold and sweet with 
the smell of rain-soaked earth. 
Darkness was creeping in on all 
sides, hovering deep and restless 
above the village. 

Across the way a light blinked, 
announcing that Tom Horrigan’s 
boy was working in the stables. 
Other lights, feeble and futile, 
winked on either side. Beyond 
them the woods were still and dark, 
and the leaden sky hung low with 
threatening rain. 

"A night of evil,” Gates mum¬ 
bled, sucking his pipe. “There’ll be 
doin’s to-night. There’ll be laughin’ 


and screamin’ on the Marssen 
Road.” 

The light across the way went 
out suddenly. A boy appeared, 
framed in the stable doorway. The 
door creaked on rusty wheels, 
jarring shut. The boy turned, 
glanced toward the hotel, waved his 
hand. 

“Hi there, Mr. Gates! A fair 
black night it’ll be, hey? I was 
walkin’ to town.” 

“Ye’ve changed your mind, I’m 
thinkin’,” Gates retorted. 

“That I have. I’ll be goin’ home 
and to bed, and lockin’ my windows 
this night.” 

The boy hurried away. Other 
lights blinked out. Henry Gates 
gazed into the valley again, mutter¬ 
ing to himself. 

“There’ll be screamin’ and laugh¬ 
in’ in the old inn to-night.” 

He turned and hobbled inside. 
The door closed; the bolt thudded 
noisily. The village of Rehobeth 
was dormant, slumbering, huddled 
and afraid, waiting for daylight to 
arouse it. 

A N hour later the black roadster 
purred softly out of the dark¬ 
ness. The car was a dusty gaunt 
shape now, after three hours travel 
over sixty-odd miles of paved high¬ 
ways and black, deserted country 
roads. Matt Jeremy hung wearily 
over the wheel. Paul Hill, slumped 
beside him, stretched arms and legs 
with a grumble of complaint, and 
opened the door. 

Shadows filled the valley below. 
Here the road, after climbing 
steadily for five miles, rested in the 
uncouth little hamlet before ven¬ 
turing the last mile or so over the 
ridge into the next state. And 
Rehobeth had not changed since 
that day, more than seven months 
past, when Paul Hill had stood in 
this same spot—stood here with 
Ruth LeGeurn and laughed, because 
they were marooned with a broken- 
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down car and had to spend the 
night in the ancient hotel beside 
them. 

No, Rehobeth had not altered. It 
was still the same lonely isolated 
village, looking down upon a world 
all its own—a shadowed gray world, 
blanketed with bleak snow during 
the long winter months, swathed in 
murky sunlight through the sum¬ 
mer. Only sixty miles from the big 
city, only twenty-odd miles from 
civilization, but in reality a million 
miles from anywhere, sordid, aloof, 
forgotten. 

“Well, what do you think?” Paul 
said with a shrug. “Like the place?” 

“Not much, sir,” Jeremy con¬ 
fessed. “Still, I reckon it’s a pretty 
good hideaway, and it ain’t so far 
you can’t keep track of things.” 

“I’m not hiding, Jeremy.” 

“No? Then what are we doin’ 
here, sir? I thought”—Jeremy re¬ 
leased the wheel and slid out—“I 
thought we were just goin’ to lay 
low and wait.” 

Paul climbed the hotel steps 
slowly. The door was locked. Evi¬ 
dently it was bolted on the inside, 
and the inmates of the place had 
gone to bed. 

“Old Gates,” Paul smiled, “must 
be upstairs. They don’t expect visi¬ 
tors at this hour.” 

He hammered loudly. “Gates!” he 
called out. “Henry Gates!” 

A LONG interval passed, and 
presently a scuff-scuff of 
footsteps was audible inside. But 
the door did not open immediately. 
A face was suddenly framed in the 
window at the right, and a grop¬ 
ing glare of lamplight illuminated 
the veranda. Then the face and the 
light vanished, and the bolt rattled. 
The door opened cautiously. 

“Ye’re lookin’ for me, sir?” 
“You’re Gates?” Paul said, know¬ 
ing that he was. 

“Yes, sir. I am that.” 

“Good. We’re staying here a day 


or two. Gates. You’ve two good 
rooms vacant?” 

“Ye’re stayin’ here, sir? Here?” 

“Yes. Why not? Full up, are 

“No, no, sir. I’ve got rooms. Sure 
I’ve got ’em. Only the likes of you, 
with an automobile like that un, 
don’t generally—” 

Paul forced a laugh. He knew 
what Gates was thinking. 

“That’s all right,” he shrugged. 
“Quite all right. We want to do 
a bit of looking around. Might even 
decide to set up a hunting camp 
around here somewhere. Just show 
us the rooms and never mind about 
the car.” 

Old Gates was willing enough, 
once his fears were allayed. He 
held the door wide. Paul and 
Jeremy passed inside casually and 
gazed about them. 

There was nothing inspiring. 
Bare, cracked walls leered down as 
if resenting the intrusion. A musty 
lounge, long unused, leaned on 
scarred legs. A squat table, bearing 
the flickering oil lamp which Gates 
had first held, stood in the middle 
of the floor. Beyond, a flight of 
stairs angled up into darkness. 

’YE mind tellin’ me your 
names, sir?” Gates said hesi¬ 
tantly. “I’ll show ye to your rooms, 
and then I’ll be makin’ out the 
register.” 

“Mr. James Potter will do,” Paul 
nodded. “James Potter and chauf¬ 
feur. And by the way. Gates, have 
you a typewriter?” 

“Typewriter, sir?” Gates hobbled 
behind the desk and took down a 
key. “Afraid not, sir. I used to 
have, but you see business ain’t 
what it used to be.” He wheezed 
up the stairs with Paul and Jeremy 
following him. “Rehobeth be such 
an out-of-the-way place, sir, and 
nobody comes this way very often 
lately, and. . . .” 

The rooms were at the end of the 
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upper corridor, adjoining each 
other and connected by an open 
door. Paul inspected them quietly 
and smiled, and pressed a bill into 
the old man’s hand. And presently, 
alone in Paul’s chamber with the 
hall door shut, the two newcomers 
stared at each other and nodded 
grimly. That much was over with. 

"Didn’t recognize me,” Paul said 
evenly. 

"Recognize you, sir?” Jeremy 
frowned. 

"This is the place, Jeremy, where 
Miss Ruth and I stopped that 
night. You don’t know the details. 
You were in Florida with Mr. Le- 
Geurn.” 

“Oh. I see, sir. And you thought 
he might—” 

"Remember me? Yes. But seven 
months is a long time. The mad¬ 
house can change a man in less 
time than that. Open the bag, 
Jeremy, will you?” 

Jeremy did so, putting his knee 
to the leather and jerking the 
straps loose. Lifting the suit-case 
to the bed, Paul fumbled a moment 
with the contents, then stepped to 
the old-fashioned desk and sat 
down with paper and fountain pen 
in hand. 

And he wrote two letters, one to 
Doctor Anton Kermeff, the other to 
Doctor Franklin Allenby, address¬ 
ing both to the State Hospital in 
the city he had just left. The letter 
to Kermeff read: 

“My dear Kermeff: 

You will, I am sure, consider 
this note most carefully and 
act upon it as soon as possible. 
Mr. Paul Hill, the young man 
whom you and Allenby de¬ 
clared insane some seven 
months ago, and who escaped 
only very recently from con¬ 
finement, is now at the 
Rehobeth Hotel in a state of 
most complete and mystifying 
coma. Fortunately I am on my 
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vacation and was passing 
through Rehobeth at the time 
of his attack, and I am now 
attending him. 

The case, I assure you, is 
worth your gravest attention. 

It is the most unusual condi¬ 
tion I have ever had the for¬ 
tune to stumble upon. Of 
course, I am remaining here 
incognito. The name is James 
Potter. I suggest that you come 
at once, saying nothing to 
arouse undue attention to your¬ 
selves or to me. Later, of 
course, the patient must be re¬ 
turned to confinement; but 
meanwhile I believe I have 
something worthy of your 
esteemed consideration. 

A copy of this letter I am 
also sending to Allenby, since 
you are both equally interested 
in the case. 

Yours in haste, 
Hendrick Von Heller, M.D.” 

The letter to Allenby was an 
exact duplicate. Paul sat very still, 
staring at what he had created. He 
was gambling, of course. Only one 
thing he was sure of: that Von 
Heller, the very noted specialist, 
was actually somewhere in this part 
of the state, on vacation. Von 
Heller had discussed that with the 
doctors at the asylum, on one of 
his regular visits. 

As for the rest, Von Heller was 
known, by reputation at least, to 
both Kermeff and Allenby. But 
would the handwriting of the let¬ 
ters prove fatal? That was the risk. 
It might; it might not. Possibly 
Kermeff and Allenby had never 
seen, or never particularly noticed, 
Von Heller’s script. Perhaps—and 
it was very likely, considering the 
man’s importance and prestige—he 
had employed a secretary. At any 
rate, the element of chance was 
there. A typewriter would have 
lessened it, and could easily have 
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been purchased on the way here. 
But old Gates had none, and it was 
too late now. 

“We’ll have to face it,” Paul 
shrugged. “We can’t be sure.” 

“If it means a scrap, sir. . . .” 
“It might, Jeremy. Part of it 
might. But we’ll need minds, as 
well. Wills.” 

“Well now—” 

“Never mind,” Paul said. “It’s 
getting late. Come.” 

H E shoved the door open. 

Henry Gates had lighted the 
oil burners in the corridor, filling 
the upper part of the inn with a 
furtive, uneasy, yellowish glare. 
Probably those burners had not 
been ignited in months past. Per¬ 
haps not for seven months. And 
the lower lobby, illuminated only 
by the oil lamp on the desk, was 
deep with moving shadows, gaunt 
and repelling. 

Gates was writing in the register 
when Paul and Jeremy descended. 
He looked up and grunted, ob¬ 
viously startled. Holding his pen 
at an awkward angle, he said 
hurriedly: 

“Just puttin’ your names down, 
sir, I was. Be ye goin’ out?” 

“For a short drive,” Paul nodded. 
“M-m-m. It be a dark night, sir. 
Not a star in the sky when I 
looked out the window just now. 
And no moon at all to speak of. 
These be lonely roads about here.” 

Paul smiled bitterly. Lord, what 
mockery 1 Gates, huddled here, 
mumbling to him—to him —about 
the loneliness of the surrounding 
roads! As if he didn’t know! As 
if he hadn’t learned every con¬ 
ceivable horror there was to learn, 
seven months ago! 

“You’ve a mail box here?” he 
questioned curtly. 

“I’ll take it, sir,” Gates replied, 
eyeing the white oblongs in Paul’s 
hand. “Two of ’em, hey? Ain’t often 
the postman gets anythin’ here, sir. 


He’ll be cornin’ by in the mornin’, 
on his route.” 

“They’ll get to the city before 
night?” 

“Well, sir, the postman takes ’em 
to Marssen in his tin lizzie.” 

“That’s quite all right, then. 
Come, Jeremy.” 

“Be ye goin’ anywheres in par¬ 
ticular, sir?” Gates blinked, raising 
his eyebrows. 

“T THOUGHT we might turn 
JL down the old road that cuts 
in a mile or so below here. Looked 
rather interesting when we came 
through. Leads to Marssen, doesn’t 
it?” 

“It does that.” 

“Hm-m. I think I’ve been over it 
before. Vaguely familiar, somehow. 
If I’m right, there ought to be an 
old inn about two miles down. The 
Gray Goose, or the Gray Gull, 

“Ye mean the Gray Toad?” 

“That’s it, I guess. Closed up, is 
it?” 

“No, sir,” Gates’ voice was a 
whisper as he came out from be¬ 
hind his barlike desk and scuffed 
forward ominously. “It ain’t closed, 
sir. And if I was you—” 

“Who runs the place, I wonder? 
Do you know?” 

“I know, sir. Yus, I know. It’s 
a queer cripple as runs it, sir. A 
queer foreigner what never goes 
nowhere nor comes into the village, 
nor ever does anythin’ but limp 
around inside his own dwellin’. 
Murgunstrumm is his name, sir. 
M urgunstr umm.” 

“Strange name,” Paul mused, 
keeping his voice level with an 
effort. “And what’s so wrong about 
the place, Gates?” 

“I dunno, sir. Only I’ve heard 
noises which ain’t the kind I like 
to hear. I’ve seen automobiles stop 
there, sir—fine automobiles, too— 
and ladies and gentlemen go in¬ 
side, all dressed up in fine clothes. 
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But I ain’t never seen ’em again. 
They don’t come out, sir. And I 
know one thing, as I’m certain of.” 

“Yes?” 

“ A BOUT seven months ago it 
XJL happened, sir. I'm sittin’ 
here behind my desk one night 
along about evenin’, and a young 
couple comes walkin’ down the road 
from the woods. A pretty girl she 
was, if ever there was one; and the 
young man was about your height 
and looks, only not—excusin’ me, 
sir—so kind of pale-lookin’ and 
thin. They said as how their car 
was broke down about a mile up the 
road, and could they use my tele¬ 
phone to call a garage feller in 
Marssen. And then—” 

Gates peered furtively about him 
and came a step nearer. He was 
rubbing his hands together with 
an unpleasant sucking sound, as if 
he feared the consequences of say¬ 
ing too much. 

“They had supper here, sir, the 
two of them, and then they went 
out for a walk. Said they might 
walk down the valley, seein’ as how 
it was such a fine night. But they 
didn’t get there, sir. No, sir, they 
didn’t ever get there.” 

“They got lost?” Jeremy said 
curtly. 

“I’m not knowin’. All I know is, 
I’m sittin’ here about one o’clock 
in the mornin’, havin’ a bite to eat 
with the garage man after he’d got 
their automobile fixed up and wait¬ 
in’ for them to come back for it— 
and we sudden hear footsteps stum¬ 
blin’ up the steps. There’s a shout, 
and we run out. And it’s the young 
man, sir, walkin’ like one in a 
dream and white as a ghost. And 
he’s carryin’ the girl in his arms, 
like she’s dead; only she ain’t dead, 
sir, because she’s moanin’ and mum¬ 
blin’ like she’s gone clean mad. . . .” 

Gates’ voice choked off to a fal¬ 
tering hiss, leaving only a feeble 
echo to chase fretfully around the 


room. Jeremy was staring at him 
with wide eyes. Paul stood very 
stiff, white and silent. 

“And what happened then?” 
Jeremy whispered. 

“T A TELL, the young man fell 

V V down on the floor here like 
a dead one for sure, and he never 
moved a muscle when me and the 
garage feller bent over him. The 
girl, she lay here twitchin’ and 
sobbin’ and talkin’ a lot of words 
which didn’t make sense. Then the 
garage man and me, we got both 
of ’em into the young man’s car, 
and the garage feller he drove ’em 
as quick as he could to Marssen, 
to the hospital there. They called 
up the city for some real good 
doctors, and”—Gates shuddered 
violently and peered around him 
again—“and both the young man 
and his lady friend was put away 
in the insane-house,” he finished 
fearfully. 

There was silence for an in¬ 
stant. An unnatural, ugly silence, 
broken only by the sound of men 
breathing and the pft-pft-pft of the 
oil lamp on the desk. Then Paul 
laughed softly, queerly. 

“The insane-house, eh?” he 
shrugged. “A good story. Gates. 
Not bad at all. And they’re still 
there?” 

“It’s the God’s honest truth, sir. 
I swear it is. And the young people 
are still locked up, they are. I’m 
tellin’ ye, sir, I think of it even 
now on dark nights, sir, and I fair 
get the horrors from it!” 

“Thanks. I guess we’ll be moving 
along. Gates. We’ll have a look at 
your ghastly inn.” 

“But nobody goes along that road 
no more, sir. Not after nightfall!” 

“All right, old man,” Paul 
shrugged, knowing that his voice 
faltered slightly and his assumed 
indifference lacked the sincerity he 
strove to stuff into it. “Don’t sit 
up and worry about us. We won’t 
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come back the way the others did. 
I’d have a hard job carrying yon, 
eh, Jeremy?” 

Jeremy’s laugh, too, was vaguely 
harsh. But he turned and followed 
to the door. And an instant later, 
leaving Gates stiff-legged and star¬ 
ing in the middle of the unclean 
floor, with the sputtering oil lamp 
casting spider-shadows on the wall 
behind him, Paul and Jeremy 
stepped over the threshold. The 
door creaked shut behind them. 
They descended the wooden steps 
slowly. 

CHAPTER V 
M urgunstrumm 

T HE lonely untraveled road be¬ 
tween Rehobeth and the buried 
little town of Marssen, twelve 
miles distant, was particularly black 
and abandoned that night. Leaving 
the main dirt highway a mile or so 
below the last of Rehobeth’s strag¬ 
gling houses, it plunged imme¬ 
diately into sullen unbroken woods, 
where all sounds died to nothing¬ 
ness and the light was a dim, un¬ 
even, flickering gloom. 

The mud-crusted black roadster, 
with Jeremy at the wheel, careened 
recklessly down the main road, 
boring its way with twin beams of 
bright light. At the intersection, it 
slowed to a crawl, and Jeremy 
swung the wheel. Then, more 
slowly, the car proceeded down the 
Marssen road; and presently it was 
moving at snail-speed, groping 
along a snake track of deep ruts 
and loose, damp sand. 

“It ain’t,” Jeremy said la¬ 
conically, “what you’d want to call 
a pleasure drive, sir. Fair gives me 
the creeps, it does, after the old 
guy’s talk.” 

Paul nodded. He said nothing. He 
was thinking again, and remem¬ 
bering, in spite of himself. What 
Gates had narrated back at the 
hotel was true, and the old man’s 


words had awakened memories 
which were better a thousand times 
dead. 

Paul’s face was strained, color¬ 
less now. His hands were clenched 
defensively. He stared straight 
ahead of him through the dirty 
windshield, watching every sudden 
twist of the way, every looming 
shadow. Once he touched the re¬ 
volver in his pocket and felt sud¬ 
denly relieved. But he remem¬ 
bered again, and knew that the 
weapon would mean nothing. And 
presently, after ten minutes of 
slow, cautious progress, he said 
quietly: 

“Stop the car here, Jeremy.” 

“Here, sir?” 

“We’ll walk the rest. It isn’t far. 
They mustn’t see us.” 

Jeremy grunted. The roadster 
turned to the side of the road, 
scraped noisily against the thick 
bushes, and came to a jerky stop. 

“Will I lock it, sir?” 

“Yes. And keep the key in your 
hand. We may need it quickly.” 

Jeremy glanced at him quiz¬ 
zically. Then, with a shrug, he 
turned the ignition key, removed it, 
and slid out of his seat. In a mo¬ 
ment Paul was beside him, gripping 
his arm. 

“Sure you want to come, 
Jeremy?” 

“Why not, sir? I’m pretty handy 
with my fists, ain’t I?” 

“That won’t help, Jeremy. Noth¬ 
ing will help, if we’re seen.” 

“Well then, we won’t be seen. 
You’re shiverin’, sir!” 

“Am I?” Paul’s laugh was harsh, 
toneless. “That’s bad. I shouldn’t 
be. Not after what happened be¬ 
fore. Shivering won’t help, either. 
Come on.” 

T HEY passed down the narrow 
road, leaving the roadster half 
hidden, black and silent, behind 
them. Paul, thinking again, peered 
furtively on either side, fighting 
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back his fear of the darkness. 
Shadows leaped at him from matted 
walls of gloom. Faint whispers 
sucked down from above as the 
night breeze whimpered and mut¬ 
tered through rustling leaves. The 
horrors of the madhouse came 
back, vivid and close. Supernatural 
voices laughed hideously and 
screamed, and everywhere ahead, in 
the gloom, a limping shape seemed 
to be waiting and leering and point¬ 
ing triumphantly. 

Jeremy, more or less indifferent 
to intangible terrors, plodded along 
with a set frown on his square 
features. Shadows and whispers did 
not trouble him. He did not know. 
And Paul, pressing close to him, 
found relief in the man’s presence, 
and courage in his stolidness. 

So they walked on and on, until 
presently out of the darkness ahead 
of them, on the right, a gray mass 
took form with maddening slow¬ 
ness. Paul stood quite still, drawing 
his companion close. 

“That’s the place,” he said almost 
inaudibly. 

“There’s a light, sir,” Jeremy ob¬ 
served. 

Yes, there was a light. But it was 
a feeble thing, a mere oblong slit 
of illumination, visible faintly 
through a cracked shutter. And the 
house itself, upstairs and down, 
was sinister with darkness. Like an 
enormous humpbacked toad it 
squatted just off the road, isolated 
in its own desolate clearing, 
hemmed in on three sides by un¬ 
broken walls of gloom and silence. 

N OT a lovely place, the Gray 
Toad Inn. Not any more. At 
one time, Paul reflected, it had been 
a roadhouse of gay repute, situated 
pleasantly on an out-of-the-way 
road between semi-dead villages, 
with desirable seclusion a strong 
point in its favor. Here, night after 
night, had come revelers from the 
nearby city and even nearer towns, 


to laugh and drink and fill the big 
house with youthful clamor. 

But not any more. All that had 
changed. The inn had grown cold 
and lonely. The road itself had 
fallen more and more into disuse 
and obscurity. That very isolation 
which had made the place a popu¬ 
lar resort had now buried it in 
abject solitude and left it dark and 
dismal, hoary with interred mem¬ 
ories, sinking into slow rot. 

Yet a light glowed now in the 
lower level, winking out into the 
darkness. A wan yellow light, fil¬ 
tered through a cracked blind, 
clutching outward like a thin bony 
finger, as if pleading for old times 
to return. And Paul and Jeremy, 
staring at it, crept slowly, noise¬ 
lessly, through the deep grass of 
the overgrown clearing toward it. 

And there was something else, 
which the inn had never known 
in its days of laughter and gaiety 
—something which even Jeremy, 
who lacked imagination and feared 
no foe but of flesh and form, no¬ 
ticed furtively. 

“There’s somethin’,” he whis¬ 
pered, reaching out to grasp Paul’s 
coat, “there’s somethin’ awful queer 
here, sir. The air. . . .” 

P AUL stiffened. Fifty yards be¬ 
fore him, the humpbacked 
structure bulged sullenly against 
the crawling sky above. Deep grass 
rustled against his legs. He stared 
suddenly into Jeremy’s set face. 

“What do you mean?” he said 
thickly. But to himself, in his 
mind, he muttered triumphantly: 
“He’s noticed it too! He’s noticed 
it too! Ruth wouldn’t believe me 
when we came here before, but it’s 

“The air has a funny smell, sir,” 
Jeremy said slowly. “Like—like 
earth, or dirt. Like a mushroom 
cellar or somethin’. I must be crazy, 
sir, but it seems to hang all around 
here, heavy-like.” 
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Crazy? Paul choked out a 
jangling laugh, full of triumph. No, 
not crazy. Not yet. Jeremy was 
right. This place—this ancient 
abode of infernal silence and mon¬ 
strous horror—was alive within 
itself. It breathed and felt. It was 
no part of the woods around it. 

But Jeremy wouldn’t understand. 
The explanation was far too intri¬ 
cate and vague and impossible for 
him. Yet it was true. The atmos¬ 
phere surrounding this structure 
before them, the air that clung 
tenaciously to the entire clearing, 
was a living entity, a dull leaden 
thing, visible to eyes that dared 
seek it out. It was a part of the 
inn itself, having no connection, 
no acquaintance, with the air about 
it. It reeked up out of the very 
earth, and from the decaying walls 
of the building, and from the 
bodies of the dead-alive creatures 
who inhabited the place. 

But to Jeremy it was simply a 
creepy sensation, vaguely inexplic¬ 
able and unpleasant. And so Paul 
moved on, more and more slowly, 
cautioning his companion to com¬ 
plete silence. 

T HUS they reached the side of 
the inn itself, and Paul 
crouched there in utter darkness, 
with the great structure hunched 
over him, mastodonic and gaunt, 
enveloped in its pall of dull, mov¬ 
ing, viscous exhalation. 

For an instant Paul clung there, 
unable to put down his deepening 
dread. All the ancient horrors 
rushed upon him viciously, striving 
to shatter the walls of his mind 
and send him back, back down the 
road, reeling and laughing and 
screaming in madness, as they had 
done on that other night seven 
months ago. And then, slowly, he 
stood erect until he could peer 
through the cracked shutter. And 
hung there, rigid and flat-pressed 
against the window-ledge, staring. 


Only a vague semicircle of illu¬ 
mination was visible inside through 
the filthy window glass. There at 
a small square table against the 
farther wall, unaware of Paul’s 
presence, sat a long figure. The oil 
lamp on the table, peculiarly shaded 
with an agate cup-shaped globe, 
cast a restless, unreal glow into the 
man’s face. 

An ugly face it was, in the full 
horrible significance of the word. 
A sunken savage gargoyle, frog¬ 
like in shape, with narrow close- 
set eyes blinking continually be¬ 
neath beetled brows that crawled 
together, like thick hairy fingers, in 
the center. The broad nose, twisted 
hookwise, seemed stuck on, like a 
squatting toad with bunched legs. 
And the mouth was wide, thick, 
sensuous, half leering as if it could 
assume no other expression. 

T HE man made no movement. 

Apparently in a state of semi¬ 
stupor, he leaned on the table in 
the near gloom. Beyond him the 
feeble light played up and down 
the cream-colored wall and over the 
worn green carpet, revealing shad¬ 
owed shapes of other tables and 
other chairs and objects without 
definite form. 

Paul stared, utterly fascinated 
and terrified, clutching the window¬ 
sill with white hands, standing stiff 
and unalive in the darkness. He 
might have clung there indefinitely, 
remembering every separate fear of 
his last visit here, had not 
Jeremy’s guarded voice hissed sud¬ 
denly behind him: 

“Somethin’s cornin’, sir! A car!” 
Paul turned. A faint purring 
sound came to his ears from some¬ 
where down the road. He stepped 
forward violently and seized 
Jeremy’s arm. 

“Down!” he cried sharply. “Get 
down, man!” And then he was flat 
In the deep grass, heaving, breath¬ 
ing heavily, with Jeremy prone be- 
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side him, so close that their bodies 
fused together. 

“What is it, sir?” Jeremy whis¬ 
pered. 

“Be still!” 

In the road, the purring became 
an audible drone, as of a motor 
Nearer and nearer it came, and 
then, just once, a muted horn 
shrilled out, sending a muffled 
blast through the night. Twin head¬ 
lights took form and grew into 
glaring, accusing orbs. 

At that moment the door of the 
inn opened, creaking back softly. 
A lantern swung in the aperture, 
dangling from an uplifted hand; 
and the man with the toad face 
scuffed slowly over the threshold, 
muttering to himself and blinking 
his eyes. Bent, twisted grotesquely, 
he limped down the stone flagging 
a dozen paces and stood still, hold¬ 
ing the lantern high. 

T HE headlights of the oncoming 
car became brilliant bowls of 
fire, cutting slantwise through the 
unearthly mist of the grounds. 
They slowed and stopped, and the 
drone of the engine became sud¬ 
denly still. The lights were ex¬ 
tinguished. The car door clicked 
and swung open. A voices—a girl’s 
voice, vaguely timid and afraid and 
fantastically out of place in such 
sordid surroundings—said: 

“This—this is the place you are 
bringing me?” 

And the voice that answered her 
was somehow packed with subtlety, 
gloating and possessive in spite of 
its quite smoothness. 

“Certainly, my dear. You will 
enjoy yourself.” 

Two shapes materialized. Shad¬ 
ows in the gloom, nothing more, 
they moved down the path to 
where the lantern swayed before 
them. Then the outer rays of the 
light encompassed them, and Paul 
stared mutely with every ounce of 
color ebbed from his face. 


A man and a girl. Man-and-a- 
girl. It surged over and over in his 
brain. God! After seven months, 
the horror was still going on, still 
happening! The man—the man was 
like all the others, tall, straight, 
smiling, attired in immaculate eve¬ 
ning clothes. The girl was young 
and lovely and radiant in a trailing 
white gown and flame-colored 
velvet wrap. But she was not 
happy; she was not a willing guest. 
She was afraid and helpless, and 
her oval face was pathetically pale 
in the lantern glow—pale as ala¬ 
baster; the face of one who was 
very close to death, and knew it, 
and had no resistance left in body 
or soul to fight against it. 

S HE walked mechanically, star¬ 
ing straight ahead of her. And 
then the glare of the lantern swept 
full over her, revealing a mark— 
but no one would have seen it who 
did not look closely. Jeremy did 
not notice it, certainly. Only Paul 
discerned it—Paul, who was pray¬ 
ing that the mark would not be 
there. 

A mere patch of whiteness, where 
the girl had tried in vain to cover, 
with powder, a pair of ghastly 
crimson incisions, fiendishly sig¬ 
nificant. And the marks themselves 
were faintly visible as she came 
closer in the accusing halo of the 
uplifted lantern. 

She stopped very abruptly then, 
and peered at the hideous face be¬ 
hind the upraised arm. She trem¬ 
bled and shrank away from it, and 
a subdued frightened whisper came 
Involuntarily from her lips. Her 
companion put his arm about her 
and laughed, glanced indifferently 
at the man with the lantern, and 
laughed again, mockingly. 

“It’s only Murgunstrumm, my 
dear. He wouldn’t harm a fly. He 
wouldn’t know how, really. Come." 

The girl paced on, walking like 
one already dead, like one who had 
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been so long in the clutch of fear 
that nothing more mattered. The 
lantern cast a long gaunt shadow 
on the walk as she stepped in front 
of it. One long shadow—only one. 
The man in evening clothes, pacing 
just behind his lovely comrade, left 
nothing. Nothing but empty glar¬ 
ing whiteness. . . . 

T HEY went inside; and Mur- 
gunstrumm, scuffing over the 
sill behind them, reached out an ab¬ 
normally long arm to swing the 
heavy door shut. The last thing 
Paul saw, as the lantern light died 
behind the closing barrier, was the 
unholy grin which transfigured that 
toadlike face. Then—then some¬ 
thing possessed him. 

He was on his feet blindly, fists 
clenched until the palms of his 
hands stabbed with pain. 

“Great God, don’t let them do it! 
Don’t—” 

He stumbled forward, thrashing 
through the deep grass, retching 
with the sudden turmoil which 
roared within him. Frantically he 
staggered toward the door of the 
inn; mad, unreasoning, knowing 
only that he could not stand still 
and let the horror continue. 

He would have rushed to the 
door, then, and hammered upon 
it, screaming to the heavens above 
him; would have slashed his way 
into the house and fought—fought 
with hands and teeth and feet in a 
mad attempt to drag the girl from 
that foul embrace; would have con¬ 
tinued until they overwhelmed him, 
killed him. All to no purpose! 

But luck saved him. His blunder¬ 
ing foot twisted beneath him as it 
cracked against an immovable some¬ 
thing in the grass. Agony welled 
up through his leg, letting him 
down. He pitched violently for¬ 
ward and plunged headlong. 

And the madness left him as he 
lay there, gasping. Ahead of him he 
heard the door of the inn creak 


open. A probing shaft of lantern 
light swept the clearing, and Mur- 
gunstrumm stood there on the 
threshold, peering out. Then the 
innkeeper muttered something in¬ 
audible, and the door closed again. 
The light vanished. The clearing 
was very dark and still. 

W HAT a fool he was! In the 
fury of a moment’s insanity 
he had come within an inch of con¬ 
demning Ruth forever to the 
asylum. He had come within an in¬ 
stant of awful death, when life was 
the most necessary possession in 
the world. 

The girl in the flame-colored 
wrap was beyond his power to save. 
Beyond any power, except of a 
merciful God. The mark of the 
vampire was already imprinted in 
her throat. She was a slave of the 
demon who had stolen her soul. 
Nothing could help her now. 

Paul’s hands dug savagely into 
his face. A snarl came from his 
throat as he lay there in the deep 
grass. And then another sound, be¬ 
hind him, took his attention as 
something wriggled close. Jeremy’s 
voice said in a thick whisper: 
“You—you’re all right, sir?” 

“Yes, I’m all right.” 

“You ain’t hurt, sir?” 

“No. Not—hurt.” 

“Will we try to break into the 
place? That girl, she looked as if 
they might mean to do some dam¬ 
age—” 

“No. It’s too late.” 

Paul reached out and gripped the 
big man’s arm. He lay still for a 
moment then, waiting for strength 
to return. Then, with a warning 
whisper, he began to crawl back¬ 
ward through the glass. Not once 
did he take his gaze from that 
closed barrier. Inch by inch he re¬ 
treated until at last the deep grass 
gave way to underbrush and 
crackling bushes, and sheltering 
black trees loomed over him. 
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Rising, he stood in the darkness 
until Jeremy joined him. Then to¬ 
gether they crept silently back to 
the road. 

“Listen,” Jeremy cautioned him 
suddenly. 

T HEY stood quite still. A burst 
of laughter—feminine laughter, 
wild and shrill and vaguely mad— 
pursued them. Paul shuddered, took 
a step forward. Then, with an ef¬ 
fort, he turned and hurried on 
again. He said nothing until the 
roadhouse, with its pall of evanes¬ 
cent vapor, was buried again in 
the gloom behind them. Then he 
muttered grimly: 

“Did you see, clearly, the man in 
evening clothes?” 

Jeremy’s big body twitched as if 
something had jostled him. He 
turned a white, frightened face. 

“That feller, sir,” he whispered 
huskily, “there was somethin’ 
creepy about him. When he stepped 
in front of the lantern back 
there—” 

“You saw it too?” 

“I don’t know what it was, sir, 
but he didn’t seem natural.” 

“I know,” Paul said. 

“Who is he, sir?” 

“I don’t know. I only know what 
he is.” 

“And the cripple, sir. He’s the 
same Murgunstrumm feller the 
hotel man was tellin’ us about?” 

“The cripple,” Paul replied, and 
his voice was low and vibrant and 
full of hate, “is Murgunstrumm.” 

They paced on in silence after 
that. Reaching the car, they got in 
quickly. Jeremy stuck the key in 
the slot and turned it. The motor 
coughed, purred softly. The black 
roadster jerked backward, swung 
fretfully about, reversed again, and 
straightened with a lunge. 

“Back to the hotel, sir?” Jeremy 
said sharply. 

Paul answered, almost inaudibly: 
“Yes. Back to the hotel.” 


CHAPTER VI 
Kermeff and Allenby 

A T seven o’clock the following 
evening a large gray touring 
car, smeared and panting from sixty 
miles of fast travel, crunched to a 
stop before the Rehobeth Hotel. 
Twilight had already swooped 
down on the little community. A 
murky gloom welled up from the 
valley below. Lights blinked in the 
shadows, and the village lay silent 
and peaceful in the lassitude of 
coming night. 

The car door clicked open. A 
gray-coated figure slid from the 
chauffeur’s seat and moved quietly 
to the rear, glancing queerly, 
frowningly at the hotel. Mechan¬ 
ically he pulled open the rear door. 

The two men who descended 
after him were, it was evident, 
somehow ill at ease and vaguely 
apprehensive. For an instant they 
clung close to the car, scowling 
unpleasantly and impatiently. They 
exchanged glances and comments. 
Then, yvith a word to the driver, 
they advanced to the steps. 

Old Gates, aroused by the sound 
of the machine’s arrival, met them 
in the doorway. Squinting at them, 
he asked hesitantly: 

“Be ye lookin’ for someone, sirs?” 
“For Mr. James Potter,” the 
larger of the two said distinctly. 
“He expects us. We should like to 
go directly to his rooms, if you 
please.” 

“To be sure, sir,” Gates grimaced. 
“I’ll take ye right up now, I will. 
Come this way, sir.” 

“Er—it will perhaps be better if 
we go up alone. Will you direct 
us?” 

Gates blinked, and stared more 
intently then, as if distrustful. But 
he turned with a shrug and said, 
rather stiffly: 

“Of course, sir. Walk right 
through the lobby here and up the 
stairs, and turn right and go 
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straight down the hall to the last 
door.” 

“Thank you.” 

K ERMEFF and Allenby as¬ 
cended the stairs slowly, with 
Kermeff in the lead. They were 
strange companions, these two. Of 
different nationalities, they differed 
also in face and form, and ob¬ 
viously in temperament. Kermeff, 
the larger, was a bull-shouldered, 
aggressive man with huge hands 
that gripped the railing viciously. 
He possessed a sensitive mouth and 
keen eyes that declared him fiery, 
alert, possibly headstrong, and as 
stubborn as stone. 

Allenby, trailing behind him, was 
smaller, wiry in stature, stern and 
deliberate of movement. Sullen, 
aloof, he climbed without a word 
and without a backward glance. 

Together they strode along the 
upper landing to the door of James 
Potter’s room. Kermeff knocked 
sharply. The door opened, framing 
Matt Jeremy on the threshold. 

“Mr. Potter?” Kermeff said gut- 
turally. 

“Yes, sir,” Jeremy nodded. “Come 
right in.” 

Kermeff stepped over the sill. 
Allenby, hesitating an instant, 
peered up and down the corridor, 
shrugged and followed him closely. 
Very quietly, unobtrusively, Jeremy 
closed the door as he had been told 
to do. 

A single lamp, not too efficient, 
burned on the desk in the corner. 
Beside it Paul Hill leaned silently 
against the wall, waiting. Kermeff 
and Allenby, pacing into the room, 
saw him each at the same moment. 

The big man stiffened as if a 
wire had been drawn taut within 
him. He flung up his head and 
stared. He wet his lips and sucked 
a long noisy breath into them. 
Allenby took a sudden step for¬ 
ward, stopped abruptly and stood 
quite still. 


“You!” Kermeff rasped violently. 
“Where is Doctor Von Heller?” 

“Sit down, gentlemen,” Paul said 
evenly. 

“Where is Von Heller?” 

“Von Heller is not here.” 
“What? What are you saying? 
Are you. . . ?” 

“I wrote the letters myself, gen¬ 
tlemen,” Paul shrugged, “to bring 
you here.” 

K ERMEFF realized the truth. 

He had been trapped. He had 
gulped the bait completely. His one 
desire now was to spit it out again, 
to leave before the madman before 
him became violent. Kermeff swung 
about with a lurid growl. 

But the exit was barred, and the 
physician stiffened again. The door 
was closed; Jeremy leaned against 
it. Kermeff stood on braced legs, 
swaying. He gathered himself. With 
a great oath he flung himself for- 

He stopped almost in the same 
movement. Jeremy’s hand, sliding 
out of a bulging pocket, gripped a 
leveled revolver. Kermeff glared at 
it with animal hate. Turning again, 
very slowly and deliberately, he 
faced Paul. 

“Sit down,” Paul ordered. 

“You are mad!” 

“Sit down, I .said.” 

Kermeff sank into a chair. He 
was trembling not with fear, but 
with rage. He sat like a coiled 
spring, ready to leap erect. He 
glared sullenly at his colleague, as 
if expecting Allenby to work the 
impossible. 

Instead, Allenby glanced fur¬ 
tively from the rigid revolver to 
Paul’s set face, and sat down also. 
Not until then did Paul move away 
from the wall. He, too, drew a re¬ 
volver from his pocket. 

“It is your car outside, I sup¬ 
pose?” he said quietly, addressing 
Kermeff. “Yes?” 

“Yes.” 
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"Come with me, then. At once, 
please.” 

K ERMEFF stood up, watching 
every move with smoldering 
eyes that threatened to blaze any 
moment into flame. He said harshly, 
gutturally: 

“Why did you summon us here?” 
“You will see, in time.” 

“It is an outrage! I demand—” 
“Demanding will do you no 
good,” Paul said crisply. “You are 
here and you will stay here. There 
will be no argument.” 

“I will have you arrested for 
forgery!” 

“You are going downstairs with 
me and instruct your driver to re¬ 
turn to town. You will tell him, 
very simply, that you have no fur¬ 
ther need for him. And you will 
make no false move, KermefF. I 
didn’t bring you here for pleasure 
or for any petty hate. If you at¬ 
tempt in any way to trick me, I will 
kill you.” 

Kermeff faltered. For an instant 
it seemed that he would give way 
to his violent anger and rush for¬ 
ward blindly, despite the twin re¬ 
volvers that covered him. Then, 
trembling from head to foot, he 
turned to the door. 

Jeremy held the door open as the 
physician strode into the hall. Paul 
followed silently, close enough be¬ 
hind to keep his protruding coat 
pocket, with his revolver buried in 
it, on a direct unwavering line with 
the man’s back. 

And Kermeff tried no tricks. Ob¬ 
viously he realized the grim 
severity of his position. He walked 
deliberately down the corridor, 
descended the stairs, and strode 
across the lobby. Gates, glancing at 
him from behind the desk, mumbled 
an inaudible greeting. Kermeff, 
without replying, went directly to 
the door and stepped out on the 
veranda, with Paul only inches be¬ 
hind him. 


T HE chauffeur stood there, lean¬ 
ing indifferently against the 
rail. Kermeff looked squarely at 
him and said distinctly: 

“We are staying here, Peter. You 
may go back to the city. We shall 
not need you.” 

“You won’t want me, sir?” 
“When we do, I will send for 
you.” 

The chauffeur touched his hand 
to his cap and turned to the steps. 
Kermeff, swinging on his heel, re¬ 
entered the hotel. He climbed the 
stairs with methodical precision. 
He said nothing. With Paul still 
behind him, very close and silent, 
he returned to the room he had just 
left. 

And there, with the door closed 
again, Paul said evenly: 

“That is all, gentlemen. I must 
ask you to remain here quietly 
until it is dark. Then. . . .” He 
shrugged his shoulders. 

Allenby, peering at him sharply, 
said in a thick voice: 

“Then what?” 

“I don’t know. Perhaps we shall 
go mad.” 

Paul sat down, toying with the 
revolver. Kermeff and Allenby 
glared at him, then glanced signifi¬ 
cantly at each other. Jeremy, stolid 
and silent, remained standing at the 
door. 

T HAT occurred at seven-thirty 
o’clock. At nine, Paul glanced 
at his watch, stirred impatiently in 
his chair, and stood up. Crossing 
quickly to the window, he drew 
the shade and peered out. It was 
very dark outside. The village was 
a thing of brooding silence and 
blackness. The sky held no twin¬ 
kling points of light, no visible 
moon. There was no need to wait 
longer. 

He stepped to the bed and drew 
back the covers, exposing the white 
sheets beneath. Methodically he 
pulled the top sheet free and tore 
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it into inch-wide strips and ripped 
the strips into sections. Jeremy was 
watching queerly. Kermeff and 
Allenby stared and said nothing. 
Perhaps they thought he was mad. 

And perhaps he was! Certainly 
it was a mad thing he was doing 
—a crazy, fantastic idea which had 
crept into his mind while he sat 
there in the chair, thinking of what 
the night might hold. And now, as 
he pulled his suit-case from the 
corner and rummaged through it 
in search of the needle and thread 
which Armand LeGeurn had 
stowed there, a thin smile played 
on his lips. Without a doubt they 
would think him mad in another 
moment. 

He found what he sought. Cross¬ 
ing quietly to the door, he put his 
revolver into Jeremy’s hand and 
said simply: “Be careful.” To do 
what he intended, he would have to 
bend over within reach of Ker- 
meff’s thick arms and then within 
reach of Allenby’s. It would not do 
to leave the gun unguarded in his 
pocket, for a groping hand to seize. 

H E turned and gathered up the 
strips of white cloth. To 
Kermeff he said evenly: 

“Put your hands behind you.” 
“What are you going to do?” 
“Nothing to hurt you. Perhaps 
something that may save you from 
harm later. Put them behind you.” 

With a shrug, as if to imply that 
insane men must be humored, the 
big man complied. 

Paul bent over him. Across the 
front of the man’s vest he stretched 
a twelve-inch strip of cloth and 
sewded it quickly into place. A sec¬ 
ond strip, somewhat shorter, he 
sewed across the first, forming a 
large gleaming cross. The stitching 
was crude and clumsy, but it would 
hold. Unless clutching fingers or 
teeth tore the sheeting loose, the 
thing would remain in place. 

Kermeff, meanwhile, was watch¬ 


ing with hostile eyes. When the 
operation was finished he relaxed 
and held his coat open, studying 
the cross as if he could not quite 
believe. Then he scowled unpleas¬ 
antly and peered again into Paul’s 
face. 

“In God’s name, what is this 
for?” 

“For your protection,” Paul said 
grimly. “And you are right. Pro¬ 
tection in God’s name.” 

Kermeff laughed—a strained un¬ 
natural laugh that was more animal 
than human. But Paul was already 
at work upon Allenby, and pres¬ 
ently he was attaching a third cross 
to his own body, in such a posi¬ 
tion that a single outward fling of 
his coat would reveal it to anyone 
who stood before him. Finally, 
pacing to the door, he took the two 
revolvers from Jeremy’s hand and 
said quietly: 

“Do the same to yourself, 
Jeremy. I’ll stand guard. As soon 
as you’ve finished, we’ll be leav¬ 
ing.” 

CHAPTER VII 
The Innkeeper 

HE Gray Toad Inn was half a 
mile ahead. Paul, huddled over 
the wheel of the roadster, glanced 
quickly into the face of the man be¬ 
side him and wondered if Anton 
Kermeff were afraid. But there was 
no trace of fear in the big man’s 
features. They were fixed and 
tense: the thick brows were 

knitted together in a set frown, 
the eyes focused straight ahead, 
unblinking. If anything, Kermeff 
was violently angry. 

But he was also helpless. He was 
unarmed, and the door-pocket under 
his right hand contained nothing 
which might serve as a weapon. 
Paul had seen to that before leav¬ 
ing the hotel. And Paul’s own 
hand, resting carelessly on the rim 
of the wheel, hovered only a few 
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inches above the revolver in his 
coat pocket. If Kermeff made a 
single treacherous move, that hand 
could sweep down in a scant sec¬ 
ond and lash up again. 

Moreover, the roadster’s con¬ 
vertible top was down; and Matt 
Jeremy, in the spacious rumble- 
seat beside the huddled form of 
Franklin Allenby, commanded a 
view of the front. If Kermeff 
moved, Jeremy had orders to strike 
first. As for Allenby, the very 
presence of the powerful Jeremy 
beside him seemed to have driven 
all thought of resistance from his 

The car purred on, eating its way 
with twin shafts of light drilling 
the* uncanny darkness. The Gray 
Toad Inn was just ahead. 

This time Paul did not stop the 
car. Approaching on foot, under 
cover, would avail nothing to-night. 
The car was part of the plan. Paul 
clung to the wheel and drove 
steadily along the unused road, 
until at last the massive grotes- 
query of the inn materialized in the 
gloom on the right. 

As before, a light glowed on the 
lower floor, struggling feebly to 
grope through the atmosphere of 
abomination that hung over the 
entire building. The car slowed to 
a groping pace, approaching almost 
noiselessly. Kermeff was staring. 
Paul looked at him, smiled thinly, 
and said in a low voice: 

“The Gray Toad, Kermeff. 
You’ve heard of it before?” 

T HE physician said nothing. He 
sat very stiff, his hands clench¬ 
ing and unclenching nervously. Ob¬ 
viously he was beginning to re¬ 
alize the peril of his position, the 
danger of being hauled blindly 
through the night, on a strange 
mission, by a madman who pre¬ 
sumably sought revenge. 

Ahead, the light winked sud¬ 
denly as if an obstruction inside 


the grim walls had stepped momen¬ 
tarily in front of it. Then it glowed 
again. The door of the inn swung 
back. 

Instinctively Paul’s foot touched 
the brake. The car stopped with a 
tremor. With sudden dread Paul 
waited for whatever would emerge. 

At first he saw nothing. He was 
looking for the wrong thing. He 
expected a human shape—the 
hunched body of Murgunstrumm or 
perhaps one of the immaculate eve¬ 
ning-attired inhabitants. But it was 
no human form that slunk over the 
threshold into the night. It was an 
indistinct creature of low-slung 
belly and short legs. It crept forth, 
hugging the ground, and broke into 
a loping run straight for the road. 
A long thin howl rose on the still 
air. The howl of a wolf. 

Paul shuddered, still staring. 
Wolves, here in Murgunstrumm’s 
house, meant only one thing! They 
were not flesh and blood, but— 

Kermeff cried aloud. The loping 
thing ahead had reached the road 
and stopped quite still. Crouching, 
it swung about to face the car, as if 
seeing the machine for the first 
time. The twin lights fell full upon 
it as it bellied forward, revealing 
a sleek black body and glittering 
eyes of fire. 

T HERE was an instant of empti¬ 
ness, of stiffening inaction, 
while the thing’s eyes glared bale- 
fully. Then, all at once, it rushed 
forward with amazing speed, 
hurtling through the intervening 
space so quickly that it seemed to 
lose form as it came. 

And it had no form! Even as it 
swept the last few yards it became 
a shapeless blur and vanished 
utterly; and in its place, swooping 
up before the headlight, came a 
flapping winged thing which drove 
straight at Paul’s face. 

Just once it struck. An unearthly 
stench invaded Paul’s nostrils. The 
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smell of the grave enveloped him, 
choking him. Then the creature was 
high above, hanging like a painted 
shape against the sky, with wings 
swaying slowly. And Kermeff was 
laughing in a peculiarly cracked 
shrill voice: 

“It’s a bat! It’s only a bat!” 

Paul’s foot hit the accelerator 
sharply. The car jerked forward, 
careening down the road. But even 
as it groaned to a stop again before 
the driveway of the inn, Paul 
looked up again apprehensively, 
muttering to himself. And the bat 
still hovered near, seeming to eye 
the occupants of the room with a 
malicious hungry glare of hate. 

“Come,” Paul said sharply, climb¬ 
ing out. “Hurry!” 

He strode toward the door. Some¬ 
how the thought that Kermeff and 
Allenby might choose this moment 
to chance an attack, or to attempt 
escape, seemed insignificant. The 
other peril was so much greater 
and closer that he could consider 
nothing else. 

He was a fool—that was it! No 
sane man would be deliberately 
walking into the horrors of this 
diabolical place after once having 
had the luck to escape. Yet he was 
doing precisely that. He was risk¬ 
ing something more than life, more 
than the lives of his three com¬ 
panions—for Ruth. 

S TILL he advanced, not daring 
to hesitate or look above him. 
He knew, without looking, that the 
same significant shape hovered 
there—the thing which had once 
been a wolf and now was a bat, 
and in reality was neither. And it 
was there for a reason. Pangs of 
hunger had driven it out into the 
night, to prowl the countryside or 
perhaps to pay a visit to one of the 
nearby villages. And here—here at 
hand was a means of satiating that 
hunger, in the shape of four un¬ 
wary visitors to the abode of evil. 


Four humans of flesh and blood 
Flesh which meant nothing; blood 
which meant everything! 

But it was too late to turn back. 
The door creaked open in Paul’s 
face. A glare of light blinded him. 
A lantern swung before him, and 
behind it gleamed a pair of pene¬ 
trating, searching eyes. Paul gazed 
fearfully into the eyes, into the 
contorted frowning mask of fea¬ 
tures in which they were set at in¬ 
credible depth. With an effort he 
smothered his increasing fear and 
said in an uneven voice: 

“You—you’re still open, my good 

The repulsive face shook side¬ 
ways. The thick lips parted sound¬ 
lessly, mouthing an unspoken nega- 

“Oh, come,” Paul insisted, forcing 
something like a careless laugh. 
“We’re hungry. We’ve come a long 
way and have even farther to go. 
Can’t you stretch it a bit and 
scrape up something for us to eat 
and drink?” 

Again Murgunstrumm shook his 
head without answering. The lan¬ 
tern swayed directly in front of 
Paul’s face, vivid and repelling. 

“TX TE’LL make it worth your 

VV while,” Paul argued des¬ 
perately. “We’ll pay you—” 

He did not finish. That same nau¬ 
seating stench assailed him ab¬ 
ruptly and a distorted black thing 
flopped past his head to careen 
against the lantern and lurch side¬ 
ways into Murgunstrumm’s face. 
Paul recoiled with an involuntary 
cry. But the thing had no evil in¬ 
tentions; it merely circled Mur¬ 
gunstrumm’s shoulders erratically, 
uttering queer whispering sounds. 
And then all at once it darted away. 

“We’ll pay you double,” Paul 
said again, recovering himself and 
stepping forward crisply. “We’ll—” 
He stopped. Murgunstrumm was 
no longer scowling. The twisted 
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face was fixed in a hungry grin. 
The sunken eyes were riveted, like 
the eyes of a starved animal, square¬ 
ly in Paul’s face. Murgunstrumm 
lifted the lantern higher and said 
thickly: 

“You come in.” 

Paul stepped forward, knowing 
only that he felt suddenly weak 
and very afraid. Mechanically he 
crossed the sill. Kermeff followed 
him, and Allenby, and Jeremy 
entered last. Then the door swung 
shut and Murgunstrumm was lean¬ 
ing against it, the lantern dangling 
in his hand. His lips were spread 
in a huge idiotic grin. His eyes 
were twin sloes of fire, fixed and 
unmoving. 

I T was a queer room. The only 
two sources of light, the lan¬ 
tern and the slender-necked oil 
lamp on the table, were feeble and 
flickering, filling the entire chamber 
with a faltering, dancing yellow 
glow and uncouth crawling shad¬ 
ows. A bare floor, evidently once a 
polished dance surface, but now 
merely a layer of blackened boards, 
extended away into unlimited 
gloom. The walls were mere sug¬ 
gestions of shapes in the semidark, 
visible only when the fitful lamps 
were generous enough to spurt into 
restive brilliance. 

There were tables—three, four of 
them. Round squat tables of dark 
color, holding candle stumps with 
black dejected wicks set in green 
glass holders, which threw out tiny 
jeweled facets of light. 

And it was the light—lamplight 
and lanternlight—which put the 
room in motion and lent it that 
restless, quivering sensation of 
being furtively alive. First the lamp 
flare, sputtering and winking, fight¬ 
ing against stray drafts which came 
out of cracked walls and loose win¬ 
dows. And then, more particularly, 
the glare of the lantern in Murgun- 
strumm’s hanging fist, jerking 


slowly into the center of the room 
as the cripple limped forward. 

“Sit down, sirs,” Murgunstrumm 
leered. “We be all alone here to¬ 
night.” 

He scuffed past, seeming to sink 
into the floor each time his twisted 
right foot came in contact. His 
guests stared at him, fascinated 
utterly, as he hobbled to the farther 
wall. There, grinning at them in¬ 
differently, he- raised the lantern 
face high and clawed up its globe 
with crooked fingers, and peered 
fixedly at the burning wick as if 
it were a thing of evil significance. 

And his face was full in the 
realm of it—a gargoyle of mali¬ 
cious expectation. A contorted mass 
of shapeless features, assembled by 
some unholy chance or perhaps de¬ 
veloped by some unholy habit. And 
then the lips protruded, the cheeks 
bloated for an instant. The thick 
tongue licked out, directing a gust 
of air into the lantern. The flame 
expired. 

A FTER that, Paul and his com¬ 
panions retreated to an out-of- 
the-way table, as near the door as 
possible, and sat very close together, 
in silence. 

Murgunstrumm vanished, to re¬ 
appear a moment later with a cloth, 
ghastly white in the contrasting 
gloom, slung over his stiffened 
arm. Grinning, he bent over the 
table, lifted the lamp, and spread 
the cloth in place. Lowering the 
lamp again, he said gutturally : 
“Ye’ll be wantin’ food, huh?” 
“Anything,” Paul said, cringing 
from the hovering face. “Anything 
will do.” 

“Uh-uh. I’ll find somethin’, I 
will.” 

“And—er—” 

“Yus?” 

“Can’t we have a bit more light 
here? It’s—it’s ghastly.” 

The innkeeper hesitated. It 
seemed to Paul for an instant that 
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the man’s lips tightened almost im¬ 
perceptibly and the dull sheen of 
his eyes brightened as if some 
nerve, buried in that venomous 
head, had been short-circuited. 
Then with a shrug the fellow 
nodded and said: 

“Yus, sir. We don’t generally 
have much light here. I’ll touch up 
the candles, I will.” 

He groped to the other tables 
and bent over them, one after an¬ 
other, scratching matches and hold¬ 
ing his deformed, cupped hands 
over the cold candle wicks. And 
presently four tiny flames burned 
in the thick gloom, like tiny moving 
eyes, animal eyes glowing through 
fog. 

' XA/HO”—it was Anton Ker- 
V v meff speaking for the first 
time—“who is that man?” 

“Murgunstrumm,” Paul said 
dully. 

“He is horrible. Horrible!” 

“He is more than that,” Paul 
replied bitterly. 

“I refuse to remain here. I shall 
go—” 

“No.” Paul bent over the table, 
gazing straight into the physician’s 
face. “You will not leave so easily, 
Kermeff.” 

“You have no right!” 

“I have nothing to do with it.” 

Kermeff’s mouth tightened in the 
midst of a guttural exclamation. He 
said very sharply: “What?” 

“You would never leave here 
alive. Wait, and watch.” 

Kermeff’s face whitened. Allenby, 
sitting just opposite him, looked 
sharply, furtively, at Paul and 
trembled visibly. He licked his lips. 
He said falteringly, in a whisper: 

“Why did we come here?” 

“To wait—and watch.” 

“But it is madness! That man—” 

“That man is all you imagine,” 
Paul said, “and more. You will see, 
before the night is over.” 

His voice choked off. He was 


aware of no sound behind him, tio 
scuff of feet or suck of breath; 
only of a ghastly sensation that 
something, someone, was very close 
and gloating over him. He could 
feel eyes, boring through and 
through, with the awful pene¬ 
trating power of acid. 

Abruptly he swung in his chair. 
He found himself staring straight 
into Murgunstrumm’s prognathous 
countenance, and the man’s mouth 
was lengthened in a mocking grin. 
Not of humor, but of mocking hate. 
And the eyes were boring, unblink¬ 
ing, unmoving. 

A N instant passed while Paul 
returned the glare. Then Al¬ 
lenby cracked under the strain. 
Half rising, he said in a sharp, 
childishly shrill voice: 

“What do you want? Don’t glare 
like that, man!” 

The grinning lips opened. Mur¬ 
gunstrumm laughed. It seemed no 
laugh at all; it was soundless, 
merely a trembling of the man’s 
breath. 

“I bring wine now, or later? 
Huh?” 

Allenby relaxed, white, trembling. 
Paul turned, released from the 
binding clutch of that unholy 
stare, and looked mechanically, 
mutely, at his companions. Ker¬ 
meff nodded slowly. Jeremy, with 
fists clenched on the table, said 
raspingly: 

“Tell him to bring some wine, 
sir. We need it.” 

Murgunstrumm, without a word, 
limped back into the gloom. His 
boots scraped ominously, accenting 
every second beat as his crooked 
leg thumped under him. There was 
no other sound. 

And the silence persisted for 
many maddening minutes. The mas¬ 
sive structure seemed to have 
stopped breathing. Paul’s voice, 
when he spoke at last, was a sib¬ 
ilant hiss, whispering into the shad- 
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ows and back again like a thing of 
separate being. 

“Your watch, Kermeff. What time 
is it?” 

“Eleven,” Kermeff said lifelessly. 

“Seven hours,” Paul muttered. 
"Seven hours until daylight. They 
will soon be returning.” 

“They?” 

“The others. The inhabitants. The 
awful—” 

Paul’s voice died. He twitched 
convulsively, as if a hand had been 
clapped across his mouth. But it 
was no hand; it was a sound—a 
sound that jangled down from far 
above, from the blackness beyond 
the cracked ceiling, seemingly from 
the very depths of the night; a 
mocking, muffled laugh that hung 
endlessly in the still air, like the 
vibrating twang of a loose violin 
string. Then silence, dead, stifling. 
And then, very suddenly, a thin 
scream of utter terror. 

T HERE was nothing else. The 
sound lived and died and was 
not reborn. Silence, as of the grave, 
possessed the room. Then, violently, 
Kermeff flung back his chair and 
lurched to his feet. 

“What was that?” 

No one answered him. Jeremy 
was without motion, gripping the 
table with huge hands. Allenby sat 
like a man dead, stark white, eyes 
horribly wide and ivory-hued. The 
lamp’s flame gutted the dark. Paul 
said mechanically: 

“Sit down.” 

“What was it?” 

“I was wrong,” Paul mumbled. 
“The inhabitants have not all left. 
One—at least one—is here still.” 

“That scream! It was a girl! A 
girl!” 

“A girl,” Paul said in a mono¬ 
tone. “A girl in a flame-colored 
wrap. But we can do nothing. It 
is too late. It was too late last 
night, when she came here. It is 
always too late, here.” 


“What do you mean?” 

“Sit down, Kermeff.” 

Kermeff floundered into his chair 
and hunched there, quivering. Mut¬ 
tering aloud, he clawed at his 
throat and loosened his shirt collar. 
His hands slid down jerkily, fum¬ 
bling with the buttons of his coat. 

But Paul’s hand, darting forward 
with incredible swiftness, closed 
over the man’s wrists, holding them 
rigid. 

“No, Kermeff.” 

“What?” 

“Keep your coat buttoned, if you 
love life. Have you forgotten what 
we did at the hotel?” 

K ERMEFF faced him without 
understanding. His hands un¬ 
clenched and fell away. 

“It is hot in here,” he choked. 
“Too hot. I was going to—” 

But another voice, soft and per¬ 
suasive, interrupted him. Something 
scraped against the back of his 
chair. A long, deformed arm 
reached over his shoulder to place 
a tray with four glasses—thick 
greenish glasses, filled with bril¬ 
liant carmine liquid—on the white 
cloth before him. And the voice, 
Murgunstrumm’s voice, announced 
quietly: 

“It be good wine. Very good 
wine. The meat’ll be near ready, 
sirs.” 

Something snapped in Kermeff’s 
brain. Perhaps it was the shock of 
that naked arm gliding so unex¬ 
pected before his face. Perhaps it 
was the sight of the red liquid, 
thick and sweet smelling and deep 
with color. Whatever it was, he 
swung about savagely and seized 
the cripple’s arm in both hands. 

“That scream!” he shouted 
luridly. “You heard it! What was 
it?” 

“Scream?” 

“You heard it! Don’t deny it!” 
The innkeeper’s mouth writhed 
slowly into a smile, a significant. 
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guarded smile. And his lips were 
wet and crimson—crimson with a 
liquid which had only recently 
passed through them. 

“It was the night, sir,” he said, 
bending forward a little. “Only the 
night, outside. These be lonely 
roads. No one comes or goes.” 

“You are lying! That sound came 
from upstairs!” 

But Murgunstrumm released his 
arm from the clutching fingers and 
slid backward. He was grinning 
hideously. Without a word he re¬ 
treated into the shadows of the 
doorway and vanished. 

And Kermeff, turning again in 
his chair, sat quite without motion 
for more than a minute. He gazed 
at the glasses of red wine before 
him. Then, as if remembering some¬ 
thing, he lifted both his hands, 
palms up, stared fixedly at them, 
and mumbled slowly, almost in- 
audibly: 

“His arm—his arm was cold and 
flabby—cold like dead tissue. . . 

CHAPTER VIII 
The Winged Thing 
URGUNSTRUMM did not 
return. The four guests sat 
alone at their table, waiting. The 
room, with its pin points of grop¬ 
ing, wavering, uncertain candle¬ 
light, was otherwise empty and 
very still. Paul, bending forward 
quietly, abnormally calm and self- 
contained now that the moment of 
action had arrived, said in a low 
voice: 

“It is time to do what we came 
here to do.” 

Kermeff studied him intently, as 
if remembering all at once that 
they had come here for a reason. 
Allenby remained motionless, re¬ 
membering other things more close 
at hand and more Tartarean. Matt 
Jeremy’s fists knotted, eager to take 
something in their powerful grip 
and crush it. 


“What do you mean?” Kermeff 
said warily. 

“We must overpower him.” 

“But—” 

“If I once get that filthy neck in 
my fingers,” Jeremy flared, “I’ll 
break it!” 

“There are four of us,” Paul said 
evenly. “We can handle him. Then, 
before the others return, we can ex¬ 
plore this house from top to bot- 

“It won’t take four, sir,” Jeremy 
growled. “I’m just itchin’ to show 
that dirty toad what two good 
human hands can do to him.” 

“Human hands?” It was Allenby 
interrupting in a cracked mumble. 
“Do you mean. . . ?” 

“I mean he ain’t human, that's 
what! But when he comes back 
here, I’ll— Jeremy gulped a mouth¬ 
ful of red wine and laughed omi¬ 
nously in his throat—“I’ll strangle 
him until he thinks he is!” 

“Not when he first returns,” Paul 
commanded sharply. “He suspects 
us already. He’ll be on guard.” 

“Well, then—” 

“Let him bring food. Then I’ll 
ask him for—” 

A sudden hissing sound came 
from Allenby’s tight lips. Paul 
turned quickly. The door of the 
inner room had opened, and Mur¬ 
gunstrumm stood there, watching 
wolfishly, listening. He glared a 
moment, then vanished again. And 
presently, carrying a tray in his 
malformed hands, he limped into 
view again. 

H E said nothing as he low¬ 
ered the tray to the table and 
slid the dishes onto the white 
cloth. Methodically he reached out 
with his long arms and placed four 
cracked plates in their proper posi¬ 
tions. Knives and forks and spoons, 
black and lustreless, as if removed 
from some dark drawer for the first 
time in years, clinked dully as he 
pushed them before each of his 
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guests. Then he stood back, his 
fists flat and bony on the cloth. 

“It ain’t often we have visitors 
here no more,” he said curtly, look¬ 
ing from one face to another with 
intent eyes. “But the meat’s fresh. 
Good and fresh. And I’ll be askin’ 
you to hurry with it. Near mid¬ 
night it is, and I’m wantin’ to be 
closin’ up for the night.” 

Kermeff lifted his knife and 
touched the stuff on his plate. It 
was steak of some sort, red and 
rare in brown gravy. The vegetables 
piled about it were thick and sod¬ 
den and obviously very old. 

Paul said abruptly: “You’re ex¬ 
pecting visitors?” 

“Huh?” 

“You’re expecting someone to 
come here?” 

The innkeeper glared. His eyes 
seemed to draw together and be¬ 
come a single penetrating shaft of 
ochre-hued luminosity. 

“No one comes here, I told you.” 

“Oh, I see. Well, we’ll hurry and 
let you go to bed. Fetch some 
bread, will you?” 

Murgunstrumm swept the table 
with his eyes. Mumbling, he limped 
away; and as he reached the door¬ 
way leading to the other room he 
turned and looked sharply back. 
Then he disappeared, and Paul said 
viciously, crowding over his plate: 

“This time, Jeremy. As soon as 
he returns. If we fail—” 

“Listen!” 

There was a sound outside. The 
sound of a motor. It seeped into 
the room with a dull vibrant hum, 
growing louder. Out there in the 
road a car was approaching, Paul’s 
hands clenched-. If it were coming 
here— 

He heard something else then. 
The shrill blast of a horn, just 
once. And then, from the inner 
room, Murgunstrumm came limp¬ 
ing, one-two, one-two, one-two, with 
quick steps. He seized the lantern 
from its hook on the wall. He lit 


it and proceeded to the door, with¬ 
out a glance at the table. 

Jeremy clutched the cloth spas¬ 
modically, ready to rise. 

“No!” Paul cried in a whisper. 
“No! Not now!” 

The door creaked open. Murgun¬ 
strumm scraped over the threshold. 
A breath of cold sweet air swept 
into the room, rustling the table 
cloth. The four men at the table sat 
quite still, silent, waiting. 

T HERE were voices outside, and 
the drone of the car’s engine 
was suddenly still. Then footsteps 
crunched on the gravel walk and 
clicked on the stone flagging as 
they neared the door. An accusing, 
resentful voice, low yet audible, 
said thickly: 

“That other car, Murgunstrumm? 
You have visitors?” 

The innkeeper’s reply was a 
whisper. Then, in a shrill feminine 
voice, lifted in mock horror, so 
typical of character that Paul could 
almost see the dainty eyebrows go 
up in assumed consternation: 

“Goodness, what an odd hangout! 
I shan’t stay here long. Why, I’d 
be thoroughly frightened to death.” 

Laughter—and then the door 
opened wider, revealing two figures 
very close together, and behind 
them the restive halo of Murgun- 
strumm’s bobbing lantern. 

The man was in evening clothes, 
straight, smiling, surveying the 
room with slightly narrowed eyes. 
Certainly he seemed out of place 
here, where every separate thing 
reeked of age and decay. Yet some¬ 
thing about him was not so incon¬ 
gruous. His eyes glittered queerly, 
with a phosphorescent force that 
suggested ancient lust and wisdom. 
And his lips were thick, too thick, 
curled back in a sinister scowl as 
he peered suddenly at the four 
men at the table, and nodded. Then, 
whispering something to his com¬ 
panion, he moved toward the flick- 
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ering candle-points in the misty 
gloom. 

The woman was younger, per¬ 
haps twenty, perhaps less. A mere 
girl, Paul decided, watching her 
covertly. The sort of girl who 
would go anywhere in the spirit of 
reckless adventure, who ridiculed 
conventions and sought everlasting 
excitement, fearing nothing and 
conquering all doubts with ready 
laughter. 

And she was lovely. Her gown 
was of deep restless black, trailing 
the crude floor as she moved into 
the shadows. Her white wrap—er¬ 
mine, it must be—was a blob of 
dazzling brilliance in the well of 
semidarkness which leaped out to 
engulf her. 

To a remote table near the wall 
they went together, and their con¬ 
versation was merely a murmur, 
containing no audible words. They 
leaned there close to each other, 
their hands meeting between them. 
And Murgunstrumm, flat against 
the closed door with the lantern 
fuming in his dangling hand, fol¬ 
lowed their movements with eyes 
of abhorrent anticipation—aloe eyes 
that seemed to be no part of the 
man himself, but separate twin orbs 
of malice. 

T HEN it was that Jeremy, bend¬ 
ing close over the table, said 
almost inaudibly: 

“Shall I go for him, sir? Them 
others won’t interfere.” 

“No,” Paul said quickly. “Wait.” 
Jeremy subsided, muttering. His 
hands knotted and unclenched sig¬ 
nificantly. Then he stiffened, for 
Murgunstrumm was groping over 
the floor toward them, swinging the 
lantern. Stopping just behind Paul’s 
chair, the proprietor blinked sul¬ 
lenly into each man’s face, and said 
harshly, nervously: 

“Ye’ll have to go.” 

“But we’ve only just been served. 
We haven’t had time to—” 


“Ye’ll have to go. Now.” 

“Look here,” Paul said impatient¬ 
ly. “We’re not bothering your 
guests. We’re. . . 

He stopped. Gazing at Murgun¬ 
strumm, he saw something in the 
far part of the room that caused 
the words to die on his lips and 
made him recoil involuntarily. His 
hands gripped the table. Murgun¬ 
strumm, seeing the sudden intent¬ 
ness of his gaze, turned slowly and 
peered in the same direction. 

There in the near darkness a 
door had opened noiselessly. It 
hung open now, and the threshold 
was filled with a silent, erect human 
figure. Even as the four men at the 
table watched it fearfully, the fig¬ 
ure moved out of the aperture and 
advanced with slow, mechanical 
steps. 

The man was in black and white, 
the contrasting black and white of 
evening attire. But there was noth¬ 
ing immaculate about him. His hair 
was rumpled, crawling crudely 
about his flat forehead. His chalk- 
colored face was a mask, fixed and 
expressionless. He walked with the 
exaggerated stride of a man seeped, 
saturated with liquor. His eyes were 
wide open, gleaming. His lips were 
wet and red. 

And there was something else, 
visible in ghastly detail as the lan¬ 
tern light fell upon it. A stain 
marred the crumpled whiteness of 
his stiff shirt-front—a fresh glis¬ 
tening stain of bright scarlet, which 
was blood. 

H E stood quite still, staring. 

For an instant there was no 
other movement in the room. Then, 
mumbling throaty words, Murgun¬ 
strumm placed the lantern on the 
table and cautiously advanced to 
meet him. 

And then Paul and the others 
heard words—guarded, strangely 
vague words that for all their lack 
of meaning were nevertheless hid- 
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eously suggestive, significant and, 
to Paul, who alone understood 
them, the ultimate of horror. 

“You have finished?” Murgun- 
strumm demanded eagerly. 

The other nodded heavily, search¬ 
ing the cripple’s face with his eyes. 

“I am finished. It is your turn 

Trembling violently, Murgun- 
strumm reached out an unsteady 
hand to claw the man’s arm. 

“Now?” he cried hungrily, suck¬ 
ing his lips. “I can go now?” 

“In a moment. First I would talk 
to you. These strangers here. . . .” 

But Paul heard no more. The 
table quivered under his hands and 
lurched suddenly into him, hurling 
him backward. A harsh, growling 
cry came from the other side of it; 
and then, all at once, someone was 
racing to the door. It was Allenby, 
utterly unnerved by what he had 
just seen, and seeking desperately 

And he was quick, amazingly 
quick. The door clattered back on 
its hinges before any other inmate 
of the room moved. Arms out- 
flung, Allenby clawed his way 
through the aperture, shouting in¬ 
coherently. And then Paul was on 
his feet, lurching forward. 

“Stay here!” he cried to Jeremy, 
who would have followed him. 
“Hold Kermeff!” 

T HE threshold was empty when 
he reached it. He stopped, be¬ 
wildered by the vast darkness be¬ 
fore him. Vaguely he saw that 
Murgunstrumm and the creature in 
black and white, standing in the 
middle of the room, were quite mo¬ 
tionless, watching every move. Then 
he stumbled over the sill, into the 
gloom of the path. 

Nothing moved. The clearing was 
a silent black expanse of shadow, 
flat and empty under its pall of 
decayed atmosphere. The air was 
cold, pungent, sweeping into Paul’s 


face as he swayed there. High 
above, feeble stars were visible. 

Blindly Paul ran down the drive¬ 
way, staring on either side. He 
stopped again, muttering. There 
was no movement anywhere, no 
sign of the man who had fled. 
Nothing but night and cold dark¬ 
ness. And a low-hanging winding- 
sheet of shallow vapor, swirling 
lazily between earth and heaven. 

But Allenby had to be found. If 
he escaped and got back to the 
Rehobeth Hotel, he would use 
Henry Gates’ phone to summon 
help. He would call the police at 
Marssen. He would lead a search¬ 
ing party here. And then every¬ 
thing that mattered would be over. 
The madhouse again. And Ruth 
would never be released from the 
asylum at Morrisdale. 

Savagely Paul slashed on through 
the deep grass, moving farther and 
farther from the open door of the 
inn. Allenby had not reached the 
road; that was certain. He was 
hiding, waiting for an opportunity 
to creep away unobserved. 

P AUL’S lips whitened. He 
glanced toward the car. The 
car—that was it. The key was still 
in the lock. Allenby knew it was. 
Paul stood stock still, watching. 
Then, smiling grimly, he deliber¬ 
ately turned his back and moved in 
the opposite direction. 

Without hesitating, he blundered 
on, as if searching the reeds for a 
prone figure which might be lying 
there. A long moment dragged by, 
and another. There was no sound. 

And then it came. A scurrying 
of feet on the gravel walk, as a 
crouching figure darted from the 
shadows under the very wall of the 
house. An instant of scraping, scut¬ 
tling desperation, as the man flung 
himself across that narrow stretch 
of intervening space. Then a sharp 
thud, as the car door was flung 
back. 
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Paul whirled. Like a hound he 
leaped forward, racing toward the 
road. The motor roared violently, 
just ahead of him. The car door 
was still open. Allenby was hunched 
over the wheel, struggling with the 
unfamiliar instruments. 

And he was fiendishly quick, even 
then. Too quick. The car jerked 
forward, bounding over the uneven 
surface. Like a great black beast it 
swept past the man who ran toward 
it, even as he reached the edge of 
the road. Then, with a triumphant 
roar, it was clear. 

Clear! Paul stumbled to a stop. 
A dry moan came from his lips as 
his prey screamed beyond reach. 
He stood helpless—for a fraction of 
an instant. 

T HEN, out of his pocket, his 
revolver leaped into his fist. He 
spun about. Twin spurts of flame 
burned toward the fleeing shape 
which was already careening from 
side to side in wild sweeps. There 
was an explosion, sharp and bel¬ 
lowing. The car lurched drunkenly, 
whirled sideways. Brakes screeched. 
Like a blundering mastodon the 
machine shot into the deep grass 
as the bursting tire threw it out of 
Allenby’s feeble control. 

And Paul was running again. He 
was beside the groaning shape be¬ 
fore the driver could get out from 
behind the wheel. The revolver dug 
viciously into Allenby’s ribs. 

“Get out!” 

Allenby hesitated, then obeyed, 
trembling. 

“I—I won’t go back there!” 

The gun pressed deeper. Allenby 
stared suddenly into Paul’s face. 
What he saw there made him shud¬ 
der. He stood quite still. Then, 
pushing the revolver away nervous¬ 
ly, he mumbled. 

“You—you are not as mad as I 
thought.” 

“You should have known that be¬ 
fore you tried to get away.” 


“Perhaps I should have.” 

“You’re going back with me.” 
Allenby’s voice trembled. “I have 
no alternative?” 

“None.” 

With a shrug of defeat, the 
physician walked very quietly, very 
slowly, back toward the house. 

T HE Gray Toad Inn had not 
changed. At one table Kermeff 
sat stiff and silent, under Jeremy’s 
cold scrutiny. In the corner, among 
the shadows, sat the girl of the 
ermine wrap with her escort, only 
vaguely interested in what had hap¬ 
pened. 

Murgunstrumm still stood in the 
center of the floor, staring. The 
creature who had come, only a few 
moments before, from the bowels of 
the house, now sat alone at a 
nearby table. He glanced up as the 
door closed behind Paul and the 
physician. Then he looked down 
again, indifferently. And then, 
eagerly, Murgunstrumm approached 
him. 

“Can I go now?” the cripple de¬ 
manded. 

"Yes. Get out.” 

Murgunstrumm rubbed thick 
hands together in anticipation. 
Breathing harshly, noisily, he 
wheeled about and limped quickly 
back to the table where his four 
guests were once again sitting 
quietly. His mouth was moving as 
he swept the lantern away and 
turned again. 

He had forgotten, now, the pres¬ 
ence of his undesirable guests. He 
did not look at them. His eyes, 
stark with want, were visioning 
something else—something he had 
waited for for hours. And he was 
trembling, as if in the grip of fever, 
as he started toward the door 
where the strange gentleman had 
first appeared. 

But he did not reach it. Before 
he had covered half the inter¬ 
vening distance he stopped very 
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abruptly and wheeled with a snarl 
of impatience, glaring at one of the 
covered windows. He stood rigid, 
listening. 

W HATEVER he heard, it was 
a sound so inaudible and 
slight that only his own ears, at¬ 
tuned to it by long habit, caught its 
vibrations. The men at the table, 
turning jerkily to peer in the same 
direction, at the same window, saw 
nothing, heard nothing. But Mur- 
gunstrumm was scraping hurriedly 
toward the aperture, swinging his 
lantern resentfully. 

He twisted the shade noisily. As 
it careened up, exposing the bleak 
oblong of unclean glass, the lantern 
light fell squarely upon the open¬ 
ing, revealing a fluttering shape 
outside. More than that the watch¬ 
ing men did not discover, for the 
innkeeper’s hands clawed at the 
window latch and heaved the bar¬ 
rier up quickly. 

It was a winged thing that 
swooped through the opening into 
the room. The same hairy obscene 
creature that had whispered to 
Murgunstrumm, more than an hour 
ago, to admit the four unsuspecting 
guests! Rushing through the aper¬ 
ture now, it flopped erratically 
about the lantern, then darted to 
the ceiling and momentarily hung 
there, as if eyeing the occupants of 
the inn with satisfaction. Murgun¬ 
strumm closed the window hurried¬ 
ly and drew the shade again. And 
the bat—for bat it was—dropped 
suddenly, plummet-like, to the table 
where sat the man who had re¬ 
cently come from the inner rooms. 

It happened very quickly. At one 
moment, as Paul and his compan¬ 
ions gazed in sudden dread, the 
winged thing was fluttering blindly 
about the ghastly white face of the 
man who sat there. Next moment 
there was no winged thing. It had 
vanished utterly, disintegrated into 
nothingness; and there at the table. 


instead of a solitary red-lipped man 
in evening clothes, sat two men. 
Two men strangely alike, similarly 
dressed, with the. same colorless 
masks of faces. 

^TT'HEY spoke in whispers for a 
JL moment, then turned, both of 
them, to glance at the four men 
near them. And one—the one who 
had appeared from the mysterious 
internals of the inn—said casually: 

“We have visitors to-night, eh, 
Costillan?” 

The answer was a triumphant 
gloating voice, obviously meant to 
be overheard. 

“Ay, and why not? They were 
coming here as I was leaving. Our 
fool of an innkeeper would have 
refused them admission.” 

“So? But he was afraid. He is 
always afraid that he will one day 
be discovered. We must cure that, 
Costillan. Even now he has told 
your guests to leave.” 

The man called Costillan—he who 
had an instant before been some¬ 
thing more than a man—turned 
sharply in his chair. Paul, staring 
at him mutely, saw a face suddenly 
distorted with passion. And the 
man’s voice, flung suddenly into the 
silence, was vibrant with anger. 

“Murgunstrumm!” 

Hesitantly, furtively, the cripple 
limped toward him. 

“What—what is it, sir?” 

“You would have allowed our 
guests to depart, my pretty?” 

“I—I was—” 

“Afraid they would learn things, 
eh?” The man’s fingers closed 
savagely over Murgunstrumm’s 
wrist. He made no attempt to guard 
his voice. Obviously he held only 
contempt for the men who were 
listening. “Have we not promised 
you protection?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“But you would have let them 
leave! Did I not order you to keep 
them here? Did I not whisper to 
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you that I might return—hungry?” 

Murgunstrumm licked his lips, 
cringing. And suddenly, with a 
snarl, the creature flung him back. 

“Go down to your foul den and 
stay there!” 

At that Murgunstrumm scuttled 
away. 

N O sound came from Paul’s lips. 

He sat without stirring, fas¬ 
cinated and afraid. And then a 
hand closed over his arm, and 
Jeremy’s voice said thickly, harshly: 

“I’m goin’ to get out of here. 
This place ain’t human!” 

Paul clutched at the Angers and 
held them. Escape was impossible; 
he knew that. It meant death, now. 
But he had only two hands: he 
could not also hold Kermeff and 
the physician’s terrified companion. 
Lurching to his feet, Kermeff 
snarled viciously: 

“If we stay here another instant, 
those fiends will—” 

“You cannot leave,” Paul coun¬ 
tered dully. 

“We shall see!” And Kermeff 
kicked back his chair violently as 
he reeled away from the table. 
Allenby, rising after him, clung 
very close. 

A revolver lay in Paul’s pocket. 
His hand slid down and closed over 
it, then relaxed. Jeremy, frowning 
into his face, muttered thickly. The 
two physicians stumbled toward 
the door. 

Sensing what was coming, Paul 
sat quite still and peered at the 
nearby table. The two men in eve¬ 
ning attire had stopped talking. 
They were watching with hungry, 
triumphant eyes. They followed 
every movement as Kermeff and 
Allenby groped to the door. And 
then, silent as shadows, they rose 
from the table. 

The two fleeing men saw them 
each at the same instant. Both 
stood suddenly still. Kermeff’s face 
lost every trace of color, even in 


the yellow hue of the lamp. Allen¬ 
by cried aloud and trembled vio¬ 
lently. The two creatures advanced 
with slow, deliberate steps, gliding 
steps, from such an angle that re¬ 
treat to the door was cut off. 

And then, abruptly, Paul saw 
something else, something infinitely 
more horrible. 

T HE remaining two inhabitants 
of this place of evil—the man 
and woman who had entered to¬ 
gether but a short time ago—were 
rising silently from their table near 
the wall. The man’s face, swathed 
in the glow of the candlelight be¬ 
neath it, was a thing of triumph, 
smiling hideously. The girl—the 
girl in the white ermine wrap— 
stood facing him like one in the 
grip of deep sleep. No expression 
marred her features; no light 
glowed in her eyes. 

The candle flame flickered on the 
table between them. The man spoke. 
Spoke softly, persuasively, as one 
speaks to a mindless hypnotic. And 
then, taking her arm, he led her 
very quietly toward the door 
through which Murgunstrumm had 
vanished. 

And, as on that other occasion 
when he had lain in the deep grass 
of the clearing outside, Paul’s mind 
broke with sudden madnessf 

“No, no!” he shrieked. “Don’t go 
with him!” 

He rushed forward blindly, tum¬ 
bling a chair out of his path. At 
the other end of the room, the 
creature turned to look at him, and 
laughed softly. And then the man 
and the girl were gone. The door 
swung silently shut. A lock clicked. 
Even as Paul’s hands seized the 
knob, a vibrant laugh echoed 
through the heavy panels. And the 
door was fast. 

Savagely Paul turned. 

“Jeremy! Jeremy, help me! We 
can’t let her go—” 

The cry choked on his lips. 
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Across the room, Jeremy was stand¬ 
ing transfixed, staring. Kermeff and 
Allenby huddled together, rigid 
with fear. And the two macabre 
demons in evening clothes were 
advancing with arms outthrust. 

CHAPTER IX 
A Strange Procession 

T HEY were no longer men. Like 
twin vultures they slunk for¬ 
ward, an unholy metamorphosis al¬ 
ready taking place in their appear¬ 
ance. A misty bluish haze enveloped 
them, originating it seemed from 
the very pores of their obscene 
bodies, growing thicker and deeper 
until it was in itself a thing of 
motion, writhing about them like 
heavy opaque fog moved by an un¬ 
seen breeze. More and more pun¬ 
gent it grew, until only a single 
feature of those original loathsome 
forms was visible—until only eyes 
glowed through it. 

Kermeff and Allenby retreated 
before those eyes in stark terror. 
They were stabbing pits of swirl- 
ing green flame, deep beyond human 
knowledge of depth, ghastly wide, 
hungry. They came on relentlessly, 
two separate awful pairs of them, 
glittering through dimly human 
shapes of sluggish, evil-smelling 
vapor. 

As they came, those twin shapes 
of abomination, uncouth hands ex¬ 
tended before them. Misty, dis¬ 
torted fingers curled forth to grope 
toward the two cringing victims. 
Allenby and Kermeff fell away from 
them like men already dead: Ker¬ 
meff stiff, mechanical, frozen to a 
fear-wracked carcass of robotlike 
motion; Allenby mumbling, ghastly 
gray with terror. 

Back, step by step, the two physi¬ 
cians retreated, until at last the 
wall pressed into their bodies, end¬ 
ing their flight. And still the twin 
forms of malevolence came on, 
vibrant with evil. 


Not until then did reason return 
to the remaining two men in the 
room. Jeremy flung himself forward 
so violently that his careening hips 
sent the table skidding sideways 
with a clink of jumping cliina. 
Paul, rushing past him, flung out a 
rasping command. 

“The cross! The cross under your 
coats!” 

P ERHAPS it was the stark tor¬ 
ment of the words, perhaps 
the very sound of his voice, as 
shrill as cutting steel. Something, 
at any rate, penetrated the fear 
that held Kermeff and Allenby 
helpless. Something drove into Ker- 
meff’s brain and gave him life, 
movement, power of thought. The 
physician’s big hands clawed up 
and ripped down again. And there, 
gleaming white and livid on his 
chest, hung the cross-shaped strips 
of cloth which Paul had sewn there. 

Its effect was instantaneous. The 
advancing shapes of repugnance be¬ 
came suddenly quite still, then re¬ 
coiled as if the cross were a thing 
of flame searing into them. Kermeff 
shouted luridly, madly. He stum¬ 
bled a step forward, ripping his 
coat still farther apart. The shapes 
retreated with uncanny quickness, 
avoiding him. 

But the eyes were pools of ab¬ 
solute hate. They drilled deep into 
Kermeff’s soul, stopping him. He 
could not face them. And as he 
stood there, flat-pressed against the 
wall, the uncouth fiends before him 
began once again to assume their 
former shape. The bluish haze 
thinned. Outlines of black, blurred 
with the white of shirt-fronts, 
glowed through the swirling vapor. 
When Paul looked again the shapes 
were men: and the men stood close 
together, eyeing Kermeff and Allen¬ 
by—and the cross—with desperate 
diabolical eyes. 

Suddenly one of them, the one 
called Costillan, moved away. 
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Swifty he walked across the floor— 
was it walking or floating or some 
unearthly condition halfway be¬ 
tween?—and vanished through the 
doorway which led to the mysteri¬ 
ous rear rooms. The other, retreat¬ 
ing slowly to the outside door, 
flattened there with both arms out- 
flung, batlike, and waited, glaring 
with bottomless green orbs at the 
four men who confronted him. 

A ND then Paul moved. Shrill 
words leaped to his lips: 
"That girl—we’ve got to get to her 
before—” 

But the cry was drowned in an¬ 
other voice, Jeremy’s. Stumbling 
erect, Jeremy said hoarsely: 

“Come on. I’m gettin’ out of 
here.” 

“Look outl You can’t—” 

But Jeremy was already across 
the intervening space, confronting 
the creature who barred the barrier. 

"Get out of the way I” he bel¬ 
lowed. “I’ve had enough of this.” 

There was no answer. The vul¬ 
ture simply stood there, smiling a 
little in anticipation. And suddenly, 
viciously, a revolver leaped into 
Jeremy’s fist. 

“Get out of the way 1” 

The creature laughed. His boring 
eyes fixed themselves in Jeremy’s 
face. They deepened in color, be¬ 
came luminous, virulent, flaming 
again. And Jeremy, staggering from 
the force of them, reeled backward. 

“I’ll kill you!” he screeched. 
“I’ll—” 

He lost control. Panic-stricken, 
he flung up the revolver and pulled 
the trigger again and again. The 
room trembled with the roar of the 
reports. And then the gun hung 
limp in Jeremy’s fingers. He stood 
quite still, licking his lips, staring. 
Amazed, he stepped backward into 
the table, upsetting a glass of red 
liquid over the white cloth. 

For the man in evening clothes, 
despite the bullets which had 


burned through him, still stood mo¬ 
tionless against the closed door, 
and still laughed with that leering, 
abhorrent expression of triumph. 

T HERE was silence after that 
for many minutes, broken fin¬ 
ally by the familiar sht-shf-shf of 
limping feet. Into the room, glaring 
from one still form to another, 
came Murgunstrumm, and behind 
him the companion of the undead 
fiend at the door. 

Costillan pointed with a long 
thin arm at Kermeff, and at the 
white cross which hung on the 
physician’s breast. 

“Remove it,” he said simply. 
Murgunstrumm’s lips curled. His 
huge hands lifted, as if only too 
eager to make contact with the 
cross and the human flesh beneath 
it. Slowly, malignantly, he advanced 
upon Kermeff’s stiff form, arms out¬ 
stretched, mouth twisted back over 
protruding teeth. And the mouth 
was fresh with blood—blood which 
had not come from the cripple’s 
own lips. 

But Paul was before him, and a 
revolver lay in Paul’s fingers. The 
muzzle of the gun pointed squarely 
into the innkeeper’s face. 

“Stand back,” Paul ordered curtly. 
Murgunstrumm hesitated. He took 
another step forward. 

“Back! Do you want to die?” 
Fear showed In the cripple’s fea¬ 
tures. He came no closer. And a 
thin breath of relief sobbed from 
Paul’s lips as he realized the truth. 
He had not known, had not been 
sure, whether Murgunstrumm was 
a member of the ghoulish clan that 
inhabited this place, or was a mere 
servant, a mere confederate. 

“Jeremy,” Paul’s voice was level 
again with resolution. 

“What—what do you want, sir?” 
“Lock every window and door in 
this room except the one behind 

“But, sir—” 
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“Do as I sayl We’ve got to find 
that girl before any harm comes to 
her—if it’s not already too late. 
When you’ve locked the exits, 
take— You have a pencil?” 

Jeremy groped in his pockets, 
frowning. Fumbling with what he 
drew out, he said falteringly: 

"I’ve a square of chalk, sir. It’s 
only cue chalk, from the master’s 
billiard room.” 

“Good. When you’ve locked' the 
doors and windows, make a cross 
on each one as clear and sharp as 
you can. Quickly I” 

J EREMY stared, then moved 
away. The other occupants of 
the room watched him furtively. 
Only one moved—Costillan. And 
Costillan, snarling with sudden 
vehemence, stepped furtively to the 
door and flattened there. 

One by one Jeremy secured the 
windows and marked them with a 
greenish cross, including the locked 
door in the farther shadows, 
through which the girl in the white 
wrap had vanished. When he turned 
at last to the final barrier, which 
led to the gravel walk outside, his 
way was blocked by the threaten¬ 
ing shape which clung there, glow¬ 
ering at him, waiting for him to 
come within reach. 

“One side,” Jeremy blurted. “One 
side or I’ll—” 

“Not that way!” Paul cried sharp¬ 
ly. “The cross on your chest, man. 
Show it.” 

Jeremy faltered, then laughed 
grimly. Deliberately he unbuttoned 
his jacket and advanced. The 
creature’s eyes widened, glowing 
most strangely. Unflinching, Jeremy 
strode straight toward them. 

Just once, as if fighting back an 
unconquerable dread, Costillan lifted 
his arms to strike. Then, cringing, 
he slunk sideways. And at the same 
moment, seeing the barrier un¬ 
guarded, Kermeff lurched forward. 
“I’m getting out of here!” 


“You’re staying, Kermeff.” 

The physician jerked around, 
glaring. Paul’s revolver shifted 
very slightly away from Murgun- 
strumm’s tense body to include 
Kermeff in its range of control. 
Kermeff’s forehead contracted with 
hate. 

“I tell you I won’t stay!” 

But he made no attempt to reach 
the door, and Paul said evenly to 
Jeremy: 

“Lock it.” 

J EREMY locked it and made the 
sign of the cross. And then 
Paul’s finger curled tighter on the 
trigger of the gun. The muzzle was 
still on a line with Murgunstrumm’s 
cowering carcass. Paul said roughly: 
“Allenby!” 

“Yes?” 

“You are remaining here, to make 
sure nothing attempts to enter from 
the outside. Do you understand? 
And if the girl in the white wrap 
comes back through that door”— 
Paul pointed quickly to the locked 
barrier which had baffled him only 
an instant before—“or if that fiend 
comes back alone, lock the door on 
this side and keep the key!” 

“I can’t stay here alone!” 
“Nothing will harm you, man. 
Keep your coat open, or strip it 
off. They can’t come near the cross. 
Sit at the table and don’t move. 
We’re going.” 

“You’re going? Where?” Allenby 
croaked. 

“To find that girl, you fool! And 
you”—Paul glared into Murgun¬ 
strumm’s bloated face—“are going 
to lead us.” 

A bestial growl issued from the 
innkeeper’s lips. He fell back, rum¬ 
bling. But the revolver followed 
him and menaced him with dire 
meaning, and he thought better of 
his refusal. Silently he scuffed back¬ 
ward toward the inner door. 

“For your life, Allenby,” Paul 
snapped, “don’t lose your head and 
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try to escape.” He took the chalk 
from Jeremy’s hand and dropped it 
on the table. “As soon we’ve passed 
through this door, mark it with the 
sign of the cross, then stay here on 
pain of death. You’re safe here, and 
with the door sanctified, and locked 
on the outside, these—these blood- 
hungry ghouls cannot escape. Do 
you hear?” 

“I’ll stay,” Allenby muttered. 
“For the love of Heaven, come back 
soon. And—and give me a gun!” 

“A gun is no good to you.” 

“But if I’ve got to stay here 
alone, I—” 

Paul glared at the man suspi¬ 
ciously. But there was no sign of 
treachery in Allenby’s white face. 
No sign that he perhaps wanted the 
revolver for another reason, to use 
on the men who had brought him 
here. And a gun might really prove 
valuable. It would give the man 
courage, at any rate. 

But Paul took no chances. “Put 
your revolver on the table, Jeremy,” 
he said curtly. “If you touch it 
before we’re out of this room, Al¬ 
lenby, I’ll shoot you. Do you un¬ 
derstand?” 

“I—I only want it for protection, 
I tell you!” 

J EREMY slid the weapon within 
reach of the man’s hand. Allen¬ 
by stood stiff, staring at it. And 
then Paul’s revolver pressed again 
into the thick flabbiness of Mur- 
gunstrumm’s shrunken body, forc¬ 
ing the cripple over the threshold. 
“Take the lantern, Jeremy.” 

The door closed then, shutting 
out the last view of the chamber— 
the last view of two thwarted 
demons in evening clothes, standing 
motionless, staring; and Allenby, 
close to the table, reaching for the 
revolver and flinging back his coat 
at the same time, to expose the 
stern white mark of protection on 
his chest. 

The lantern sputtered eerily in 


Jeremy’s hand. He turned, locked 
the door carefully, removed the 
key. Murgunstrumm watched si¬ 
lently. 

“Now.” Paul’s weapon dug vi¬ 
ciously into the cripple’s abdomen. 
“Where is she? Quickly!” 

“I—I ain’t sure where they went. 
Maybe—” 

“You know!” 

“I tell you they might’ve gone 
anywhere. I ain’t never sure.” 

“Then you’ll show us every last 
room and corner of this devilish 
house until we find her. Cellar and 
all.” 

“Cellar?” The repeated word was 
a quick, passionate whisper. “No, 
no, there be no cellar here!” 

“And if you try any tricks, I’ll 
kill you.” 

I T was a strange procession filing 
silently through the musty rooms 
and corridors of the ancient struc¬ 
ture. Murgunstrumm, a contorted, 
malformed monkey swathed in 
dancing lantern light, led the way 
with limping steps, scraping resent¬ 
fully over the bare floors. Very 
close behind him strode Paul, lev¬ 
eled revolver ready to cut short 
any move the man might make to 
escape or turn on his captors. 
Jeremy came next, huge and silent; 
and last of all, Kermeff, in whom 
all thought of rebellion had seem¬ 
ingly been replaced by deepening 
dread and his acute realization that 
here were things beyond the minds 
of men. 

Room after room they hurried 
through—empty, dead rooms, with 
all windows locked and curtained, 
and every shutter closed. In one, 
obviously the kitchen, an oil stove 
was still warm and a large platter 
of fresh meat lay on the unclean 
table. 

Room after room. Empty, all of 
them, of life and laughter. In some 
stood beds, stripped to bare springs; 
bare tables; chairs coated with dust. 
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Like cells of a sunken dungeon the 
chambers extended deeper and 
deeper into the bowels of the house. 
From one to another the strange 
procession moved, eating its anxious 
way with the clutching glare of the 
lantern. 

“There is nothing here,” Kermeff 
said at last, scowling impatiently. 
"We are fools to go farther.” 

“There is something, somewhere.” 

Murgunstrumm, leering crookedly, 
said: 

“They might’ve gone outdoors. I 
ain’t never sure where.” 

“We have not yet explored up¬ 
stairs.” 

“Huh?” 

“Or down.” 

"Down? No, no! There be no 
downstairs! I told you—” 

“We’ll see. Here; here’s some¬ 
thing.” Paul stopped as the advanc¬ 
ing lantern rays touched a flight of 
black stairs winding up into com¬ 
plete darkness. “Lead on, Murgun¬ 
strumm. No tricks.” 

M urgunstrumm scuffed to 

the bottom of the steps and 
moved up with maddening slowness, 
gripping the rail. And suddenly, 
then, the man behind him hesitated. 
A single word, “Listen!” whispered 
softly through Paul’s lips. 

“What is it?” Kermeff said thick¬ 
ly- 

"I heard—” 

“No, no!” Murgunstrumm’s cry 
was vibrant with fear. “There be no 
one up here!” 

“Be still!” 

The cracked voice subsided gut- 
turally. Another sound was audible 
above it. A strange nameless sound, 
vaguely akin to the noise of suck¬ 
ing lips or the hiss of gusty air 
through a narrow tube. A grotesque 
sound, half human, half bestial. 

“An animal,” Kermeff declared 
in a low voice. “An animal of some 
sort, feeding—” 

But Paul’s shrill voice interrupted. 


“Up, Murgunstrumm! Up quick¬ 
ly!” 

“There be nothin’, I tell you!” 

“Be quiet!” 

The cripple advanced again, mov¬ 
ing reluctantly, as if some inner 
bonds held him back. His face was 
convulsed. He climbed morosely, 
slowly hesitatingly before each step. 
And his move, when it came, was 
utterly unexpected. 

He whirled abruptly, confronting 
his captors. Luridly he cried out, so 
that his voice carried into every 
corner of the landing above: 

“I tell you there be no one! I 
tell you—” 

Paul’s hand clapped savagely over 
his mouth, crushing the outcry into 
a gurgling hiss. Jeremy and Ker¬ 
meff stood taut, dismayed. Then 
Paul’s gun rammed into the crip¬ 
ple’s back, prodding him on. No 
mistaking the meaning of that grim 
muzzle. One more sound would 
bring a bullet. 

G ROPING again, Murgunstrumm 
at last reached the end of the 
climb, where the railing twisted 
sharply back on itself and the up¬ 
per landing lay straight and level 
and empty before him. The sucking 
sounds had ceased. The corridor lay 
in absolute uncanny silence, nerve- 
wracking and repelling. 

“That noise,” Paul said curtly, 
“came from one of these rooms. 
We’ve got to locate it.” 

“What—what was it?” 

There was no answer. The reply 
in Paul’s mind cotlld not be uttered 
aloud. Kermeff did not know, and 
the truth would make a gibbering 
idiot of him. Kermeff, for all his 
medical knowledge, was an ignorant 
blind fool in matters macabre. 

And another array of gloomy 
rooms extended before them, wait¬ 
ing to be examined. With Murgun¬ 
strumm probing the way, the four 
men stole forward and visited each 
chamber, one after another. There 
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was nothing. These rooms were like 
those below, abandoned, sinister 
with memories of long-dead laugh¬ 
ter, dust-choked, broodingly still. 

“Something,” Kermeff gasped 
suddenly, “is watching us. I can 
feel it!” 

The others glanced at him, and 
Jeremy forced a dry laugh. Half 
the corridor lay behind them; the 
remaining doors stretched ahead be¬ 
yond the restless circle of light. 
Paul muttered fretfully and pushed 
the innkeeper before him over the 
next threshold. His companions 
blundered close behind. The lan¬ 
tern light flooded the chamber, dis¬ 
closing a blackened window and 
yellowish time-scarred walls. A 
four-poster bed stood against the 
wall, covered with mattress and 
crumpled blanket. 

And Paul, too, as he bent over 
the bed examining the peculiar 
brownish stains there, felt eyes 
upon him. He whirled about bit¬ 
terly, facing the doorway—and 
stood as if a hand of ice had sud¬ 
denly gripped his throat, forcing 
a frosty breath from his open 
mouth. 

A MAN stood there, garbed 
meticulously in black evening 
clothes, smiling vindictively. He 
was the same creature who earlier 
in the evening had escorted the girl 
in the white ermine wrap into the 
inn. The same, but somehow dif¬ 
ferent; for the man’s eyes were 
glowing now with that hellish 
green light, and his lips were full, 
thick and very red. 

He said nothing. His gaze passed 
from Paul’s colorless face to Mur- 
gunstrumm’s, and the cripple an¬ 
swered it with a triumphant step 
forward. Kermeff shrank back until 
the bed post crushed into his back 
and held him rigid. Jeremy 
crouched, waiting. The creature 
stirred slightly and advanced. 

But Paul did not wait. He dared 


not. In one move he wrenched his 
coat open, baring the white sign 
beneath, and staggered forward. 
The intruder hesitated. The green 
eyes contracted desperately to slits 
of fire. The face writhed into a 
mask of hate. Violently the man 
spun back, recoiling with arms up- 
flung. And the doorway, all at once, 
was empty. 

For an instant Paul was limp, 
overcome. Then he was across the 
threshold, lurching into the hall in 
time to see a shape—a tawny, four¬ 
legged shape, wolfish in contour— 
race down the corridor and bound 
into darkness, to land soundlessly 
upon the stairs and vanish into 
lower gloom. 

There was nothing else. Nothing 
but Kermeff, dragging at his arm 
and saying violently: 

“He’ll overpower Allenby down¬ 
stairs !” 

“Allenby’s safe,” Paul said dully, 
mechanically. “He has the cross.” 

He remembered the revolver in 
his hand and raised it quickly, 
swinging back to face Murgun- 
strumm. But the cripple was help¬ 
less, held in Jeremy’s big hands, in 
the doorway. 

A ND so they continued their in¬ 
vestigation, and at the end of 
the long passageway, in the final 
room of all, found what Paul in 
the bottom of his heart had ex¬ 
pected. There, on the white sheets 
of an enameled bed, lay the lady of 
the ermine wrap, arms outflung, 
head lolling over the side, lifeless 
hair trailing the floor. 

Murgunstrumm, seeing her there, 
rushed forward to stand above her, 
glaring down, working his lips, 
muttering incoherent words. He 
would have dropped to his knees 
beside her, clawing at her fiend¬ 
ishly, had not Jeremy flung him 
back. 

For she was dead. Kermeff, bend¬ 
ing above her, announced that with- 
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out hesitation. Her gown had been 
torn at the breast, exposing soft 
flesh as delicately white as fine¬ 
grained gypsum. An ethereal smile 
of bewilderment marred her lips. 
And upon her throat, vivid in the 
ochre glare of the lantern, were 
two blots of blood, two cruel in¬ 
cisions in the jugular vein. 

Paul stepped back mutely, turn¬ 
ing away. He waited at the door 
until Kermeff, examining the marks, 
stood up at last and came to him. 

“I don’t understand,” the physi¬ 
cian was saying stiffly. “Such 
marks—I have never encountered 
them before.” 

“The marks of the vampire,” Paul 
muttered. 

“What?” 

“You wouldn’t understand, Ker¬ 
meff.” And then Paul seized the 
man’s arm abruptly, jerking him 
around. “Listen to me, Kermeff. I 
didn’t force you to come to this 
horrible place for revenge. I only 
wanted to prove to you that I’m not 
mad. But we’ve got to destroy these 
fiends. It doesn’t matter why we 
came here. We’ve got to make sure 
no one else ever comes. Do you 
understand?” 

Kermeff hesitated, biting his lips 
nervously. Then he stiffened. 

“Whatever you say,” he said 
thickly, “I will do.” 

Paul swung about then, and 
called quickly to Jeremy. And 
Jeremy, looking up from the limp 
figure on the bed, had to drag Mur- 
gunstrumm with him in order to 
make the innkeeper move away. A 
fantastic hunger gleamed in Mur- 
gunstrumm’s sunken eyes. His 
hands twitched convulsively. He 
peered back and continued to peer 
back until Jeremy shoved him 
roughly over the threshold and 
kicked the door shut. 

“Lead the way, Murgunstrumm,” 
Paul snapped. “We have not yet 
seen the cellars.” 

The cripple’s lips twisted open. 


“No, no I There be no cellars. I 
have told you—” 

“Lead the way!” 

CHAPTER X 
A Girl’s Voice 

HE cellars of the Gray Toad 
Inn were sunken pits of gloom 
and silence, deep below the last 
level of rotted timbers and plas¬ 
tered walls. From the obscurity of 
the lower corridor a flight of 
wooden steps plunged sharply into 
nothingness; and Murgunstrumm, 
groping down them, was forced to 
bend almost double lest a low-hang¬ 
ing beam crush his great malformed 
head. 

No amount of prodding or whis¬ 
pered threats could induce the cap¬ 
tured innkeeper to hurry. He 
probed each step with his clublike 
feet before descending. And there 
was that in his eyes, in the whole 
convulsed mask of his features, 
which spoke of virulent dread. The 
revolver in Paul’s hand did not for 
an instant relax its vigil. 

Like a trapped beast, lips moving 
soundlessly and huge hands twist¬ 
ing at his sides, the cripple reached 
the bottom and crouched there 
against the damp wall, while his 
captors crowded about him, peering 
into surrounding darkness. 

“Well,” Paul said curtly, “what 
are you waiting for?” 

A mutter was Murgunstrumm’s 
only response. Sluggishly he felt 
his way; and the lantern light, hov¬ 
ering over him, revealed erratic 
lines of footprints, old and new, in 
the thick dust of the stone floor. 
Footprints, all of them, which har¬ 
monized with the shape and size 
of the cripple’s own feet. He alone 
had visited these pits, or else the 
other visitors had left no marks! 
And the signs in the dust led 
deeper and deeper into a labyrinth 
of impossible gloom, luring the in¬ 
truders onward. 
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A ND here, presently, as in the 
central square of some 
medieval, subterranean city, the 
floor was crossed and recrossed 
with many lines of footprints, and 
chambers gaped on all sides, 
chambers small and square, with ir¬ 
regular walls of stone and high ceil¬ 
ings of beams and plaster. 

Broken chairs, tables, choked 
every corner, for these rooms had 
been used, in the years when the 
house above had been a place of 
merrymaking and laughter, as stor¬ 
age vaults. Now they were vaults 
of decay and impregnable gloom. 
Spiderwebs dangled in every dark 
corner; and the spiders them¬ 
selves, brown and bloated and 
asleep, were the only living inhabi¬ 
tants. 

And with each successive 
chamber Murgunstrumm’s features 
contracted more noticeably to a 
mask of animal fear. Not fear of 
the revolver, but the dread of a 
caged beast that something dear to 
him—food, perhaps, or some object 
upon which he loved to feast his 
eyes—would be taken from him. 
As he approached a certain door¬ 
way, at last, he drew back, mut¬ 
tering. 

“There be nothing more. I have 
told you there be nothing here.” 

Only the pressure of the revolver 
forced him on, and he seemed to 
shrivel into himself with appre¬ 
hension as he clawed through the 
aperture and the lantern light re¬ 
vealed the chamber’s contents. 

There was a reason for his re¬ 
luctance. The room was large 
enough to have been at one time 
two separate enclosures, made into 
a whole by the removal of the par¬ 
tition. And it was a display gallery 
of horrible possessions. The three 
men who entered behind Murgun- 
strumm, keeping close together, 
stood as if transfixed, while utter 
awe and abhorrence welled over 


I T was a vault, choked with 
things white and gleaming. 
Things moldy with the death that 
clung to them. And there was no 
sound, no intruding breeze to rustle 
the huge shapeless heap. It was 
death and mockery, flung together 
in horror. And the men who looked 
upon it were for an interminable 
moment stricken mute with the 
fiendishness of it. 

Then at last Kermeff stepped 
forward and cried involuntarily: 
“Horrible! It is too horrible!” 
Jeremy, turning in a slow circle, 
began to mumble to himself, as if 
clutching eagerly at something sane, 
something ordinary, to kill the 
throbbing of his heart. 

“Bones! God, sir, it looks like 
a slaughterhouse!” 

The lantern in Paul’s hand was 
trembling violently, casting jiggling 
shadows over the array, throwing 
laughter and hate and passion into 
gaping faces which would never 
again, in reality, assume any ex¬ 
pression other than the sunken 
empty glare of death. And Murgun- 
strumm was in the center of the 
floor, huddled into himself like a 
thing without shape. And Kermeff 
was pacing slowly about, inspecting 
the stack of disjointed things 
around him, poking at them pro¬ 
fessionally and scowling to him¬ 
self. 

“Women, all of them,” he an¬ 
nounced gutturally. “Young women. 
Impossible to estimate the num¬ 
ber—” 

“Let’s get out of here!” Jeremy 
snarled. 

Kermeff turned, nodded. And so, 
jerking Murgunstrumm’s shoulder, 
Paul forced the cripple once again 
to lead the way. And the inspection 
continued. 

Other chambers revealed nothing. 
The horror was not repeated. As 
the procession moved from doorway 
to doorway, Jeremy said bitterly, 
touching Paul’s arm: 
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“Why don’t you ask him what 
those things are, sir? He knows.” 
“I know, too,” Paul said heavily. 
Jeremy stared at him. The big 
man fell back, then, as Murgun- 
strumm, taking advantage of their 
lack of attention, attempted to scuff 
past a certain doorway without 
entering. Fresh footprints led into 
that particular aperture. And Ker- 
meff was alert. Ignoring the cripple, 
Kermeff strode into the chamber 
alone, and suddenly cried aloud in 
a cracked voice. 

T HERE, upon a table, lay a 
thing infinitely more horrible 
than any heap of decayed human 
bones. Murgunstrumm, forced into 
the room by Paul, strove with a 
sharp cry to fall back from it, 
until he was caught up in Jeremy’s 
arms and hurled forward again. 
And the three intruders stood mute, 
staring. 

A sheet of canvas, ancient and 
very dirty, partly covered what lay 
there. A long, bone-handled knife 
was stuck upright beside it, in the 
table. 

The operation, if such a fiendish 
process could be so termed, was 
half completed. Kermeff, faltering 
to the table, lifted the blanket half¬ 
way and let it drop again with a 
convulsive twitch. Jeremy looked 
only once. Then, twisting with 
insane rage, he seized Murgun- 
strumm’s throat in his big hands. 

“You did this!” he thundered. 
“You came down here when that 
rat came up and told you—told 
you he was finished. You came 
down here and—” 

“Jeremy.” Paul’s voice was me¬ 
chanical, lifeless. “Do you recog¬ 
nize her?” 

Jeremy stiffened and looked 
again. And then a glint of mingled 
rage and horror and pity came into 
Ms eyes. He released the cripple 
abruptly and stood quite still. 

“It’s—it’s the girl who came in 


here last night, sir!” he whispered 
hoarsely. “When you and I was 
outside alone, in the grass, watch- 

“God in Heaven!” Kermeff cried 
suddenly, reached up with both 
hands. 

Paul had had enough. He swung 
about to grope to the door, and 
froze like a paralytic in his tracks. 

T HERE in the doorway a re¬ 
volver was leveled at him in the 
hands of a leering creature in eve¬ 
ning clothes. The revolver was Al- 
lenby’s; and the man behind it, 
Costillan, was standing very still, 
very straight, with parted lips and 
penetrating eyes that were hyp¬ 
notic. 

Paul acted blindly, desperately, 
without thinking. Flinging up his 
own gun, he fired. An answering 
burst of flame roared in his face. 
Something razor-sharp and hot 
lashed into his shoulder, tearing 
the flesh. He stumbled back, falling 
across the table where lay that 
mutilated body. The gun slipped 
from his fingers; and the creature 
in the doorway was still there, still 
smiling, unharmed. 

It was Jeremy who leaped for 
the fallen gun, and Murgunstrumm 
who fell upon it with the agility of 
a snake. The man in evening 
clothes, advancing very slowly, 
pointed his own weapon squarely 
at Jeremy’s threatening face and 
said distinctly: 

“Back, or you will taste death.” 
Then Murgunstrumm was up, to 
his knees, to his feet, clutching the 
retrieved gun in quivering fingers. 
Like an ape he stood there, peering 
first into the stark white faces of 
Paul’s companions, then into the 
drilling eyes of his master. And 
Paul, at the same instant, staggered 
erect and stood swaying, clutching 
at his shoulder where blood was be¬ 
ginning to seep through the coat. 
At sight of the blood, the crea- 
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ture’s eyes widened hungrily. He 
glided forward, lips wide. Then he 
stopped, as if realizing what he had 
forgotten. To Murgunstrumm he 
said harshly: 

“Remove that—that abomination! 
Tear down the cross and rip it to 
shreds!” 

And Murgunstrumm did so. Pro¬ 
tected by the menacing revolver in 
Costillan’s hand, and the gun in his 
own fist, he tore the white cross 
from Paul’s chest and ripped it 
apart. To Kermeff and Jeremy he 
did the same. And when he had 
finished, when the rags lay limp 
at his feet, the creature in black 
and white said, smiling: 

“Upstairs it will be more pleas¬ 
ant. Come, my friends. This is Mur- 
gunstrumm’s abbatoir, unfit for the 
business of fastidious men. Come.” 

Outside, two more of the macabre 
demons were waiting. They came 
close as the three victims filed out 
of the chamber. One of them was 
the man who had fled from the 
upper room where lay that other 
half-naked body with twin punc¬ 
tures in its crushed throat. The 
other was the companion of the 
smiling Costillan—the second of the 
two who had been left in the cen¬ 
tral room under Allenby’s guard. 

In grim silence the three hor¬ 
ribles led their victims out of the 
pits, with Murgunstrumm limping 
triumphantly behind. 

C OLD dread clawed at Paul’s 
soul during that short journey 
out of one world of horror into 
another; dread combined with a 
hopelessness that left him weak, 
shuddering. Somehow, now, the re¬ 
sistance had been drawn out of him. 
Further agony of mind and spirit 
could drag no more response from 
flesh and muscle. 

He had been so close to success! 
He had learned every secret of this 
grim house of hell, and had shown 
Kermeff the same. 


But the truth would avail noth¬ 
ing now. Paul, climbing the stairs 
slowly, mutely, glanced at Ker¬ 
meff and moaned inwardly. Ker¬ 
meff was convinced. Kermeff would 
have freed Ruth, signed a state¬ 
ment that the girl, after escaping 
from this house of evil seven 
months ago, had been not mad but 
horrified and delirious. But now 
Kermeff himself would never leave; 
there would be no statement. Ruth 
would remain indefinitely in the 
asylum. 

A sound rose above the scrape 
of footsteps—a sudden hammering 
on some distant door, and the muf¬ 
fled vibration of a man’s voice de¬ 
manding entrance. The creatures 
beside Paul glanced at each other 
quickly. One said, in a low voice: 

“It is Maronaine, returning from 
the city.” 

“With good fortune, probably. 
Trust Maronaine.” 

“Murgunstrumm, go and open the 
door to him. Wait. One of these 
fools has the key.” 

“This one has it,” the cripple 
growled, prodding Jeremy. 

“Then take it.” 

Jeremy stood stiff as the inn¬ 
keeper’s hands groped in his pock¬ 
ets. For an instant it seemed that 
he would clutch that thick neck 
in his grip and twist it, despite the 
danger that threatened. But he held 
himself rigid. Murgunstrumm, key 
in hand, stepped back and turned 
quickly into the dark, swinging the 
lantern as he limped away. 

The revolver pressed again into 
Paul’s back. His captor said quietly, 
in a voice soft with subtlety: 

“And we go in the same direc¬ 
tion, my friend, to pay a visit to 
your friend Allenby." 

A LLENBY! What had happened 
to him? How had the vam¬ 
pires escaped from the prison 
chamber where he had been left 
to guard them? Pacing through 
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the gloom, Paul found the prob¬ 
lem almost a relief from the dread 
of what was coming. In some way 
the monsters had overcome Allenby. 
Somehow they had forced him to 
open one of the doors, or the win¬ 
dows. . . . 

“Did you hear that, my friend?” 

Paul stopped and peered into the 
colorless features of his persecutor. 
Kermeff and Jeremy were standing 
quite still. 

“Hear what?” 

“Listen.” 

It came again, the sound that had 
at first been so soft and muffled 
that Paul had not heard it. A girl’s 
voice, pleading, uttering broken 
words. And as he heard it, a slow, 
terrible fear crept into Paul’s face. 
The muscles of his body tightened 
to the breaking point. That voice, 

The gun touched him. Mechan¬ 
ically he moved forward again. 
Darkness hung all about him. Once, 
turning covertly, he saw that the 
gloom was so opaque that the mov¬ 
ing shapes behind him were invisi¬ 
ble. Only the sound of men breath¬ 
ing, and the scrape of feet; only 
the sight of three pairs of green¬ 
ish eyes, like glowing balls of phos¬ 
phorus. There was nothing else. 

But resistance was madness. The 
demons behind him were ghouls 
born of darkness, vampires of the 
night, with the eyes of cats. 

And so, presently, with deepen¬ 
ing dread, he stumbled through the 
last black room and arrived at the 
threshold of the central chamber. 
And there, as his eyes became ac¬ 
customed again to the glare of the 
lantern which stood on the table, 
he saw Allenby lying lifeless on the 
floor, just beyond the sill. The 
door closed behind him and he was 
forced forward; and suddenly the 
room seemed choked with moving 
forms. Kermeff and Jeremy were 
close beside him. The three macabre 
demons hovered near. Allenby lay 


there, silent and prone. Murgun- 
strumm— 

Murgustrumm was standing, bat¬ 
like, against the opposite barrier 
which led to the night outside, 
glaring, peering invidiously at two 
people who were visible at a nearby 
table. These were the guests whom 
the innkeeper had just admitted. 
Man and woman. The man, like 
all the others, was standing now 
beside the table with arms folded 
on his chest, lips curled in a hun¬ 
gry smile. The girl stared in mute 
horror straight into Paul’s frozen 
face. 

The girl was Ruth LeGeurn. 

CHAPTER XI 
Compelling Eyes. . . . 

OU see, your friend possessed 

X a weakling’s mind.” 

The man with the gun kicked 
Allenby’s dead body dispassion¬ 
ately, grinning. 

“He had no courage. He was 
bound with fear and unable to com¬ 
bat the force of two pairs of eyes 
upon him. He became—hynotized, 
shall we say? And obedient, very 
obedient. Soon you will understand 
how it was done.” 

Paul hardly heard the words. He 
still stared at the girl, and she at 
him. For seven mad months he had 
longed for that face, moaned for it 
at night, screamed for it. Now his 
prayers were answered, and he 
would have given his very soul, his 
life, to have them recalled. Yet she 
was lovely, even in such surround¬ 
ings, lovely despite the ghastly 
whiteness of her skin and the awful 
fear in her wide eyes. 

And her companion, gloating over 
her, was telling triumphantly how 
he had obtained her. 

“There were three of them,” he 
leered, “in a machine, moving 
slowly along the road just below 
here. I met them and I was hungry, 
for nothing had come to me this 
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night. There in the road I became 
human for their benefit, and held 
up my hand as befitting one who 
wishes to ask directions. They 
stopped. And then—then it was 
over very quickly, eh, my lovely 
bride? The boy, he lies beside the 
road even now. When he awakes, 
he will wonder and be very sad. 
Oh, so sad! The older man hangs 
over the door of the car, dead or 
alive I know not. And here—here is 
what I have brought home with 
me!” 

“And look at her, Maronaine!” 

“Look at her? Have I not 
looked?” 

“Fool!” It was another of the 
vampires who spoke. “Look closely, 
and then examine this one!” 

Eyes, frowning, penetrating eyes 
which seemed bottomless, examined 
Paul’s features intently and turned 
to inspect the girl. 

“What mean you, Francisco?” 

“These are the two who came here 
before, so long ago, and escaped. 
Look at them, together!” 

“Ah!” The exclamation was vi¬ 
brant with understanding. 

“These are the two, Maronaine.” 

A WHITE hand gripped Paul’s 
shoulder savagely. The face 
that came close to his was no 
longer leering with patient antici¬ 
pation of satisfaction to come, but 
choked with hate and bestial fury. 

“You will learn what it means 
to escape this house. You have come 
back to find out, eh? You and she, 
both. No others have -ever departed 
from here, or ever will.” 

“They should be shown together, 
Francisco. No?” 

"Together? Ah, because they are 
lovers and should be alone, eh?” 
The laugh was satanic. 

“Up there”—an angry arm flung 
toward the ceiling—“where it is 
very quiet. You, Maronaine, and 
you, Costillan, It is your privilege. 
Francisco and I will amuse our¬ 


selves here with these other guests 
of ours.” 

A grunt of agreement muttered 
from Maronaine’s lips. His fingers 
clasped the girl’s arm, lifting her 
from the chair where she cringed 
in terror. Ugly hands dragged her 
forward. 

“Paul—Paul! Oh, help!” 

But Paul himself was helpless, 
caught in a savage crip from which 
there was no escape. His captor 
swung him toward the door, Strug¬ 
gling vainly, he was hauled over the 
threshold into the darkness beyond, 
and the girl was dragged after him. 

The door rasped shut. The last 
Paul saw, as it closed, was a blurred 
vision of Jeremy and Kermeff flat¬ 
tened desperately against the wall, 
staring at the two remairfing vam¬ 
pires; and Murgunstrumm, crouch¬ 
ing against the opposite barrier, 
cutting off any possibility of re¬ 
treat. 

Then a voice growled curtly: 

“Go back to your feast, Murgun¬ 
strumm. We have no use for you 
here. Go!” 

And as the two victims were 
prodded up the twisting stairs to 
the upper reaches of the inn, the 
door below them opened and closed 
again. And Murgunstrumm scurried 
along the lower corridor, mumbling 
to himself, clawing his way fret¬ 
fully toward the stairway that led 
down into the buried pits. 

I T was a cruel room into which 
they were thrust. Situated on 
the upper landing, directly across 
the hall from where that pitiful 
feminine figure lay on the musty 
bed, it was no larger than a dun¬ 
geon cell, and illuminated only by 
a stump of candle which lay in a 
pool of its own gray wax on the 
window sill. 

Here, forced into separate chairs 
by their captors, Paul and Ruth 
stared at each other—Ruth sobbing, 
with horror-filled eyes wide open; 
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Paul sitting with unnatural stiff¬ 
ness, waiting. 

Powerful hands groped over 
Paul’s shoulders and held him mo¬ 
tionless, as if knowing that he 
would soon be straining in tor¬ 
ment. At the same time, the door 
clicked shut. The candlelight wav¬ 
ered and became smooth again. 
The second vampire advanced 
slowly toward Ruth. 

A scream started from the girl’s 
lips as she saw that face. The eyes 
were green again. The features 
were voluptuous, bloated beyond be¬ 
lief. 

“We will show them what it 
means to escape this house. Her 
blood will be warm, Costillan. 
Warm and sweet. I will share it 
with you.” 

The girl struggled up, staring 
horribly, throwing out her hands 
to ward off the arms she expected 
to crush her. But those arms did 
not move. It was the eyes that 
changed, even as she cringed back 
half erect against the wall. The 
eyes followed her, boring, drilling, 
eating into her soul. She stood quite 
still. Then, moaning softly, she 
took a step forward, and another, 
faltering, and slumped again into 
the chair. 

The creature bent over her tri¬ 
umphantly. Fingers caressed her 
hair, her cheeks, her mouth—the 
fingers of a slave buyer, appraising 
a prospective purchase. Very 
slowly, gently, they thrust the 
girl’s limp head back, exposing the 
white, tender, lovely throat. And 
then the creature’s lips came lower. 
His eyes were points of vivid fire. 
His mouth parted, his tongue 
curled over a protruding lower lip. 
Teeth gleamed. 

P AUL’S voice pierced the room 
with a roar of animal fury. 
Violently he wrenched himself for¬ 
ward, only to be dragged back 
again by the amazingly powerful 


hands on his shoulders. But the 
demon beside Ruth straightened 
quickly, angrily, and glared. 

“Can you not keep that fool 
still? Am I to be disturbed with 
his discordant voice while—” 

“Listen, Maronaine.” 

The room was deathly still. Sud¬ 
denly the man called Costillan 
strode to the door and whipped it 
open. Standing there, he was mo¬ 
tionless, alert. And there was no 
sound anywhere, no sound audible 
to human ears. 

But those ears were not human. 
Costillan said curtly: 

“Someone is outside the house, 
prowling. Come!” 

“But these two here. . . ?” 

“The door, Maronaine, locks on 
the outside. They will be here when 
we return, and all the sweeter for 
having thought of us.” 

The chamber was suddenly empty 
of those macabre forms, and the 
door closed. A key turned in the 
slot outside. And then Paul was 
out of his chair with a bound. Out 
of it, and clawing frantically at the 
barrier. 

A mocking laugh from the end of 
the corridor was the only answer. 

N O amount of straining would 
break that lock. An eternity 
passed while Paul struggled there. 
Time and again he flung himself 
again the panels. But one shoulder 
was already a limp, bleeding thing 
from that bullet wound, and the 
other could not work alone. And 
presently came the voice of Ruth 
LeGeurn behind him, very faint 
and far away. 

“They said . . . someone outside, 
Paul. If it is Martin and Von 
Heller. . . .” 

“Who?” 

“I escaped from Morrisdale last 
night, Paul. Martin told me how to 
do it. He met me outside the walls. 
We drove straight to the city, to 
find you. You were gone.” 
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Paul was leaning against the 
door, gasping. Wildly he stared 
about the room, seeking something 
to use as a bludgeon. 

“Martin went to the hospital, to 
plead with Kermeff and Allenby 
for both of us, Paul. Your letters 
were there. He knew the hand¬ 
writing. We traced you to Rehobeth 
to-night and—and we were on our 
way here when that horrible man 
in the road—” 

“But Von Heller!” Paul raved. 
“Where does he come into it?” 

“He was at the Rehobeth Hotel. 
He—he read the account of your 
escape and said he knew you would 
return there.” 

“He’ll be no help now,” Paul said 
bitterly, fighting again at the door. 
“I can’t open this.” 

Ruth was suddenly beside him, 
tugging at him. 

“If we can find some kind of 
protection from them, Paul, even 
for a little while, to hold them 
off until Martin and Von Heller 
find a way to help us! Von Heller 
will know a way!” 

Protection! Paul stared about him 
with smoldering eyes. What pro¬ 
tection could there be? The vam¬ 
pires had torn away his cross. There 
was nothing left. 

S UDDENLY he swept past Ruth 
and fell on his knees beside 
the bed. The bed had blankets, 
sheets, covers! White sheets! Fever¬ 
ishly he tore at them, ripping them 
to shreds. When he turned again 
his eyes were aglow with fanatical 
light. He thrust a gleaming thing 
into Ruth’s hands—a crudely fash¬ 
ioned cross, formed of two strips 
knotted in the center. 

“Back to your chair!” he cried. 
"Quickly!” 

Footsteps were audible in the 
corridor, outside the door. And 
muffled voices: 

“You were hearing sounds which 
did not exist, Costillan.” 


“I tell you I heard—” 

“Hold the cross before you,” Paul 
ordered tersely, dragging his own 
chair close beside Ruth’s. “Sit very 
still. For your life don’t drop it 
from fear of anything you may see. 
Have courage, beloved.” 

The door was opening. Whether 
it was Costillan or Maronaine who 
entered first it was impossible to 
say. Those ghastly colorless faces, 
undead and abhorrent, contained no 
differentiating points strong enough 
to be so suddenly discernible in 
flickering candlelight. But which¬ 
ever it was, the creature advanced 
quickly, hungrily, straight toward 
Ruth. And, close enough to see the 
white bars which she thrust out 
abruptly, he recoiled with sibilant 
hiss, to lurch into his companion 
behind him. 

“The cross! They have found the 
cross! Ah!” 

Nightmare came then. The door 
was shut. The candle glow revealed 
two crouching creeping figures; 
two gaunt, haggard, vicious faces; 
two pairs of glittering eyes. Like 
savage beasts fascinated by a feared 
and hated object, yet afraid to make 
contact, the vampires advanced 
with rigid arms outthrust, fingers 
curled. 

“Back!” Paul cried. “Back!” 

H E was on his feet with the 
cross clutched before him. 
Ruth, trembling against him, did as 
he did. The two horribles retreated 
abruptly, snarling. 

And then the transformation 
came. The twin bodies lost their 
definite outline and became blurred. 
Bluish vapor emanated from them, 
misty and swirling, becoming 
thicker and thicker with the pass¬ 
ing seconds. And presently nothing 
remained but lurking shapes of 
phosphorescence, punctured by four 
glaring unblinking eyes of awful 
green. 

Eyes! 
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Paul realized with a shudder 
what they were striving to do. He 
fought against them. 

“Don’t look at them,” he mut¬ 
tered. “Don’t!” 

But he had to look at them. 
Despite the horror in his heart, his 
own gaze returned to those ad¬ 
vancing bottomless pits of vivid 
green as if they possessed the 
power of lodestone. He found him¬ 
self peering into them, and knew 
that Ruth too was staring. 

Ages went by, then, while he 
fought against the subtle numbness 
that crept into his brain. He knew 
then what Allenby had gone 
through before merciful death. An¬ 
other will was fighting his, crush¬ 
ing and smothering him. Other 
thoughts than his own were finding 
a way into his mind, no matter how 
he struggled to shut them out. And 
a voice—his own voice, coming 
from his own lips—was saying 
heavily, dully: 

“Nothing will harm us. These 
are our friends. There is no need 
to hold the cross any longer. Threw 
down the cross. . . 

Somehow, in desperation, he re¬ 
alized what he was doing, what he 
was saying. He lurched to his feet, 
shouting hoarsely: 

“No, no, don’t let them do it! 
Ruth, they are fiends, vampires! 
They are the undead, living on 
blood!” 

H IS careening body struck the 
window ledge, crushing the 
last remnant of candle that clung 
there. The room was all at once in 
darkness, and the two mad shapes 
of bluish light were a thousand 
times more real and horrible and 
close. Completely unnerved, Paul 
flung out his hand and clawed at 
the window shade. It rattled up 
with the report of an explosion. 
His fingers clutched at the glass. 
He saw that the darkness outside 
had become a sodden gray murk. 


Then he laughed madly, harshly, 
because he knew that escape was 
impossible. Death was the only way 
out of this chamber of torment. 
The window was high above the 
ground, overlooking the stone 
flagging of the walk. And the eyes 
were coming nearer. And Ruth was 
screeching luridly as two shapeless 
hands hovered over her throat. 

Somewhere in the bowels of the 
house, under the floor, a revolver 
roared twice in quick succession. 
A voice—Jeremy’s voice—bellowed 
in triumph. A long shrill scream 
vibrated high above everything else. 
There was a splintering crash as 
of a door breaking from its hinges 
—and footsteps on the stairs, 
running. 

Paul hurled himself upon the 
bluish monstrosity which hung over 
Ruth’s limp body. Wildly, des¬ 
perately, he leaped forward, thrust¬ 
ing the cross straight into those 
boring eyes. 

S OMETHING foul and fetid as¬ 
sailed his nostrils as he tripped 
and fell to the floor. He rolled over 
frantically, groping for the bits of 
white rag which had been torn 
from his hands on the bedpost as 
he fell. He knew that Ruth was flat 
against the wall, holding out both 
arms to embrace the earth-born 
fiend which advanced toward her. 
Her hands were empty. She had let 
the cross fall. She was no longer 
a woman, but a human without a 
will, utterly hypnotized by the eyes. 

Paul’s fingers found the bit of 
white rag. Instinctively he twisted 
backward over the floor, avoiding 
the uncouth hands that sought his 
throat. Then he was on his feet, 
leaping to Ruth’s side. Even as that 
ghoulish mouth lowered to fasten 
on the girl’s throat, the cross inter¬ 
vened. The mouth recoiled with a 
snarl of awful rage. 

“Back!” Paul screamed. “Look, it 
is daylight!” 
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The snarling shape stiffened ab¬ 
ruptly, as if unseen fingers had 
snatched at it. 

"Daylight!” The word was a thin 
frightened whisper, lashing through 
the room and echoing sibilantly. 
The green eyes filled with appre¬ 
hension. Suddenly, where the dis¬ 
torted shapes of swirling mist had 
stood, appeared men—the same 
men, Costillan and Maronaine, with 
faces of utter hate. The candlelight 
was not needed to reveal them now. 
The room was dim and cold with 
a thin gray glare from the window. 

AYL IGHT ,” Costillan mut- 

1 J tered, staring fixedly at the 
aperture. “We have only a moment, 
Maronaine. Come quickly.” 

His companion was standing with 
clenched hands, confronting the 
two prisoners. 

"You have not won,” he was say¬ 
ing harshly. “You will never escape. 
To the ends of hell we will follow 
you for what you have done this 
night.” 

"Come, Maronaine. Quickly!” 

“Yours will be the most horrible 
of all deaths. I warn you—” 

A mighty crash shook the door, 
and another. With sharp cries the 
two undead creatures whirled 
about. Triumphantly, Paul knew the 
thoughts in their malignant minds. 
They were demons of the night, 
these fiends. Their hours of ex¬ 
istence endured only from sunset to 
sunrise. If they were not back in 
their graves. . . . 

And now they were trapped, as 
the barrier clattered inward, torn 
and splintered from its hinges. A 
battering ram of human flesh— 
Jeremy—hurtled over the threshold. 
Other figures crowded in the door¬ 
way. 

And suddenly the two vampires 
were gone. Even as the men in the 
corridor rushed forward, the twin 
shapes of black and white van¬ 
ished. And only Paul saw the meth¬ 


od of it. Only Paul saw the black¬ 
winged things that swirled with 
lightning speed through the aper¬ 
ture, into the gloom of the corridor 
beyond. 

CHAPTER XII 
The Vault 

S TRONG hands held Paul up 
then. Jeremy and Martin Le- 
Geurn stood beside him, supporting 
him. Kermeff was on his knees be¬ 
side the limp unconscious form on 
the floor. And a stranger, a huge 
man with bearded face and great 
thick shoulders, was standing like 
a mastodon in the center of the 
room, glaring about him—Von 
Heller, the mightiest brain in medi¬ 
cal circles; the man who under¬ 
stood what other men merely 
feared. 

“Where are they?” he roared, 
whirling upon Paul. “Stand up, 
man. You’re not hurt. Where did 
they go?” 

“It was daylight,” Paul whispered 
weakly. “They—” 

“Daylight?” Von Heller swung 
savagely to face the window. “My 
God, what a fool I— Where are 
the cellars? Hurry. Take me to the 
cellars.” 

To Paul it was a blurred dream. 
He knew that strong hands gripped 
him and led him rapidly to the 
door. He heard Von Heller’s boom¬ 
ing voice commanding Kermeff to 
remain with the girl. Then moving 
shapes were all about him. Jeremy 
was close on one side. Martin Le- 
Geurn was supporting him on the 
other, talking to him in a low voice 
of encouragement. Von Heller was 
striding furiously down the corri¬ 
dor. 

The darkness here was as opaque 
as before, as thick and deep as the 
gloom of sunken dungeons. But 
there was no sound in the house; 
no sound anywhere, except Paul’s 
own voice, muttering jerkily: 
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“Thank God, Martin, you came 
in time. If those demons had hurt 
Ruth or killed Jeremy and Ker- 
meff. . . 

The answer was a guttural laugh 
from Jeremy. And in the dark Paul 
saw on Jeremy’s breast a gleaming 
green cross, glittering with its own 
fire. He stared mutely at it, then 
turned and looked back toward the 
room they had just left, as if vis¬ 
ualizing the same on Kermeff’s 
kneeling body. And he knew, then, 
why his companions were still 
alive; why they were not now lying 
lifeless and bloodless on the floor 
of the downstairs chamber. 

One of them—Jeremy, probably 
—had rushed to Allenby’s dead 
body and seized the square of chalk 
in the pocket of the corpse. And 
the pantomime of the upper room 
had been reenacted in the lower 
room, the same way, until Martin 
LeGeurn and Von Heller had bat¬ 
tered down the outside door. 

The revolver shots—Martin had 
fired them, more than likely. Martin 
did not know that bullets were use¬ 
less. 

“Thank God,” Paul muttered 
again. And then he was descending 
the stairs to the lower floor, and 
descending more stairs, black and 
creaking, to the pits. 

“XTTTHICH way?” Von Heller 

V V demanded harshly. “We 
must find the coffins.” 

“Coffins?” It was Jeremy frown¬ 
ing. “There ain’t no coffins down 
here, sir. We looked in every single 
room. “Besides”—viciously—“them 
two fiends upstairs won’t never need 
coffins any more. When you leaped 
on ’em sir, and made that cross 
mark over their filthy hearts with 
the chalk, they just folded up. 
Shriveled away to dust, they did. 
Lord, what a stench! I’ll never for¬ 
get—” 

“Never mind that. Where is the 
burial vault?” 


“But there ain’t any burial vault. 
We were just—” 

Jeremy’s words ended abruptly. 
He stood still, one hand gripping 
the lower end of the railing, the 
other uplifted. 

“Listen to that!” 

There was a sound, emanating 
from somewhere deep in the gloom 
of the cellar—a sucking, grinding 
sound, utterly revolting, mingled 
with the mumbling and gurgling of 
a man’s voice. 

“An animal, eating,” Von Heller 
said in a whisper. 

“It ain’t an animal, sir.” 

“My God! Murgunstrumm. Well, 
he’ll be able to show us where the 
coffins are.” 

Von Heller groped forward, eyes 
burning with terrible eagerness. He 
was a man no longer, but a hound 
on a hot scent which meant to him 
more than life and death. Crouch¬ 
ing, he advanced noiselessly 
through the pits, staring straight 
ahead, ignoring the chambers on all 
sides of him as he went deeper and 
deeper into the maze. And the 
others followed right at his heels in 
a group. 

And the sight that met the eyes 
of the intruders, when they reached 
at last the threshold of the slaugh¬ 
ter room, soured the blood in their 
veins and made them rigid. The 
lantern flared there, on the floor 
again the wall. The sodden canvas 
sheet had been torn from its former 
position and lay now in an ugly 
gray heap on the floor. 

M urgunstrumm crouched 

there, unaware of the eyes 
that watched him. 

Von Heller was upon him before 
he knew it. With awful rage the 
physician hurled him back from the 
table. Like a madman Von Heller 
stood over him, hurling frightful 
words upon the cripple’s malformed 
head. 

And the result was electrifying. 
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Murgunstrum’s face whipped up. 
His sunken eyes, now completely 
mad with mingled fear and venom, 
glared into Von Heller’s writhing 
countenance and into the masks of 
the men in the doorway. Then, with 
a great suck of breath, Murgun- 
strumm stiffened. 

The jangling words which spewed 
from his lips were not English. 
They were guttural, thick Serbian. 
And even as they echoed and re¬ 
echoed through the chamber, 
through the entire cellar, the 
cripple sprang forward. 

There was no stopping him. His 
move was too sudden and savage. 
Hurling Von Heller aside, he 
lunged to the table, grabbed the 
huge knife, then was at the 
threshold, tearing and slashing his 
way clear. And with a last violent 
scream he vanished into the outer 

A MOMENT passed. No man 
moved. Then Von Heller 
seized the lantern and rushed for¬ 
ward. 

“After him!” 

“What did he say?” 

“He thinks his masters betrayed 
him. Thinks they sent us here. He 
will destroy them, and I want them 
alive for research. After him, I 
say!” 

Footprints led the way—foot¬ 
prints in the dust, twisting along 
the wall where other prints were 
not intermingled. With the lantern 
swaying crazily in his outflung 
hand, Von Heller ran forward. 
Straight to the smallest of the cell¬ 
like chambers the trail led him; 
and when the others reached his 
side he was standing in the center 
of the stone vault, glaring hungrily 
at a tall, rectangular opening in the 
wall. 

Seeing it, Paul gasped. Jeremy 
said hoarsely: 

“We looked in here before. There 
wasn’t no—” 


“You were blind!” 

And Von Heller was striding for¬ 
ward again, through the aperture. 
It was a narrow doorway; the 
barrier hung open, fashioned of 
stone, on concealed hinges. Little 
wonder that in the gloom Paul and 
Jeremy and Kermeff had not dis¬ 
covered it before. Every chamber 
had been alike then. 

But not now. Now they were 
pacing onward through a blind 
tunnel. The stone walls were no 
longer stone, but thick boards on 
both sides and above and below, to 
hold out the earth behind them. 
This was not the cellar of the inn, 
but a cunningly contrived ex¬ 
tension, leading into subterranean 
gloom. 

Strange realizations came into 
Paul’s mind. The Gray Toad had 
not always been an inn of death. 
At one time it had prospered with 
gaiety and life. Then the decay had 
come. Murgunstrumm had come 
here to live. And these creatures of 
the night had discovered the place 
and come here, too, and made Mur¬ 
gunstrumm their slave, promising 
him the remains of their grim 
feasts. They had brought their 
grave earth here. . . . 

F OR twenty yards the passage 
continued, penetrating deeper 
and deeper at a sharp incline. And 
then it came to an end, and the lan¬ 
tern light revealed a buried 
chamber where every sound, every 
shred of light, was withheld by 
walls of unbroken earth. A tomb, 
sunk deep beneath the surface of 
the clearing above. 

And the lantern disclosed other 
things. Long wooden boxes lay side 
by side in the center of the vault. 
Seven of them. Seven gaunt ancient 
coffins. 

They were open, all but one. The 
lids were flung back. The corpses 
had been hauled out savagely, 
madly, and hurled upon the floor. 
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They lay there now like sodden 
heaps of flesh in a slaughterhouse, 
covered with strips and shreds of 
evening clothes. Great pools of 
blood welled beneath them. The 
lantern glare revealed sunken 
shriveled faces, hideous in decay, 
already beginning to disintegrate. 
Gaunt bones protruded from rotting 
flesh. 

And Murgunstrumm was there. 
He was no longer human, but a 
grave robber, a resurrection man 
with hideous intentions, as he 
crouched over the lid of the last 
oblong box, tearing it loose. Even 
as the men watched him, stricken 
motionless by the flendishness of 
it, he leaped catlike upon the en¬ 
closed body and dragged it into the 
open. The man was Maronaine. And 
there, with inarticulate cries of hate, 
Murgunstrumm fell upon it, driving 
his knife again and again into the 
creature’s heart, laughing horribly. 
Then he stumbled erect, and a dis¬ 
cordant cackle jangled from his 
thick lips. 

“Betrayed me! Betrayed me, did 
yer! Turned on old Murgunstrumm, 
which served yer for ’most twenty- 
eight years! Yer won’t never betray 
no one else! I’ll tear every limb of 
yer rotten bodies—” 

H E looked up then, and saw that 
he was not alone. His rasping 
voice stopped abruptly. He lurched 
back with uncanny quickness. His 
hands jerked up like claws. His 
convulsed face glared, masklike, be¬ 
tween curled fingers. A screech of 
madness burned through his lips. 
For an instant he crouched there, 
twisting back into the wall. Then, 
with a cry tearing upward through 
his throat, he hurled himself for¬ 
ward. 

In his madness he saw only Von 
Heller. Von Heller was the cen¬ 
tral object of his hate. Von Heller 
was the first to step forward to 
meet him. 


It was horror, then. It was a 
shambles, executed in the gloom 
of a sunken burial vault with only 
the sputtering, dancing glow of the 
lantern to reveal it. Four men 
fought to overpower a mad beast 
gone amuck. Four lunging des¬ 
perate shapes blundered about in 
the treacherous semidark, clawing, 
slashing, striking at the horribly 
swift creature in their midst. 

For Murgunstrumm was human 
no longer. Madness made a bestial 
mask of his features. His thick, 
flailing arms possessed the strength 
of twenty men. His heaving, leap¬ 
ing body was a thing of unbound 
fury. His eyes were wells of gleam¬ 
ing white, pupil-less. His drooling 
mouth, curled back over protruding 
teeth, whined and whimpered and 
screamed sounds which had no hu¬ 
man significance. 

H E had flung the knife away 
in that first vicious rush. 
Always, as he battled, his attention 
was centered on Von Heller. The 
others did not matter. They were 
only objects of interference to be 
hurled aside. And hurl them aside 
he did, at last, with the sheer sav¬ 
agery of his attack. 

For a split second, alone in the 
center of the chamber, he crouched 
with arms and head outthrust, 
fingers writhing. He glared straight 
into Von Heller’s face, as the physi¬ 
cian flattened against the wall. And 
then, oblivious of the revolver 
which came into Von Heller’s hand, 
the cripple leaped. 

Von Heller’s revolver belched 
flame directly in his path, again 
and again. 

In mid-air, Murgunstrumm stif¬ 
fened. His twisted foot struck the 
edge of the open coffin before him. 
He tripped, lunged forward. His 
writhing body sprawled in a shape¬ 
less mass. 

A long rattling moan welled 
through his parted lips. He 
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struggled again to his knees and 
swayed there, shrieking. His hands 
flailed empty air, clawed at noth¬ 
ingness. And then, with a great 
shudder, he collapsed. 

His broken body crashed across 
the coffin lid. His head snapped 
down, burying itself in Maronaine’s 
upturned features. And then he lay 
quite still, staring with wide dead 
eyes at the ceiling. 

I T was Von Heller who spoke 
first, after many minutes of com¬ 
plete silence. With a last glance 
at the scene, the physician turned 
very quietly and motioned to the 
doorway. 

“Come.” 

Thus, with the lantern finding 
the way, the four men left the 
cellar of horror and returned to the 
upstairs room where Kermeff and 
Ruth LeGeurn awaited them. Ker¬ 
meff, standing quickly erect, said 
in a husky voice: 

“You found them?” 

“It is over,” Von Heller shrugged. 
“Quite over. As soon as Miss Le¬ 


Geurn is better, we shall leave here 
and return—” 

“To Morrisdale?” Paul cried, 
seizing the man’s arm. 

“To Miss LeGeurn’s home, where 
Doctor Kermeff will sign the neces¬ 
sary papers. Kermeff made a very 
natural mistake, my boy. But he 
will rectify it.” 

“I was ignorant,” Kermeff mut¬ 
tered. “I did not know.” 

“There was only one way to 
know, to learn the truth. Paul has 
shown you. Now we shall leave 
and. . . .” 

But Paul was not listening. He 
was sitting on the edge of the bed, 
holding the girl’s hands. The room 
was sweet and clean with daylight, 
and he was whispering words which 
he wished no one but Ruth to hear. 

And later, as the big car droned 
through sun-streaked country roads 
toward the distant city, Ruth Le¬ 
Geurn lay in the back seat, with 
her head in Paul’s arms, and lis¬ 
tened to the same whispered words 
over again. And she smiled, for the 
first time in months. 
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Albertus Magnus 


O NE of the most famous of the 
reputed necromancers of old 
was Albertus Magnus, a Dominican 
monk, who was born in either 1193 
or 1205 A. D. 

It is said that in his earlier years 
he was a very dull person, and so 
incapable of receiving instruction 
that he was on the point of quit¬ 
ting the cloister in despair of ever 
learning what his orders required, 
when the Blessed Virgin appeared 
to him in a vision and gave him 
the choice of excelling in philoso¬ 
phy or divinity. He chose philoso¬ 
phy, and he was assured that he 
would become incomparable in that; 
but she decreed that, as a punish¬ 
ment for not having chosen divin¬ 
ity, he would relapse into his for¬ 
mer stupidity before he died. He 
showed the highest intelligence and 
capacity after this episode, and ad¬ 
vanced so rapidly in science as to 
astonish his masters. 

It is said that Albertus construc¬ 
ted a man entirely of brass, taking 
no less than thirty years to finish it 
because of the need he found for 
assembling its parts during certain 
conjunctions and aspects of the 
planets. This man would answer 
questions of any kind, and it was 
even employed by its maker as a 
domestic. It had, however, the fault 
of talking too much, a fault which 
eventually grew into sheer garru¬ 
lousness ; and one day Thomas 
Aquinas, a pupil at that time of 
Albertus, finding himself contin¬ 
ually disturbed in his abstruse spec¬ 
ulations by its never-ending chat¬ 
ter, in sudden rage caught up a 
hammer and beat it to pieces. 

Other accounts have it that the 
man Albertus constructed was fash¬ 
ioned, not of brass, but of flesh and 
blood like other men; but this was 
later judged to have been imposs¬ 
ible. 

One of the extraordinary stories 
told of Albertus Magnus was in 


connection with William, Earl of 
Holland and King of the Romans. 
The king was expected at a cer¬ 
tain time to pass through Cologne, 
and Albertus, having set his heart 
upon obtaining from him the ces¬ 
sion of a certain tract of land 
whereon to erect a convent, evolved 
the following scheme: he invited 
William to partake of a magnificent 
entertainment; and, to the surprise 
of everyone, when they were all 
assembled, they found the prepara¬ 
tions for the banquet spread in the 
open air. Now, the season was the 
dead of winter, and the air was 
bitter cold and the face of the earth 
hidden under a blanket of snow, so 
the retinue of the king expressed 
their displeasure in loud murmurs. 

No sooner had William and his 
courtiers and Albertus seated them¬ 
selves at the table, however, than 
the snow instantly disappeared, the 
sun burst forth in dazzling splen¬ 
dor and balmy air of summer 
fanned their cheeks. The ground 
grew a cover of richest ver¬ 
dure; the trees clothed themselves 
with foliage, flowers and fruits, and 
a vintage of the choicest grapes in¬ 
vited the spectators to partake. 
Birds sang on every bush. A train 
of pages, fresh and graceful in per¬ 
son and attire, mysteriously ap¬ 
peared to serve their every want, 
and all wondered who they were 
and whence they had come. The 
guests doffed their outer garments 
the better to keep cool. All were 
delighted with the entertainment. 
Albertus easily obtained his land 
of the king. 

And the moment the banquet was 
over, that place grew bleak and 
wintry as before; the blanket of 
snow again appeared over the 
ground; and the guests hastily 
snatched up the garments they had 
discarded and hurried indoors to 
remove the chill that had descended 
on their bones. 


The Napier Limousine 

By Henry S. Whitehead 


T HE nursemaid let go the 
handle of her perambulator, 
froze into an appearance 
of devastated horror and 
screamed. 

Just what there might be about 
the sight of two gentlemen, dressed 
formally for the morning, stepping 
out of an impeccable town-car upon 
the curbstone in front of No. 12, 
Portman Terrace—one of an ultra¬ 
conservative long row of solid 
family mansions in London’s resi¬ 
dential West End—to throw their 
only beholder into such a state of 
sudden, horrified 
terror, was a mys¬ 
tery. What drove 
home the star¬ 
tling implication 
that there was 
something rather dreadfully wrong, 
made a benumbing little chill 
course devastatingly up and down 
my spine, was the fact that I was 
one of them. My companion was 
James Rand, Earl of Carruth, back 
in London now after twenty years’ 
continuous service in India as Chief 
of the British Government’s Secret 
Service and armed with an ex¬ 
perience which might well have 
filled the measure of life for a 
dozen ordinary men. 

The beautifully-kept limousine 
had stopped with a jarless pause 
like the alighting of a poised 
hawk. Portman Terrace was empty 
of pedestrians with the exception 



of the liveried, middle-aged, sen¬ 
sible-looking servant with her glis¬ 
tening custom-built perambulator. 

For my own part, if I had been 
alone, I suppose I should have fol¬ 
lowed my instinct, stopped, and 
made some attempt to restore to a 
normal condition this stricken 
fellow human being, inexplicably 
seized in the ruthless grasp of cold 
fear. But it took more than the 
eccentricity of a casual nursemaid 
to upset Lord Carruth’s iron self- 
control. My companion glanced ap¬ 
praisingly at this strange disturb¬ 
ance of the 
King’s Peace and 
led the way up 

the high flight of 
marble steps to 

the front door¬ 
way of No. 12, his normal expres¬ 
sion of facial placidity altered by 
no more than a raised eyebrow. Still 
under the compulsion of our de¬ 

termination to meet the emergency 
with which we had hastened here to 
cope, I followed him across the 
broad sidewalk and ran up the 

steps just behind him. 

C ARRUTH’S finger was already 
on the silver doorbell-button 
when I came up beside him, and 
this circumstance gave me my first 
occasion to turn and look behind 
me. I did so, at once, because it oc¬ 
curred to me that the very smart, 
gray-haired footman whom the car’s 



owner had addressed as “Baines,” pened to the footman, Baines, who, 
should have been there, pressing like any proper footman, should 
that button with an efficient black- have been up the steps before us. 
gloved finger. It seemed inconceivable that such 

Below on the sidewalk the nurse- a man should be remiss in his 
maid was retreating as rapidly as duties, and yet— 
she could walk, and, as she looked I brought my eyes around, I say, 
back over her shoulder, I saw that and looked down there, and—there 
her apple cheeks had gone to a kind was no Baines. Neither was there 

of oyster-gray, and that her any driver beside the footman in 

terrified mouth hung open like a the chauffeur’s seat. There was no 

Greek tragic mask. seat. There was no car! The lim- 

But the nursemaid, strange sight ousine, an old-model Napier, was 
that she presented, got only a pass- clean gone. The street in front of 
ing glance from me, for I brought No. 12, Portman Terrace was en- 

my eyes around to the curb where tirely empty and deserted. . . . 

we had alighted, a matter of sec- It is hard to set down in words 
onds before, to see what had hap- how very serious a jar this dis- 



Two gentlemen, out of nowhere, had suddenly stepped on the curb in front of herI 
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covery was. I knew that the car was 
still there before I turned around 
to look for Baines. 

I knew that because I had not 
heard the inevitable slight sounds 
made in starting even by the most 
soundless of cars, under the minis¬ 
trations of the most perfectly 
trained chauffeur such as ours had 
shown himself to be on our ride 
from in front of St. Paul’s Cathe¬ 
dral to Portman Terrace. 

There it was, that empty street; 
the agitated back of the rapidly 
retreating nursemaid receding into 
the distance; the car gone, chauf¬ 
feur, footman, and all! My first 
sense of surprise rapidly mounted 
to the status of a slow shock. That 
car must be there! I could take my 
oath it had not started. It could not 
move off without some sound. It 
was unthinkable that I should not 
have heard it. Yet—it was not there. 
No. 12, Portman Terrace stands in 
its own grounds in the middle of 
a long block of solid houses. Start¬ 
ing with absolute noiselessness, 
even a racing car could not have 
reached the corner—either corner. 
And, to get to the nearer of the 
two corners, the car would have 
had to turn around. I looked up 
and down the broad, empty street 
in both directions. The Napier lim¬ 
ousine, unmistakable in its custom- 
built lines, somewhat old-fashioned, 
conspicuous, was, simply, not there. 
I started to speak to Rand, but 
was interrupted by the opening of 
the door. A stout, florid, family-re¬ 
tainer of a butler stood there, bow¬ 
ing. 

“The Earl of Carruth, and Mr. 
Gerald Canevin,” said Rand, reach¬ 
ing for his card case, “and it is im¬ 
perative that we see Sir Harry 
Dacre immediately, in spite, even, of 
his possible orders that he is en¬ 
gaged.” 

I followed Rand’s motion for my 
card case mechanically and produced 
a card. The butler benignly ushered 


us within. He took our coats and 
hats and sticks. He showed us into 
a small drawing-room overlooking 
the square, just to the left of the 
entrance hall with its black marble 
paving. 

“I will take your names to Sir 
Harry at once, m’Lord,” announced 
the butler urbanely, and disap¬ 
peared up a wide flight of stairs. 

T HIS errand to Sir Harry Dacre, 
whom neither had ever seen, 
but who had been of late a familiar 
name to the newspaper-reading 
public, had been thrust upon Rand 
and myself in a somewhat remark¬ 
able manner. I had been, as it hap¬ 
pened that morning, to my Lon¬ 
don tailor’s, whose shop is in 
Jermyn Street, for a fitting. Fin¬ 
ishing this minor ordeal and 
emerging upon Jermyn Street, the 
very first person I encountered was 
Rand. We had been together two 
nights previously, at a small men’s 
dinner at Sir John Scott’s. It was 
at Sir John’s house that I had met 
him several months before. Anyone 
met there would be apt to be worth 
while. Sir John Scott presides over 
no less an institution than Scotland 
Yard. I had been immediately fas¬ 
cinated by Rand’s grasp of the sub¬ 
ject which has always more in¬ 
trigued me—that of magical beliefs 
and practices and the occult among 
native peoples. 

We had talked eagerly together, 
absorbingly, that first evening of 
our acquaintance. We talked, in 
fact, almost too late and too con¬ 
tinuously for courtesy to one’s host, 
even at a men’s dinner. We out¬ 
stayed our three other fellow 
guests. A brief note, received the 
next day from Sir John, had ex¬ 
pressed—to my relief—his gratifi¬ 
cation that we had found so much 
to say to each other, had proved to 
be congenial. Rand, he explained 
briefly—as I, an American, might 
not be aware—was the world’s first 
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authority on the subject I have 
named. He had been almost con¬ 
tinuously away from England now 
for more than a score of years, 
serving the Empire in innumerable 
strange corners of its far-flung ex¬ 
tent, but chiefly in India. A signifi¬ 
cant phrase of the note read: “It is 
unquestionably due to Lord Car- 
ruth’s remarkable abilities that the 
Indian Empire is now intact.” I 
considered that a very open ad¬ 
mission for an Englishman, par¬ 
ticularly one in Sir John Scott’s 
position. 

M EETING on the sidewalk that 
way, unexpectedly, we had 
stopped to chat for a moment, and, 
as it turned out that we were going 
in the same direction, we began to 
walk along together, arm in arm. As 
we came abreast of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, an elderly lady, very 
well dressed in plain black, came 
diagonally down the steps directly 
towards us, meeting us precisely as 
she reached the bottom. She ad¬ 
dressed Rand directly. 

“Will you be good enough to 
spare me a minute of your time, 
Lord Carruth?” she inquired. 

“Assuredly,” replied Rand, bow¬ 
ing. We paused, removing our hats. 

“It is a very pressing matter, or I 
should not have put you to this 
trouble,” said the lady, in a very 
beautiful, softly modulated voice, 
in which was to be clearly dis¬ 
cerned that unmistakable tone of a 
class born to rule through many 
generations: a tone of the utmost 
graciousness, but nevertheless at¬ 
tuned to command. She continued: 

“I beg that you will go at once 
to Sir Harry Dacre. It is number 
12, Portman Terrace. My car is 
here at your disposal, gentlemen.” 
She included me with a gracious 
glance. “It is an emergency, a very 
pressing affair. If you will start at 
once, you will perhaps be in time 
to save him” 


As she spoke, the lady, without 
seeming to do so consciously, was 
approaching the curbstone, edging, 
and we with her, diagonally across 
the wide pavement. At the curb, 
as I now observed, stood a very 
beautifully kept and well appointed 
town car, a Napier of a dozen-years- 
ago model. The chauffeur, in a 
black livery, sat motionless at the 
wheel. A very smart-looking, alert 
though elderly footman—his close- 
cropped hair was quite white, I ob¬ 
served—stood at rigid attention 
beside the tonneau door, a carriage- 
rug, impeccably folded into a per¬ 
fect rectangle, across his angular 

The footman saluted, snapped 
open the door of the car, and we 
were inside and the lady speaking 
to us through the open door almost 
before we realized what we were 
doing. Her last words were signifi¬ 
cant, and spoken with the utmost 
earnestness and conviction. 

“I pray God,” said she, “that you 
may be in time. Lord Carruth. Sir 
Harry Dacre’s, Baines.” This last 
she spoke very crisply, her words 
carrying an unmistakable undernote 
of urgency. The footman saluted 
again, very smartly; he draped the 
rug with practised skill across our 
four knees; the door was snicked 
to; and the old but beautifully ap¬ 
pointed car, glistening with polish 
and good care, started almost simul¬ 
taneously, the elderly footman 
snapping into his seat beside the 
chauffeur with an altogether sur¬ 
prising agility, and coming into 
position there like a ramrod, his 
arms folded before him with stiff 
precision. 

T HROUGH London’s traffic now 
sped the Napier, as smoothly as 
a new car, the driving a very model 
of accuracy and sound form. It was 
plain that the unknown elderly lady 
was very well and promptly served. 
Not a single instant was lost. 
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although there was no slightest 
feeling of being hurried such as 
ordinarily communicates itself to 
a person riding in an automobile 
when the driver is urged for time. 

I glanced at Rand beside me. His 
ordinarily inscrutable, lean face was 
slightly puckered as though his 
mind were working hard. 

“Who was the lady?” I ventured 
to inquire. 

“That is what is puzzling me just 
now,” returned Rand. “Frankly, I 
do not remember! And yet, at the 
same time, I’m quite sure I do know 
her, or know who she is. I simply 
cannot place her, although her face 
is familiar. She knew me, clearly 
enough. It is very unusual for me 
to forget like that.” 

In a surprisingly short time after 
our start on this strange drive we 
had turned into Portman Terrace, 
stopped, had the door snapped 
open for us by the agile old foot¬ 
man and were out on the sidewalk. 
My last glimpse of the equipage as 
a whole was the salute with which 
the footman dismissed us. Then the 
strange conduct of an otherwise 
commonplace nursemaid, to which 
I have alluded, took all my atten¬ 
tion. The nursemaid acted in her 
crude manner, as nearly as I can 
manage to describe her motivation, 
precisely as though we had landed 
—the thought struck me even at 
that time—in front of her from no¬ 
where, instead of having^merely, as 
I have said, stepped to the curb¬ 
stone beside her out of a very well 
appointed town-car. 

I COULD see that nursemaid now 
on the far side of the street and 
at some distance, as we sat in Sir 
Harry Dacre’s small drawing-room, 
through the large window which 
looked out upon Portman Terrace. 
I even got up and walked to the 
window for the purpose. She was 
now talking with animation to a 
policeman, a big fellow. I watched 


with very great interest. I could 
not, of course, because of the dis¬ 
tance and through a closed window, 
hear what she was saying, but I 
could follow it almost as well as 
though I could, from her gestures 
and the expressions on both their 
faces. 

The woman pantomimed the 
entire occurrence for the policeman, 
and I got it now from her point of 
view, very clearly and plainly. My 
first impression of her possible rea¬ 
son for having behaved so insanely 
was amply corroborated. She had 
been placidly wheeling her charge 
along the walk when plop! two 
gentlemen, out of nowhere, had 
suddenly stepped on the curb in 
front of her! She had, of course, 
screamed. The gentlemen had 
looked at her as though surprised. 
They had then gone up the steps 
of Number 12, had rung and been 
admitted. These two visitors from 
Mars, or whatever they were, were 
now in Sir Harry Dacre’s house. 
Hadn’t the policeman better go and 
ring the area bell and make sure 
the silver was safe? 

The policeman, a respectable¬ 
looking middle-aged man, probably 
accustomed to the vagaries of 
nursemaids, and doubtless with 
womenfolk of his own, sought to 
reassure her. Finally, not succeed¬ 
ing very well, he shrugged, left 
her expostulating and continued 
his dignified beat. 

Learning in this way what had 
come over the nursemaid failed to 
make the mystery any clearer, how¬ 
ever, than it had for the policeman, 
who had had the advantage of hear¬ 
ing her words. I was intensely 
puzzled. I turned away from the 
window and addressed Rand, who 
had been sitting there waiting in 
complete silence. 

“T TAVE you any idea what’s 
jTi wrong here?” said I. “Here 
in this house, I mean.” 
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“You’ve read the papers, of 
course?” said Rand after a mo¬ 
ment’s consideration of my ques- 

“I know young Dacre’s got him¬ 
self rather heavily involved,” I re¬ 
plied. “It’s one of those infatua¬ 
tion affairs, is it not? A woman. 
She turns out to be mixed up, 
somehow, with Goddard, the im¬ 
presario, or whatever he is. Isn’t 
that about the case?” 

Rand nodded. “Yes. Apparently 
Goddard has him on toast. Rather 
a beast, that Goddard person. God¬ 
dard is not his name, by the way. 
A very clever person in the heavy- 
blackmail line. The Yard has never 
been able to ‘get anything on him,’ 
as you Americans put it. He has 
his various theatrical connections 
largely for a cover; but his real 
game is deeper, and blacker. It is 
rumored in certain circles that 
Goddard has ground poor Dacre 
here down to the very last straw in 
his garret; made him sign over all 
his holdings to avoid a show-up. 
Just how far he is committed with 
‘The Princess Lillia’ of the Gaieties, 
nobody seems to know. But that she 
is Goddard’s wife, or at least that 
they are working together in close 
collusion, seems beyond question. 
That has not come out, of course. 
It is inside information.” 

“But,” said I, “just how, if I 
may ask, does that give them so 
complete a hold on Dacre? Why 
doesn’t he simply repudiate them, 
now that he must know they set 
a trap for him? As nearly as I can 
figure it out from what I’ve seen 
in the papers and what you have 
just now told me, it’s nothing more 
or less than an old-fashioned at¬ 
tempt at blackmail. And -besides, 
it’s had a certain amount of pub¬ 
licity already, hasn’t it? Just what 
does Dacre stand to lose if God¬ 
dard does go to a show-down with 

“The point is,” explained Rand, 


“that Dacre is engaged to be 
married to one of the loveliest girls 
in England. If it should really 
come out that ‘The Princess Lillia’ 
is Goddard’s wife, that would be 
off entirely. Lord Roxton would 
make that distinction very em¬ 
phatically. 

“To a man of his known views, a 
fine young fellow like Dacre would 
be more or less entitled to what 
Roxton would call ‘his fling.’ That 
would be typical, of course—British 
—to be expected. A well-to-do, un¬ 
attached young man about town— 
and a lady from the Follies. Then 
the young blood really falls in love, 
drops his light-o’-love, is very de¬ 
voted, marries, ‘settles down.’ But 
—if the lady from the Follies turns 
out to be the wife of Somebody, 
somebody as much in the public eye 
as Leighton Goddard, and the 
matter of merely discontinuing that 
sort of thing is complicated by a 
law-suit brought by the outraged 
husband—you can see how ruinous 
it would be, can you not, Canevin? 
The more especially when one is 
dealing with one of those rather 
narrow, puritanical old hoddy- 
doddies like Lord Roxton, who is 
so consciously upright that he posi¬ 
tively creaks with piety when he 
gets up or sits down. He would 
never allow his daughter to marry 
Dacre under those circumstances. 
He’s the President of the Evan- 
gelican League, a reformer. Inci¬ 
dentally, he is one of the richest 
men in England; has tremendously 
strong views on how people should 
behave, you know. And Dacre’s 
financial affairs, his investments, 
are to a considerable extent tied 
up with Lord Roxton’s promotions 
and companies.” 

T HIS much of the background— 
though nothing whatever of 
the immediate urgency of the case 
which confronted us—we knew 
when the dignified butler returned 
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with the announcement that Sir 
Harry Dacre would receive us at 
once. We followed the butler up a 
magnificent flight of stairs to the 
story above, and were shown into 
a kind of library-office, from behind 
whose enormous mahogany desk a 
handsome young fellow of about 
twenty-five rose to receive us. Sir 
Harry Dacre said nothing whatever, 
and I observed that his drawn face 
was lined and ghastly, plainly 
enough from the effects of lack of 
sleep. It was obvious to me that 
Lord Carruth’s name alone had 
secured us admittance. The man 
whose abilities had served to keep 
the Indian Empire intact could 
hardly be gainsaid by anyone of 
Sir Harry Dacre’s sort. 

Rand went straight to the desk, 
and without any ceremony picked 
up and pocketed a .38 calibre Amer¬ 
ican automatic pistol which lay 
directly in front of Sir Harry 
Dacre’s chair. 

“Perhaps you know I am ac¬ 
customed to meeting emergencies 
halfway sir,” said Rand, bluntly 
but not unkindly. “I will not ask 
you to forgive an intrusion, Sir 
Harry. I am Carruth; this is Mr. 
Canevin, an American gentleman 
visiting in London.” 

“Thanks,” said young Dacre, 
dully. “I know you mean very well, 
Lord Carruth, and I appreciate 
your kindness in coming here. I 
have had the pleasure of reading 
Mr. Canevin’s remarkable tales,” he 
added, turning and bowing in my 
direction. We stood there, after 
that, in a momentarily tense, and 
indeed slightly strained silence. 

“^UPPOSE we all sit down, now 
sO that we are all together,” said 
our host. We followed the sug¬ 
gestion, making, as we sat, a tri¬ 
angle; Dacre behind his great desk; 
I facing him, with my back to the 
door through which we had entered 
the room; Rand at my right and 


facing a point between Dacre and 
me, and so commanding a view of 
him and also of the door. 

“We are here to serve you, Sir 
Harry Dacre,” began Rand, with¬ 
out any preamble, “and, judging 
by this,”—he indicated the auto¬ 
matic pistol—“it appears that you 
need assistance and countenance. In 
a case like this it is rather futile 
to waste time on preliminaries or 
in beating about the bush. Tell us, 
if you will, precisely what we can 
do, and I assure you you may count 
upon us.” 

“It is indeed very good of you,” 
returned Dacre, nodding his head. 
Then, with a wry and rueful smile: 
“I do not see that there is anything 
that anybody can do! I suppose 
you know something of the situa¬ 
tion. I am to marry the Lady 
Evelyn Haversham in a month’s 
time. I have, I suppose, made a com¬ 
plete fool of myself, at least for 
practical purposes. As a matter of 
plain fact, there has been, really, 
nothing—nothing, that is, seriously 
to trouble one’s conscience. But 
then, I’ll not trouble to excuse 
myself. I am merely stating the 
facts. To put the matter plainly, 
this Goddard has me where he 
wants me—a very clever bit of 
work on his part. Here are the free¬ 
holds of every bit of property I 
own, piled up in front of me on 
this desk. He’s coming for them 
this morning—eleven—should be 
here now. That’s the price of his 
silence about the apparent situa¬ 
tion, you see. ‘The Princess Lillia’ 
is his wife, it appears.” 

“But,” Rand put in, briskly, “how 
about this?” Once more he indi¬ 
cated the pistol. The young man’s 
face flushed a dull red. 

“That was for him,” he said quietly, 
“and afterwards”—he spread his 
hands in a hopeless gesture—“for 

“But, why, why?” urged Rand, 
leaning forward in his chair, his 
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lean, ascetic face eager, his eyes 
burning with intensity. “Tell me— 
why resort to such a means?” 

“Because,” returned Sir Harry 
Dacre, “there would be nothing 
left. On the one hand, if I were to 
refuse Goddard’s terms, he would 
bring out the whole ugly business. 
Oh, they’re clever: a case in court, 
one of those ruinous things, and 
an action for alienation of his wife’s 
affections; a divorce case, with me 
as the villain-person. On the other 
hand—don’t you see?—I’m flatly 
ruined. These papers convey every¬ 
thing I own to him in return for 
the release which lies here ready 
for him to sign. Even with the re¬ 
lease signed and in my possession 
I could not go on with the mar¬ 
riage. I’d be, literally, a pauper. It 
is, well, one of those things that 
one does not, cannot, do.” 

“Let me see the release,” said 
Rand, and rose, his hand out¬ 
stretched. He glanced through it, 
rapidly, nodding his head, and re¬ 
turned it to its place on the desk. 
“There is little time,” he continued. 
“Will you do precisely as I say?” 

“Yes,” said Sir Harry Dacre 
laconically, but I could see no ap¬ 
pearance of hope on his face. 

“Go through with it precisely as 
arranged,” said Rand. 

A rap fell on the door, and it was 
opened slightly. 

“Mr. Leighton Goddard,” an¬ 
nounced the butler, and I saw Rand 
stiffen in his chair. The look of 
hopeless despair deepened in the 
lined face of the young man behind 
the desk. He had, I surmised, as he 
had reasoned out this sordid affair, 
come to the last act. The curtain 
was about to fall. . . . 

T HE man who now entered radi¬ 
ated personality. He was tall, 
within half an inch or so of Rand’s 
height, and Rand is two inches over 
six feet. There was a suggestion of 
richness about him, sartorial rich¬ 


ness, an aura of something oriental 
which came into that Anglo-Saxon 
room with him. One could not put 
a finger on anything wrong in his 
really impeccable appearance. Bond 
Street was written upon his perfect 
morning coat; but I would have 
guessed, I think, almost instinc¬ 
tively, that his name was not really 
Goddard, even if no one had sug¬ 
gested that to me. He glanced about 
the room, very much self-possessed, 
and with an air almost proprietary, 
out of shining, sloe-black eyes set 
in a face of vaguely Asiatic cast: 
a suggestion of olive under the pale 
skin of the night-club habitue; a 
certain undue height of the cheek- 

“Now, this isn’t according to 
agreement, Dacre!” He addressed 
his host in a slightly bantering 
tone, almost genially, indeed; a 
tone underneath which I could feel 
depths of annoyance; of a pois¬ 
onous, threatening malice. He had 
stopped between Rand and me. 

“We merely dropped in,” said 
Rand, in a flat voice, and Goddard 
glanced around at him out of the 
corner of his eye. Dacre picked up 
the hint. “This is Mr. Gerald Cane- 
vin, the writer,” said he, and I 
rose and nodded to Goddard. As 
I did so, I caught Rand’s eye, with 
warning in it. I thought I grasped 
his meaning. If he had formulated 
any definite plan for dealing with 
this ugly situation there had been 
no time to warn me of it before 
Goddard’s rather abrupt arrival, 
several minutes late for his ap¬ 
pointment. I did some very rapid 
thinking, came to a conclusion, and 
spoke quietly to Goddard in a tone 
of voice that was intentionally 
somewhat slow and deliberate. 

“This is Mr. Rand,” said I; and 
Rand flashed me a quick, commend¬ 
ing look of relief. He did not want 
Goddard to know his true identity. 
That had been my conclusion from 
his warning look. Fortunately, I 
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had struck the nail on the head 
that time. The two men nodded 
coolly to each other, and it seemed 
to me that suspicion loomed and 
smouldered in those oriental eyes. 

Dacre came to the front. 

“We can get our business over 
very easily,” said Dacre at this 
point. “Here are the things you 
want, and here is the place to sign.” 
He stood up behind the desk, hold¬ 
ing a sheaf of legal looking docu¬ 
ments. 

Goddard walked firmly over to 
the desk, took across it the papers 
out of Dacre’s hand, glanced 
through them rapidly, nodded as he 
checked each mentally, and at last 
relaxing his tensely held body 
thrust them, all together, into the 
inside pocket of his morning coat. 
He smiled quickly, as though satis¬ 
fied, took a step nearer the desk, 
stooped over, and, still standing, 
reached for a pen and scrawled 
his name on the paper Dacre indi¬ 
cated. 

This done, he straightened up, 
though still retaining his slightly 
stooping position, and turned away 
from the desk. I was watching him 
narrowly, and so, too, I knew, was 
Rand. Triumphant satisfaction was 
writ large on his unpleasant face. 
But that look was quickly dissi¬ 
pated. He turned away from the 
desk at last, and met Rand facing 
him, Dacre’s pistol pointed straight 
at his heart. I, standing now be¬ 
hind Goddard, could look straight 
into Rand’s face, and I do not care 
ever to have to look into such an 
expression of rigid determination 
and complete, utter self-confidence 
behind any weapon pointed in my 
direction. 

“TJOU will take those deeds out 

JL of your pocket, Wertheimer,” 
said Rand, in a deadly, cold, quiet 
voice, “and drop them on the floor. 
Then you will go out of here with¬ 
out any further parley. Otherwise 


I shall take them from you; if 
necessary, kill you as you stand 
there; arrange the matter with 
Downing Street this afternoon, and 
so rid the world of a very annoy¬ 
ing scoundrel. I am the Earl of 
Carruth. I came here without 
Dacre’s knowledge, to deal with 
this situation. What you have to 
decide, rather quickly, is whether 
you will go on living on what you 
have already stolen, without this 
of Dacre’s, or whether you will put 
me to the inconvenience of—re¬ 
moving you.” 

From my position I could not, of 
course, see Goddard’s—or Werth¬ 
eimer’s—face. But I did observe the 
telltale hunching of a shoulder, and 
cried out in time to warn Rand. 
But Rand needed no warning, as it 
happened. He met the rush of the 
big man with his disengaged hand, 
now a fist, and Wertheimer, catch¬ 
ing that iron fist on the precise 
point of the chin, slithered to the 
floor, entirely harmless for the time 
being. 

Rand looked down at the 
sprawled body, then walked over to 
the desk and laid the automatic 
pistol down on the place from 
which he had picked it up. Then, 
returning to the prostrate Wert¬ 
heimer, he knelt beside him and 
removed the packet of deeds from 
the man’s pocket. He rose, returned 
to the desk, and handed them to 
young Dacre, who, during the few 
seconds occupied by all these oc¬ 
currences, had remained standing, 
silent and collected, behind his 
desk. 

T HE transaction, of course, was 
illegal,” remarked Rand, look¬ 
ing down at the crumpled torso of 
Wertheimer. “You need have no 
compunction whatever, Dacre, my 
dear fellow, in retaining the release 
which he signed. ‘Goddard’ is not 
his name, of course. But I imagine 
that fact would have no bearing 
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upon the efficacy of the release. He 
has gone under that name and is 
thoroughly identified with it here 
in London, Sir John Scott informs 
me, for the past four or five years. 
You heard me call him ‘Wert¬ 
heimer,’ but even that is not his real 
name. He is a Turk, and his right 
name is Abdulla Khan ,ben Majpat. 
However, he was a German spy dur¬ 
ing the War, and in Berlin he is 
very well known as ‘Wertheimer.’ 
I think I may say that you are now 
quite free from the complication 
which was distressing you.” 

It was a very subdued Goddard- 
Wertheimer-ben Majpat who left 
the house a quarter of an hour later, 
after a few crisply spoken words 
of warning from Rand. And it was 
a correspondingly jubilant young 
man who besieged Rand with his 
reiterated thanks. Sir Harry Dacre 
was, indeed, almost beside himself. 
In the stimulating grip of a tre¬ 
mendous reaction such as he had 
just experienced, a man’s every-day 
composure is apt to go to the 
winds. This unexpected release 
from his overpowering difficulties 
which Rand’s intervention had 
brought about had, for the time 
being, caused Sir Harry Dacre to 
seem like a different person. There 
had not been any statements in the 
newspapers of sufficiently definite 
nature to injure his cause with his 
future wife or with his future 
father-in-law, the austere Lord Rox- 
ton, and now, as Rand took care 
to assure him, there would be no 
further press comment. The situa¬ 
tion seemed entirely cleared up. 

Young Dacre, looking years 
younger, with the lines of harass¬ 
ment and care almost visibly fading 
out of his face under the stimula¬ 
tion of his new freedom and the 
natural resiliency of his youth, 
would be quite all right again after 
a proper night’s rest. He confessed 
to us that it was the best part of 
a week since he had so much as 


slept. His gratitude knew no 
bounds. It was almost effusive and 
really very touching. He pressed 
us to remain for luncheon. This we 
declined, but we could not very 
well refuse his request that we 
should have a Scotch and soda with 
him. While this refresnment was 
being brought by the butler, Rand 
stepped around to the other side 
of the desk and picked up a framed 
photograph which stood upon it. 

“ A ND who, if I may venture to 

/I ask, is this?” he inquired. 

“It was my mother’s sister, the 
Lady Mary Grosvenor,” said young 
Dacre. “You may remember her, 
perhaps. It was she, you know, who 
organized the Red Cross at the be¬ 
ginning of the War. I was only a 
little chap of seven or eight then.” 
He took the photograph from Rand 
and stood looking at it with an 
expression of the deepest affection. 

“A wonderful woman!” he added, 
“and the best friend I ever had. 
Lord Carruth. She took me into her 
house here when I was a tiny little 
youngster. My own mother died 
when I was four. The house came 
to me in her will, eight years later. 
Dear Aunt Mary—her kindness and 
goodness never failed. She took me, 
a rather forlorn little creature, I 
dare say, into her care. She found 
time to do everything for me. She 
was a woman of manifold interests 
and activities, as you may remem¬ 
ber, Lord Carruth, and even high 
in the counsels of the great, the af¬ 
fairs of the Empire. Cabinet mem¬ 
bers, even the Prime Minister him¬ 
self, sought her advice, kept her 
occupied with all kinds of difficult 
tasks. In spite of all these engage¬ 
ments, she was, as I have said, and 
in all ways, a mother to me— 
yes, more than a mother. I naturally 
revered her.” 

Young Sir Harry Dacre paused, 
sitting there in his office-library, 
with his guests to whom he was 
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thus opening his heart with sudden, 
wistful seriousness. When he spoke 
again it was in a much quieter tone 
than that of the little panegyric he 
had just ended. 

“Do you know,” said he, “I—I 
thank God that the dear soul was 
at least spared any knowledge of 
this—this dreadful affair which is 
—I can hardly realize, gentlemen, 
that it is over, done, a thing of the 
past.” 

Again he paused, sat for a mo¬ 
ment very quietly in a natural 
silence which neither Rand nor I 
desired to break. 

Then, in a hushed tone, his 
words coming slowly and very rev¬ 
erently, he spoke again. 

“And if,” he began, as though 
concluding a thought already partly 
uttered, “—if she has been enabled 
to see it all—from her place in 
Paradise, as one might say—she is 
rejoicing now, and thanking you. 
She would have moved Heaven and 
earth to help me.” 

Then, as I looked into the face 
of Sir Harry Dacre, I saw a slow 
flush mounting upon it. That 
curious sense of shame which seems 
common to every Englishman who 
allows himself to show others 
something of his inmost feeling, 
had overtaken the young man. He 
resumed his discourse in an en¬ 
tirely different and rather re¬ 
strained tone. 

“But that, of course, is impos¬ 
sible,” said he. “I hope that I have 
not made myself ridiculous. Nat¬ 
urally I should know better than 
to bore you in this way. Reason¬ 
able people should not allow them¬ 
selves to be moved by such old sen¬ 
timentality. And, I—I was educated 
Modern Side.” 

“I do not think we are bored 
by what you have said,” remarked 
Rand, quietly, and added nothing to 
that. 

Dacre paused, rose, and replaced 
on the desk the framed photograph 


which he had been holding and 
looking at while he spoke. As yet, 
except from the back, I had not 
had a view of it. Returning to 
where we were seated, Dacre took 
a chair between Carruth and me. 

“/’■'CURIOUS!” exclaimed our host, 
breaking a brief silence. “I 
mean to say, my aunt, there, was 
very active in the War, you know. 
As a matter of fact, she visited 
every front, and never received as 
much as a scratch! People used to 
say that she seemed to bear a 
charmed life. Then, back home here 
in England, driving one afternoon 
through Wolverhampton in her old 
town-car—it was just two days be¬ 
fore the Armistice, in 1918—I was 
just twelve at the time—a bomb 
from a raiding German airplane 
took her, poor lady; and along with 
her old Baines, her footman—been 
with her thirty-four years—and the 
chauffeur. Killed all three, snuffed 
’em right out, and there wasn’t 
enough of the old Napier town-car 
left to identify it! The way things 
happen. . . .” 

Carruth nodded, sympathetically. 
It was plain that young Dacre had 
been much moved by his recital. 
He must have had an extraor¬ 
dinarily high regard for the splen¬ 
did woman who had mothered him. 
At this moment Dacre’s butler ap¬ 
peared with a tray and bottles, ice, 
tall glasses and siphons of car¬ 
bonated water. 

While he was arranging these on 
a table, I walked over to the desk 
and took up the large framed photo¬ 
graph. 

There, in the uniform of the 
British Red Cross, looked out at 
me the splendid face of a middle- 
aged lady, the face of a true aristo¬ 
crat, of one born to command. It 
was kindly, though possessing a 
firm, almost a stern, expression, the 
look of one who would never give 
up! 
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I replaced the photograph, my 
hands shaking. I turned about 
quickly and walked across the room. 
I wanted rather urgently to be 
quite close to living, breathing hu¬ 
man beings like Carruth and our 
host—fellow-men, creatures of com¬ 
mon, everyday flesh and blood. I 
stood there among them, between 
Rand and Dacre, and almost touch¬ 
ing the urbane butler as he pre¬ 
pared our Scotch and soda with ad¬ 
mirable professional deftness. I con¬ 
fess that I wanted something else, 
besides that sense of human com¬ 
panionship which had come upon 
me so compellingly that I had 
found my hands shaking as I set 
the framed photograph back into 
its original place on Sir Harry Da- 
cre’s desk. 

Yes—I wanted that high, cool, 
iced tumbler of Scotch whiskey and 
soda the butler was handing me. 
I barely waited, indeed, until the 
others had been served to raise it 
to my lips, to take a great, hasty 
drink which emptied the glass half¬ 
way to its bottom. 

For—I had seen that photograph 
of Dacre’s aunt, the Lady Mary 
Grosvenor, that firm gentlewoman 
who had, in the goodness of her 
noble heart, stolen precious time 
from the counsels of a great Em¬ 
pire to comfort a pathetic little 
motherless child; who would have 
moved Heaven and earth; a woman 
who would never give up. . . . 

. . old Baines, her footman— 
been with her thirty-four years. . . .” 

. . killed all three, snuffed ’em 
right out. . . 

. . not enough of the old Napier 
town-car left to identify it. . . .” 

And I had looked at that photo¬ 
graph. 

I FINISHED my Scotch and soda 
and set my glass down on the 
butler’s silver tray. I drew in a deep 
breath. I was coming back satis¬ 
factorily to something like normal. 


I raised my eyes and looked over 
at Rand. It had just occurred to 
me that he, too, was now aware 
of the identity of the lady who had 
sent us here in that old Napier with 
the two perfectly trained servants 
in its driving seat, to save Sir 
Harry Dacre. Rand had seen the 
photograph, too, well before I had 
picked it up and looked at it. 

I found quite as usual the facial 
expression of the man who had 
held the Indian Empire together 
resolutely for twenty years—the 
man who had learned that iron com¬ 
posure facing courageously all 
forms of death and worse-than- 
death in the far, primitive places of 
the earth, places where transcend¬ 
ent evil goes hand in hand with 
ancient civilizations. 

Even as I looked, James Rand, 
Lord Carruth, was turning to our 
host and addressed him in his firm, 
courteous, even voice: 

“I take it that—with Mr. Canevin 
to corroborate what I would say, 
speaking as an eye-witness—you 
would accept my word of honor— 
would you not, Dacre?” 

Young Dacre stared at him, 
almost gulped with surprise when 
he replied to so unusual a ques- 

“Of course. Lord Carruth; cer¬ 
tainly, sir. Your word of honor— 
Mr. Canevin to corroborate! Of 
course such a thing would not be 
necessary, sir. Good Heavens! Of 
course, I’d believe anything you 
chose to say, sir, like the Gospel 
itself.” 

“Well, then,” said Rand, smiling 
gravely, “if it is agreeable to Mr. 
Canevin, I think we shall change 
our minds and remain to luncheon 
with you. There is something I 
think you should know, and the 
period of luncheon will just give 
us time to tell you the circum¬ 
stances behind our arrival here at 
about the right time for our busi¬ 
ness this morning.” 
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R AND looked over at me, and I 
nodded, eagerly. 

“Splendid!” said Sir Harry Dacre, 
rising alertly and ringing the bell 
for the butler. “I had, of course, 
been awfully keen to know about 
that. Hardly cared to ask, you 
know.” 

“My reason for suggesting that 
we tell you,” said Rand gravely, 
"goes rather deeper than merely 
satisfying a very reasonable 
curiosity. If by doing so we can 
accomplish what I have in mind, it 
will be, my dear fellow, a more im¬ 
portant service in your behalf than 


ridding you of that Wertheimer.” 

The butler came in and our host 
ordered the places set. Then, very 
soberly, he inquired: 

“What, sir, if I may venture to 
ask, is the nature of that service?” 

Rand answered only after a long 
and thoughtful interval. 

“It may seem to you a rather odd 
answer, Dacre. I want to clear up 
in your mind, forever, the truth of 
what the religion we hold in com¬ 
mon—the religion of our ancient 
Anglican Church here in England 
—teaches us about the souls in 
Paradise. . . 


Headless Ghosts 


T HOSE uncanny apparitions 
known as “headless ghosts” are 
frequently supposed to haunt lo¬ 
calities where any fatal accident 
has happened, and many curious 
tales are told of them by people 
throughout the world. 

It has often been a puzzle to the 
folk-lorist why ghosts should as¬ 
sume this form. ■ 

Midnight is the time when almost 
all of the headless ghosts make 
their appearance. It might be 
thought that they are unable to 
speak, but there is evidence, on the 
contrary, that they can, for the 
story of “The Golden Mountain” 
relates how a servant without a 
head informed the fisherman-hero 
of the enchantment of the king’s 
daughter, and of the way in which 
she could be liberated. 

A large proportion of headless 
ghosts continue to set up their car¬ 
riage after death. Sir Walter Scott 
wrote: “It put me in mind of a 
spectre of Drumlanrick Castle, of 


no less a person than the Duchess 
of Queensberry . . . who, instead of 
setting fire to the world in mama’s 
chariot, amuses herself with wheel¬ 
ing her own head in a wheelbarrow 
through the great gallery.” It has 
long been firmly believed that Lady 
Anne Boleyn rides down the ave¬ 
nue of Blickling Park once a year, 
with her bloody head in her lap, 
sitting in a hearselike coach drawn 
by four headless horses, and at¬ 
tended by coachmen and attendants 
who have, out of compliment to 
their mistress, also left their heads 
behind. 

Nor, it is said, is her father any 
better off than she, for Sir Thomas 
Boleyn is obliged to cross forty 
bridges to avoid the torments of 
his furies, and has, like her, to drive 
about in a coach and four with 
headless horses, and carry his own 
head under his arm. 

Young Lord Dacre, said to have 
been murdered at Thetford by the 
falling of a wooden horse, pur- 
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posely rendered insecure, did his 
nocturnal prancing on the ghost of 
a headless rocking horse. 

There is a legend that a long 
time ago a bridal party driving 
along the old Norwich Road near 
Great Melton was accidentally up¬ 
set into the water of a deep hole 
by the road, and was never seen 
again; and that, ever since then, 
“every night at midnight, and every 
day at noon, a carriage drawn by 
four horses, driven by headless 
coachmen and footmen, and con¬ 
taining four headless ladies in 
white, rises silently and dripping 
wet from the pool, flits stately and 
silently around the field, and sinks 
as silently into the pool again.” 

Another story has it that on the 
anniversary of the death of the man 
whose spectre he is supposed to be, 
a gentleman ghost rides up to his 
old family mansion, where he drives 
through the wall, carriage and 
horses and all, and is not seen 
again for a year. He leaves, how¬ 
ever, the traces of his visit behind 
him, for, in the morning, the stones 
of the wall through which he had 
ridden the night before are found 
to be loosened and fallen; and 
though the wall is repaired year 
after year, the stones in that place 
as regularly come loose. 

At Beverly, in Yorkshire, the 
headless ghost of Sir Joceline 
Percy drove four headless horses 
at night, above its streets, passing 
over a certain house which was 
said to contain a chest with one 
hundred nails in it, one of which 
dropped out every year. It is con¬ 
sidered dangerous to meet such 
spectral teams, for fear of being 
carried off by them, so violent and 
threatening are their movements. 

In some places it is thought that 
the death of some considerable per¬ 
sonage in the town is sure to occur 
at no distant period when the death- 
hearse, drawn by headless horses 
and driven by a headless driver, is 


seen at midnight proceeding rapid¬ 
ly towards the churchyard. 

Places where suicides have been 
buried are often supposed to be 
haunted by headless ghosts attired 
in white grave-clothes. Many years 
ago as a Shropshire farmer was 
passing in a wagon with three 
horses the spot where a man was 
buried with a forked stake run 
through the body to keep it down, 
a woman in white was seen walk¬ 
ing without a head. The horses took 
fright and ran away, upsetting the 
wagon and pitching the man into 
the Drumby Hole, where the wagon 
and shaft horse fell upon him. The 
other two horses broke loose and 
galloped home, where they arrived 
covered with foam; and on a search 
being made the driver was found at 
the point of death in the hole. Ex¬ 
actly twelve months afterwards his 
son was killed by the same horses 
on the same spot. 

It is said that at a certain house 
at Hampton’s Wood, Shropshire, six 
illegitimate children were murdered 
by their parents and buried in a 
garden, and that soon after this a 
ghost in the form of a man, some¬ 
times headless, at other times not 
so, haunted the stables, insisted on 
riding the horses to water and 
talked to the stableman. Once it 
appeared to a young lady who was 
passing on horseback, and rode be¬ 
fore her on her horse. Eventually, 
after much difficulty, this trouble¬ 
some ghost was laid; but, accord¬ 
ing to the story, “the poor minister 
was so exhausted by the task that 
he died.” 

The “Glasgow Chronicle” of a 
century ago recorded how a very 
unpleasant kind of headless ghost 
used to drive every Saturday night 
through the town of Doneraile, Ire¬ 
land, knocking at the doors of vari¬ 
ous houses; and if anyone was so 
foolhardy as to open the door, a 
basin of blood was instantly flung 
in his face. 


The Cairn on the Headland 


By Robert E. Howard 


“And the next instant this great red loon was shaking me 
like a dog shaking a rat. ‘Where is Meve MacDonnal?’ he 
was screaming. By the saints, it’s a grisly thing to hear a 
madman in a lonely place at midnight screaming the name of 
a woman dead three hundred years.” 

—The Longshoreman’s Tale. 


^nr^' 
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^HIS is the cairn you seek,” 
said, laying my hand 
gingerly on one of the 
rough stones which com¬ 
posed the strangely symmetrical 
heap. 

An avid interest burned in Or- 
tali’s dark eyes. His gaze swept the 
landscape and came back to rest on 
the great pile of 
massive weather¬ 
worn boulders. 

“What a wild, 
weird, desolate 
place!” he said. “Who would have 
thought to find such a spot in this 
vicinity? Except for the smoke ris¬ 
ing yonder, one would scarcely 
dream that beyond that headland 
lies a great city! Here there is 
scarcely even a fisherman’s hut 
within sight.” 

“The people shun the cairn as 
they have shunned it for centuries,” 
I replied. 

“Why?” 

“You’ve asked me that before,” I 
replied impatiently. “I can only 
answer that they now avoid by 
habit what their ancestors avoided 
through knowledge.” 


“Knowledge!” he laughed deri¬ 
sively. “Superstition!” 

I looked at him somberly with 
unveiled hate. Two men could 
scarcely have been of more oppo¬ 
site types. He was slender, self- 
possessed, unmistakably Latin with 
his dark eyes and sophisticated air. 
I am massive, clumsy and bear-like, 
with cold blue 
eyes and touseled 
red hair. We 
were countrymen 
in that we were 
born in the same land; but the 
homelands of our ancestors were 
as far apart as South from North. 

“Nordic superstition,” he repeat¬ 
ed. “I cannot imagine a Latin peo¬ 
ple allowing such a mystery as this 
to go unexplored all these years. 
The Latins are too practical—too 
prosaic, if you will. Are you sure 
of the date of this pile?” 

“I find no mention of it in any 
manuscript prior to 1014 A. D.,” I 
growled, “and I’ve read all such 
manuscripts extant, in the original. 
ftlacLiag, King Brian Boru’s poet, 
speaks of the rearing of the cairn 
immediately after the battle, and 
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there can be little doubt but that 
this is the pile referred to. It is 
mentioned briefly in the later 
chronicles of the Four Masters, also 
in the Book of Leinster, compiled 
in the late 1150’s, and again in the 
Book of Lecan, compiled by the 
MacFirbis about 1416. All connect 
it with the battle of Clontarf, 
without mentioning why it was 
built.” 

“Well, what is the mystery about 
it?” he queried. “What more nat¬ 
ural than that the defeated Norse¬ 
men should rear a cairn above the 
body of some great chief who had 
fallen in the battle?” 


“TN the first place,” I answered, 

I “there is a mystery concerning 
the existence of it. The building of 
cairns above the dead was a Norse, 
not an Irish, custom. Yet accord¬ 
ing to the chroniclers, it was not 
Norsemen who reared this heap. 
How could they have built it imme¬ 
diately after the battle, in which 
they had been cut to pieces and 
driven in headlong flight through 
the gates of Dublin? Their chief¬ 
tains lay where they had fallen and 
the ravens picked their bones. It 
was Irish hands that heaped these 
stones.” 

“Well, was that so strange?” per- 
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sisted Ortali. “In old times the 
Irish heaped up stones before they 
went into battle, each man putting 
a stone in place; after the battle 
the living removed their stones, 
leaving in that manner a simple tal¬ 
ly of the slain for any who wished 
to count the remaining stones.” 

I shook my head. 

.“That was in more ancient times; 
not in the battle of Clontarf. In 
the first place, there were more 
than twenty thousand warriors, and 
four thousand fell here; this cairn 
is not large enough to have served 
as a tally of the men killed in bat¬ 
tle. And it is too symmetrically 
built. Hardly a stone has fallen 
away in all these centuries. No, it 
was reared to cover something.” 

“Nordic superstitions I” the man 
sneered again. 

“Aye, superstitions if you will!” 
fired by his scorn, I exclaimed 
so savagely that he involuntarily 
stepped back, his hand slipping in¬ 
side his coat. “We of North Eu¬ 
rope had gods and demons before 
which the pallid mythologies of the 
South fade to childishness. At a 
time when your ancestors were loll¬ 
ing on silken cushions among the 
crumbling marble pillars of a de¬ 
caying civilization, my ancestors 
were building their own civiliza¬ 
tion in hardships and gigantic bat¬ 
tles against foes human and inhu- 

“Here on this very plain the 
Dark Ages came to an end and the 
light of a new era dawned faintly 
on a world of hate and anarchy. 
Here, as even you know, in the year 
1014, Brian Boru and his Dalcas- 
sian ax wielders broke the power 
of the heathen Norsemen forever— 
those grim anarchistic plunderers 
who had held back the progress of 
civilization for centuries. 

“It was more than a struggle be¬ 
tween Gael and Dane for the crown 
of Ireland. It was a war between 
the White Christ and Odin, be¬ 


tween Christian and pagan. It was 
the last stand of the heathen—of 
the people of the old, grim ways. 
For three hundred years the world 
had writhed beneath the heel of the 
Viking, and here on Clontarf that 
scourge was lifted forever. 

“rpHEN, as now, the importance 

X of that battle was underesti¬ 
mated by polite Latin and Latin¬ 
ized writers and historians. The 
polished sophisticates of the civi¬ 
lized cities of the South were not 
interested in the battles of barbari¬ 
ans in the remote northwestern cor¬ 
ner of the world—a place and peo¬ 
ples of whose very names they were 
only vaguely aware. They only 
knew that suddenly the terrible 
raids of the sea kings ceased to 
sweep along their coasts, and in an¬ 
other century the wild age of plun¬ 
der and slaughter had almost been 
forgotten—all because a rude, half- 
civilized people who scantily cov¬ 
ered their nakedness with wolf 
hides rose up against the con¬ 
querors. 

“Here was Ragnarok, the fall of 
the gods! Here in very truth Odin 
fell, for his religion was given its 
death blow. He was last of all the 
heathen gods to stand before Chris¬ 
tianity, and it looked for a time as 
if his children might prevail and 
plunge the world back into dark¬ 
ness and savagery. Before Clontarf, 
legends say, he often appeared on 
earth to his worshipers, dimly seen 
in the smoke of the sacrifices where 
naked human victims died scream¬ 
ing, or riding the wind-torn clouds, 
his wild locks flying in the gale, or, 
appareled like a Norse warrior, 
dealing thunderous blows in the 
forefront of nameless battles. But 
after Clontarf he was seen no 
more; his worshipers called on him 
in vain with wild chants and grim 
sacrifices. They lost faith in him, 
who had failed them in their wild¬ 
est hour; his altars crumbled, his 
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priests turned gray and died, and 
men turned to his conqueror, the 
White Christ. The reign of blood 
and iron was forgotten; the age of 
the red-handed sea kings passed. 
The rising sun slowly, dimly, light¬ 
ed the night of the Dark Ages, and 
men forgot Odin, who came no 
more on earth. 

“Aye, laugh if you will! But who 
knows what shapes of horror have 
had birth in the darkness, the cold 
gloom, and the whistling black 
gulfs of the North? In the south¬ 
ern lands the sun shines and flow¬ 
ers blow; under the soft skies men 
laugh at demons. But in the North 
who can say what elemental spirits 
of evil dwell in the fierce storms 
and the darkness? Well may it be 
that from such fiends of the night 
men evolved the worship of the 
grim ones, Odin and Thor, and 
their terrible kin.” 

O RTALI was silent for an in¬ 
stant, as if taken aback by my 
vehemence; then he laughed. “Well 
said, my Northern philosopher! We 
will argue these questions another 
time. I could hardly expect a de¬ 
scendant of Nordic barbarians to es¬ 
cape some trace of the dreams and 
mysticism of his race. But you can¬ 
not expect me to be moved by your 
imaginings, either. I still believe 
that this cairn covers no grimmer 
secret than a Norse chief who fell 
in the battle—and really your rav¬ 
ings concerning Nordic devils have 
no bearing on the matter. Will you 
help me tear into this cairn?” 

“No,” I answered shortly. 

"A few hours’ work will suffice 
to lay bare whatever it may hide,” 
he continued as if he had not heard. 
"By the way, speaking of supersti¬ 
tions, is there not some wild tale 
concerning holly connected with 
this heap?” 

"An old legend says that all trees 
bearing holly were cut down for a 
league in all directions, for some 


mysterious reason,” I answered sul¬ 
lenly. “That’s another mystery. 
Holly was an important part of 
Norse magic-making. The Four 
Masters tell of a Norseman—a 
white-bearded ancient of wild as¬ 
pect, and apparently a priest of 
Odin—who was slain by the na¬ 
tives while attempting to lay a 
branch of holly on the cairn, a 
year after the battle.” 

"Well,” he laughed, “I have pro¬ 
cured a sprig of holly—see?—and 
shall wear it in my lapel; perhaps 
it will protect me against your Nor¬ 
dic devils. I feel more certain than 
ever that the cairn covers a sea 
king—and they were always laid to 
rest with all their riches: golden 
cups and jewel-set sword hilts and 
silver corselets. I feel that this cairn 
holds wealth, wealth over which 
clumsy-footed Irish peasants have 
been stumbling for centuries, living 
in want and dying in hunger. Bah! 
We shall return here at about mid¬ 
night, when we may be fairly cer¬ 
tain that we will not be interrupted 
—and you will aid me at the exca¬ 
vations.” 

The last sentence was rapped out 
in a tone that sent a red surge of 
blood-lust through my brain. Or- 
tali turned and began examining 
the cairn as he spoke, and almost 
involuntarily my hand reached out 
stealthily and closed on a wicked 
bit of jagged stone that had become 
detached from one of the boulders. 
In that instant I was a potential 
murderer if ever one walked the 
earth. One blow, quick, silent and 
savage, and I would be free forever 
from a slavery bitter as my Celtic 
ancestors knew beneath the heels 
of the Vikings. 

A S if sensing my thoughts, Or- 
tali wheeled to face me. 1 
quickly slipped the stone into my 
pocket, not knowing whether he 
noted the action. But he must have 
seen the red killing instinct burn- 
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ing in my eyes, for again he re¬ 
coiled and again his hand sought 
the hidden revolver. 

But he only said: “I’ve changed 
my mind. We will not uncover the 
cairn to-night. To-morrow night 
perhaps. We may be spied upon. 
Just now I am going back to the 
hotel.” 

I made no reply, but turned my 
back upon him and stalked moodily 
away in the direction of the shore. 
He started up the slope of the head¬ 
land beyond which lay the city, 
and when I turned to look at him, 
he was just crossing the ridge, 
etched clearly against the hazy sky. 
If hate could kill, he would have 
dropped dead. I saw him in a red- 
tinged haze, and the pulses in my 
temples throbbed like hammers. 

I turned back toward the shore, 
and stopped suddenly. Engrossed 
with my own dark thoughts, I had 
approached within a few feet of 
a woman before seeing her. She 
was tall and strongly made, with a 
strong stern face, deeply lined and 
weather-worn as the hills. She was 
dressed in a manner strange to me, 
but I thought little of it, knowing 
the curious styles of clothing worn 
by certain backward types of our 

“What would you be doing at the 
cairn?” she asked in a deep, power¬ 
ful voice. I looked at her in sur¬ 
prise; she spoke in Gaelic, which 
was not strange of itself, but the 
Gaelic she used I had supposed was 
extinct as a spoken language: it 
was the Gaelic of scholars, pure, 
and with a distinctly archaic flavor. 
A woman from some secluded hill 
country, I thought, where the peo¬ 
ple still spoke the unadulterated 
tongue of their ancestors. 

“We were speculating on its mys¬ 
tery,” I answered in the same 
tongue, hesitantly, however, for 
though skilled in the more modern 
form taught in the schools, to match 
her use of the language was a strain 


on my knowledge of it. She shook 
her head slowly. “I like not the 
dark man who was with you,” she 
said somberly. “Who are you?” 

“I am an American, though born 
and raised here,” I answered. “My 
name is James O’Brien.” 

A strange light gleamed in her 
cold eyes. 

“O’Brien? You are of my clan. 
I was born an O’Brien. I married 
a man .of the MacDonnals, but my 
heart was ever with the folk of my 
blood.” 

“You live hereabouts?” I queried, 
my mind on her unusual accent. 

“Aye, I lived here upon a time,” 
she answered, “but I have been far 
away for a long time. All is 
changed—changed. I would not 
have returned, but I was drawn 
back by a call you would not under¬ 
stand. Tell me, would you open the 

I STARTED and gazed at her 
closely, deciding that she had 
somehow overheard our conversa¬ 
nt is not mine to say,” I an¬ 
swered bitterly. “Ortali—my com¬ 
panion—he will doubtless open it 
and I am constrained to aid him. 
Of my own will I would not molest 

Her cold eyes bored into my soul. 
“Fools rush blind to their doom, ’ 
she said somberly. “What does this 
man know of the mysteries of this 
ancient land? Deeds have been done 
here whereof the world reechoed. 
Yonder, in the long ago, when To- 
mar’s Wood rose dark and rustling 
against the plain of Clontarf, and 
the Danish walls of Dublin loomed 
south of the river Liffey, the ravens 
fed on the slain and the setting 
sun lighted lakes of crimson. There 
King Brian, your ancestor and 
mine, broke the spears of the North. 
From all lands they came, and from 
the isles of the sea; they came in 
gleaming mail and their horned hel- 
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mets cast long shadows across the 
land. Their dragon-prows thronged 
the waves and the sound of their 
oars was as the beat of a storm. 

“On yonder plain the heroes fell 
like ripe wheat before the reaper. 
There fell Jarl Sigurd of the Ork¬ 
neys, and Brodir of Man, last of 
the sea kings, and all their chiefs. 
There fell, too, Prince Murrogh 
and his son Turlogh, and many 
chieftains of the Gael, and King 
Brian Boru himself, Erin’s might- 
tiest monarch.” 

“True!” My imagination was al¬ 
ways fired by the epic tales of the 
land of my birth. “Blood of mine 
was spilled here, and, though I have 
passed the best part of my life in a 
far land, there are ties of blood to 
bind my soul to this shore.” 

She nodded slowly, and from be¬ 
neath her robes drew forth some¬ 
thing that sparkled dully in the set¬ 
ting sun. 

"Take this,” she said. “As a token 
of blood tie, I give it to you. I 
feel the weird of strange and mon¬ 
strous happenings—but this will 
keep you safe from evil and the 
people of the night. Beyond reck¬ 
oning of man, it is holy.” 

I TOOK it, wonderingly. It was 
a crucifix of curiously worked 
gold, set with tiny jewels. The 
workmanship was extremely ar¬ 
chaic and unmistakably Celtic. And 
vaguely within me stirred a mem¬ 
ory of a long-lost relic described by 
forgotten monks in dim manu¬ 
scripts. 

“Great heavens!” I exclaimed. 
"This is—this must be—this can be 
nothing less than the lost crucifix 
of Saint Brandon the Blessed!” 

“Aye.” She inclined her grim 
head. “Saint Brandon’s cross, fash¬ 
ioned by the hands of the holy man 
in long ago, before the Norse bar¬ 
barians made Erin a red hell—in 
the days when a golden peace and 
holiness ruled the land.” 


"But, woman!” I exclaimed wild¬ 
ly, “I cannot accept this as a gift 
from you! You cannot know its 
value! Its intrinsic worth alone is 
equal to a fortune; as a relic it is 
priceless—” 

“Enough!” Her deep voice struck 
me suddenly silent. “Have done 
with such talk, which is sacrilege. 
The cross of Saint Brandon is be¬ 
yond price. It was never stained 
with gold; only as a free gift has it 
ever changed hands. I give it to 
you to shield you against the pow¬ 
ers of evil. Say no more.” 

“But it has been lost for three 
hundred years!” I exclaimed. “How 
—where . . . ?” 

“A holy man gave it to me long 
ago,” she answered. “I hid it in 
my bosom—long it lay in my bosom. 
But now I give it to you; I have 
come from a far country to give it 
to you, for there are monstrous 
happenings in the wind, and it is 
sword and shield against the peo¬ 
ple of the night. An ancient evil 
stirs in its prison, which blind 
hands of folly may break open; but 
stronger than any evil is the cross 
of Saint Brandon which has gath¬ 
ered power and strength through 
the long, long ages since that for¬ 
gotten evil fell to the earth.” 

“But who are you?” I exclaimed. 

“I am Meve MacDonnal,” she an- 

T HEN, turning without a word, 
she strode away in the deep¬ 
ening twilight while I stood bewil¬ 
dered and watched her cross the 
headland and pass from sight, turn¬ 
ing inland as she topped the ridge 
Then I, too, shaking myself like a 
man waking from a dream, went 
slowly up the slope and across the 
headland. When I crossed the ridge 
it was as if I had passed out of one 
world into another: behind me lay 
the wilderness and desolation of a 
weird medieval age; before me 
pulsed the lights and the roar of 
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modern Dublin. Only one archaic 
touch was lent to the scene before 
me: some distance inland loomed 
the straggling and broken lines of 
an ancient graveyard, long de¬ 
serted and grown up in weeds, 
barely discernible in the dusk. As 
I looked I saw a tall figure mov¬ 
ing ghostily among the crumbling 
tombs, and I shook my head bewil- 
deredly. Surely Meve MacDonnal 
was touched with madness, living 
in the past, like one seeking to 
stir to flame the ashes of dead yes¬ 
terdays. I set out toward where, in 
the near distance, began the strag¬ 
gling window-gleams that grew into 
the swarming ocean of lights that 
was Dublin. 

Back at the suburban hotel where 
Ortali and I had our rooms, I did 
not speak to him of the cross the 
woman had given me. In that at 
least he should not share. I in¬ 
tended keeping it until she re¬ 
quested its return, which I felt 
sure she would do. Now as I re¬ 
called her appearance, the strange¬ 
ness of her costume returned to me, 
with one item which had impressed 
itself on my subconscious mind at 
the time, but which I had not con¬ 
sciously realized. Meve MacDonnal 
had been wearing sandals of a type 
not worn in Ireland for centuries. 
Well, it was perhaps natural that 
with her retrospective nature she 
should imitate the apparel of the 
past ages which seemed to claim all 
her thoughts. 

I turned the cross reverently in 
my hands. There was no doubt that 
it was the very cross for which an¬ 
tiquarians had searched so long in 
vain, and at last in despair had de¬ 
nied the existence of. The priestly 
scholar, Michael O’Rourke, in a 
treatise written about 1690, de¬ 
scribed the relic at length, chroni¬ 
cled its history exhaustively and 
maintained that it was last heard 
of in the possession of Bishop Liam 
O’Brien, who, dying in 1595, gave 


it into the keeping of a kinswom¬ 
an ; but who this woman was, it 
was never known, and O’Rourke 
maintained that she kept her pos¬ 
session of the cross a secret, and 
that it was laid away with her in 
her tomb. 

At another time my elation at 
discovering this relic would have 
been extreme, but, at the time, my 
mind was too filled with hate and 
smoldering fury. Replacing the 
cross in my pocket, I fell moodily 
to reviewing my connections with 
Ortali, connections which puzzled 
my friends, but which were simple 
enough. 

S OME years before I had been 
connected with a certain large 
university in a humble way. One 
of the professors with whom I 
worked—a man name Reynolds— 
was of intolerably overbearing dis¬ 
position toward those whom he con¬ 
sidered his inferiors. I was a pov¬ 
erty-ridden student striving for life 
in a system which makes the very 
existence of a scholar precarious. I 
bore Professor Reynolds’ abuse as 
long as I could, but one day we 
clashed. The reason does not mat¬ 
ter; it was trivial enough in itself. 
Because I dared reply to his in¬ 
sults, Reynolds struck me and I 
knocked him senseless. 

That very day he caused my dis¬ 
missal from the university. Facing 
not only an abrupt termination of 
my work and studies, but actual 
starvation, I was reduced to desper¬ 
ation, and I went to Reynolds’ 
study late that night intending to 
thrash him within an inch of his 
life. I found him alone in his 
study, but the moment I entered, 
he sprang up and rushed at me like 
a wild beast, with a dagger he used 
for a paperweight. I did not strike 
him; I did not even touch him. As 
I stepped aside to avoid his rush, a 
small rug slipped beneath his 
charging feet. He fell headlong 
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and, to my horror, in his fall the 
dagger in his hand was driven into 
his heart. He died instantly. I 
was at once aware of my position. 
I was known to have quarreled, and 
even exchanged blows with the 
man. I had every reason to hate 
him. If I were found in the study 
with the dead man, no jury in the 
world would not believe that I had 
murdered him. I hurriedly left by 
the way I had come, thinking that 
I had been unobserved. But Ortali, 
the dead man’s secretary, had seen 
me. Returning from a dance, he 
had observed me entering the prem¬ 
ises, and, following me, had seen 
the whole affair through the win¬ 
dow. But this I did not know until 
later. 

T HE body was found by the 
professor’s housekeeper, and 
naturally there was a great stir. 
Suspicion pointed to me, but lack 
of evidence kept me from being in¬ 
dicted, and this same lack of evi¬ 
dence brought about a verdict of 
suicide. All this time Ortali had 
kept quiet. Now he came to me and 
disclosed what he knew. He knew, 
of course, that I had not killed 
Reynolds, but he could prove that I 
was in the study when the professor 
met his death, and I knew Ortali 
was capable of carrying out his 
threat of swearing that he had seen 
me murder Reynolds in cold blood. 
And thus began a systematic black¬ 
mail. 

I venture to say that a stranger 
blackmail was never levied. I had 
no money then; Ortali was gam¬ 
bling on my future, for he was as¬ 
sured of my abilities. He advanced 
me money, and, by clever wire-pull¬ 
ing, got me an appointment in a 
large college. Then he sat back to 
reap the benefits of his scheming, 
and he reaped full fold of the seed 
he sowed. In my line I became 
eminently successful. I soon com¬ 
manded an enormous salary in my 


regular work, and I received rich 
prizes and awards for researches of 
various difficult nature, and of these 
Ortali took the lion’s share—in 
money at least. I seemed to have 
the Midas touch. Yet of the wine 
of my success I tasted only the 
dregs. 

I scarcely had a cent to my name. 
The money that had flowed through 
my hands had gone to enrich my 
slaver, unknown to the world. A 
man of remarkable gifts, he could 
have gone to the heights in any 
line, but for a queer streak in him, 
which, coupled with an inordinately 
avaricious nature, made him a para¬ 
site, a blood-sucking leech. 

This trip to Dublin had been in 
the nature of a vacation for me. I 
was worn out with study and labor. 
But he had somehow heard of 
Grimmin’s Cairn, as it was called, 
and, like a vulture that scents dead 
flesh, he conceived himself on the 
track of hidden gold. A golden 
wine cup would have been, to him, 
sufficient reward for the labor of 
tearing into the pile, and reason 
enough for desecrating or even de¬ 
stroying the ancient landmark. He 
was a swine whose only god was 
gold. 

W ELL, I thought grimly, as I 
disrobed for bed, all things 
end, both good and bad. Such a life 
as I had lived was unbearable. Or¬ 
tali had dangled the gallows before 
my eyes until it had lost its terrors. 
I had staggered beneath the load I 
carried because of my love for my 
work. But all human endurance has 
its limits. My hands turned to iron 
as I thought of Ortali, working be¬ 
side me at midnight at the lonely 
cairn. One stroke, with such a 
stone as I had caught up that day, 
and my agony would be ended. That 
life and hopes and career and ambi¬ 
tions would be ended as well, could 
not be helped. Ah, what a sorry, 
sorry end to all my high dreams! 
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When a rope and the long drop 
through the black trap should cut 
short an honorable career and a 
useful life! And all because of a 
human vampire who feasted his rot¬ 
ten lust on my soul, and drove me 
to murder and ruin. 

But I knew my fate was written 
in the iron books of doom. Sooner 
or later I would turn on Ortali and 
kill him, be the consequences what 
they might. And I had reached the 
end of my road. Continual torture 
had rendered me, I believe, partly 
insane. I knew that at Grimmin’s 
Cairn, when we toiled at midnight, 
Ortali’s life would end beneath my 
hands, and my own life be cast 
away. 

Something fell out of my pocket 
and I picked it up. It was the piece 
of sharp stone I had caught up off 
the cairn. Looking at it moodily, I 
wondered what strange hands had 
touched it in old times, and what 
grim secret it helped to hide on the 
bare headland of Grimmin. I 
switched out the light and lay in 
the darkness, the stone still in my 
hand, forgotten, occupied with my 
own dark broodings. And I glided 
gradually into deep slumber. 

A T first I was aware that I was 
dreaming, as people often are. 
All was dim and vague, and con¬ 
nected in some strange way, I real¬ 
ized, with the bit of stone still 
grasped in my sleeping hand. Gi¬ 
gantic, chaotic scenes and land¬ 
scapes and events shifted before 
me, like clouds that rolled and tum¬ 
bled before a gale. Slowly these 
settled and crystallized into one 
distinct landscape, familiar and yet 
wildly strange. I saw a broad bare 
plain, fringed by the gray sea on 
one side, and a dark, rustling for¬ 
est on the other; this plain was cut 
by a winding river, and beyond this 
river I saw a city—such a city as 
my waking eyes had never seen: 
bare stark, massive, with the grim 


architecture of an earlier, wilder 
age. On the plain I saw, as in a 
mist, a mighty battle. Serried ranks 
rolled backward and forward, steel 
flashed like a sunlit sea, and men 
fell like ripe wheat beneath the 
blades. I saw men in wolfskins, 
wild and shock-headed, wielding 
dripping axes, and tall men in 
horned helmets and glittering mail, 
whose eyes were cold and blue as 
the sea. And I saw myself. 

Yes, in my dream I saw and rec¬ 
ognized, in a semidetached way, 
myself. I was tall and rangily pow¬ 
erful; I was shock-headed and 
naked but for a wolf hide girt 
about my loins. I ran among the 
ranks yelling and smiting with a 
red ax, and blood ran down my 
flanks from wounds I scarcely felt. 
My eyes were cold blue and my 
shaggy hair and beard were red. 

Now for an instant I was cogni¬ 
zant of my dual personality, aware 
that I was at once the wild man 
who ran and smote with the gory 
ax, and the man who slumbered 
and dreamed across the centuries. 
But this sensation quickly faded. I 
was no longer aware of any per¬ 
sonality other than that of the bar¬ 
barian who ran and smote. James 
O’Brien had no existence; I was 
Red Cumal, kern of Brian Boru, 
and my ax was dripping with the 
blood of my foes. 

The roar of conflict was dying 
away, though here and there strug¬ 
gling clumps of warriors still dot¬ 
ted the plain. Down along the river 
half-naked tribesmen, waist-deep in 
reddening water, tore and slashed 
with helmeted warriors whose mail 
could not .save them from the stroke 
of the Dalcassian ax. Across the 
river a bloody, disorderly horde 
was staggering through the gates of 
Dublin. 

T HE sun was sinking low to¬ 
ward the horizon. All day I 
had fought beside the chiefs. I had 
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seen Jarl Sigurd fall beneath 
Prince Murrogh’s sword. I had 
seen Murrogh himself die in the 
moment of victory, by the hand of 
a grim mailed giant whose name 
none knew. I had seen, in the flight 
of the enemy, Brodir and King 
Brian fall together at the door of 
the great king’s tent. 

Aye, it had been a feasting of 
ravens, a red flood of slaughter, 
and I knew that no more would the 
dragon-prowed fleets sweep from 
the blue North with torch and de¬ 
struction. Far and wide the Vikings 
lay in their glittering mail, as the 
ripe wheat lies after the reaping. 
Among them lay thousands of 
bodies clad in the wolf hides of the 
tribes, but the dead of the Northern 
people far outnumbered the dead of 
Erin. I was weary and sick of the 
stench of raw blood. I had glutted 
my soul with slaughter; now I 
sought plunder. And I found it— 
on the corpse of a richly-clad Norse 
chief which lay close to the sea¬ 
shore. I tore off the silver-scaled 
corselet, the horned helmet. They 
fitted as if made for me, and I 
swaggered among the dead, calling 
on my wild comrades to admire my 
appearance, though the harness felt 
strange to me, for the Gaels 
scorned armor and fought half- 
naked. 

In my search for loot I had wan¬ 
dered far out on the plain, away 
from the river, but still the mail- 
clad bodies lay thickly strewn, for 
the bursting of the ranks had scat¬ 
tered fugitives and pursuers all 
over the countryside, from the dark 
waving Wood of Tomar, to the 
river and the seashore. And on the 
seaward slope of Drumna’s head¬ 
land, out of sight of the city and 
the plain of Clontarf, I came sud¬ 
denly upon a dying warrior. He 
was tall and massive, clad in gray 
mail. He lay partly in the folds 
of a great dark cloak, and his 
sword lay broken near his mighty 


right hand. His horned helmet had 
fallen from his head and his elf- 
locks blew in the wind that swept 
out of the west. 

Where one eye should have been 
was an empty socket and the other 
eye glittered cold and grim as the 
North Sea, though it was glazing 
with the approach of death. Blood 
oozed from a rent in his corselet. I 
approached him warily, a strange 
cold fear, that I could not under¬ 
stand, gripping me. Ax ready to 
dash out his brains, I bent over 
him, and recognized him as the 
chief who had slain Prince Mur¬ 
rogh, and who had mown down the 
warriors of the Gael like a harvest. 
Wherever he had fought, the 
Norsemen had prevailed, but in all 
other parts of the field, the Gaels 
had been irresistible. 

And now he spoke to me in 
Norse and I understood, for had I 
not toiled as slave among the sea 
people for long bitter years? 

“fy\HE Christians have over- 

J. come,” he gasped in a voice 
whose timbre, though low-pitched, 
sent a curious shiver of fear 
through me; there was in it an un¬ 
dertone as of icy waves sweeping 
along a Northern shore, as of freez¬ 
ing winds whispering among the 
pine trees. “Doom and shadows 
stalk on Asgaard and here has fall¬ 
en Ragnarok. I could not be in all 
parts of the field at once, and now 
I am wounded unto death. A spear 
—a spear with a cross carved in the 
blade; no other weapon could 
wound me.” 

I realized that the chief, seeing 
mistily my red beard and the Norse 
armor I wore, supposed me to be 
one of his own race. But a crawling 
horror surged darkly in the depths 
of my soul. 

“White Christ, thou hast not yet 
conquered,” he muttered delirious¬ 
ly. “Lift me up, man, and let me 
speak to you.” 
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Now for some reason I complied, 
and as I lifted him to a sitting pos¬ 
ture, I shuddered and my flesh 
crawled at the feel of him, for his 
flesh was like ivory—smoother and 
harder than is natural for human 
flesh, and colder than even a dying 
man should be. 

“I die as men die,” he muttered. 
“Fool, to assume the attributes of 
mankind, even though it was to aid 
the people who deify me. The gods 
are immortal, but flesh can perish, 
even when it clothes a god. Haste 
and bring a sprig of the magic plant 
—even holly—and lay it on my 
bosom. Aye, though it be no larger 
than a dagger point, it will free me 
from this fleshly prison I put on 
when I came to war with men with 
their own weapons. And I will 
shake off this flesh and stalk once 
more among the thundering clouds. 
Woe, then, to all men who bend 
not the knee to me! Haste; I will 
await your coming.” 

His lionlike head fell back, and 
feeling shudderingly under his 
corselet, I could distinguish no 
heartbeat. He was dead, as men die, 
but I knew that locked in that sem¬ 
blance of a human body, there but 
slumbered the spirit of a fiend of 
the frost and darkness. 

Aye, I knew him: Odin, the Gray 
Man, the One-eyed, the god of the 
North who had taken the form of 
a warrior to fight for his people. 
Assuming the form of a human he 
was subject to many of the limita¬ 
tions of humanity. All men knew 
this of the gods, who often walked 
the earth in the guise of men. Odin, 
clothed in human semblance, could 
be wounded by certain weapons, 
and even slain, but a touch of the 
mysterious holly would rouse him 
in grisly resurrection. This task 
he had set me, not knowing me for 
an enemy; in human form he could 
only use human faculties, and these 
had been impaired by onstriding 
death. 


M Y hair stood up and my flesh 
crawled. I tore from my 
body the Norse armor, and fought 
a wild panic that prompted me to 
run blind and screaming with ter¬ 
ror across the plain. Nauseated with 
fear, I gathered boulders and 
heaped them for a rude couch, and 
on it, shaking with horror, I lifted 
the body of the Norse god. And 
as the sun set and the stars came 
silently out, I was working with 
fierce energy, piling huge rocks 
above the corpse. Other tribesmen 
came up and I told them of what I 
was sealing up—I hoped forever. 
And they, shivering with horror, 
fell to aiding me. No sprig of 
magic holly should be laid on 
Odin’s terrible bosom. Beneath 
these rude stones the Northern de¬ 
mon should slumber until the thun¬ 
der of Judgment Day, forgotten by 
the world which had once cried out 
beneath his iron heel. Yet not 
wholly forgot, for, as we labored, 
one of my comrades said: “This 
shall be no longer Drumna’s Head¬ 
land, but the Headland of the Gray 
Man.” 

That phrase established a connec¬ 
tion between my dream-self and my 
sleeping self. I started up from 
sleep exclaiming: “Gray Man’s 
Headland!” 

I looked about dazedly, the fur¬ 
nishings of the room, faintly light¬ 
ed by the starlight in the windows, 
seeming strange and unfamiliar un¬ 
til I slowly oriented myself with 
time and space. 

“Gray Man’s Headland,” I re¬ 
peated, “Gray Man—Graymin— 
Grimmin — Grimmin’s Headland! 
Great God, the thing under the 
cairn!” 

S HAKEN, I sprang up, and real¬ 
ized that I still gripped the 
piece of stone from the cairn. It is 
well known that inanimate objects 
retain psychic associations. A round 
stone from the plain of Jericho has 
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been placed in the hand of a hypno¬ 
tized medium, and she has at once 
reconstructed in her mind the bat¬ 
tle and siege of the city, and the 
shattering fall of the walls. I did 
not doubt that this bit of stone had 
acted as a magnet to drag my mod¬ 
ern mind through the mists of the 
centuries into a life I had known 
before. 

I was more shaken than I can de¬ 
scribe, for the whole fantastic af¬ 
fair fitted in too well with certain 
formless vague sensations concern¬ 
ing the cairn which had already lin¬ 
gered at the back of my mind, to 
be dismissed as an unusually vivid 
dream. I felt the need of a glass of 
wine, and remembered that Ortali 
always had wine in his room. I 
hurriedly donned my clothes, 
opened my door, crossed the corri¬ 
dor and was about to knock at Or- 
tali’s door, when I noticed that it 
was partly open, as if some one had 
neglected to close it carefully. I 
entered, switching on a light. The 
room was empty. 

I realized what had occurred. Or¬ 
tali mistrusted me; he feared to 
risk himself alone with me in a 
lonely spot at midnight. He had 
postponed the visit to the cairn, 
merely to trick me, to give him a 
chance to slip away alone. 

My hatred for Ortali was for the 
moment completely submerged by a 
wild panic of horror at the thought 
of what the opening of the cairn 
might result in. For I did not 
doubt the authenticity of my dream. 
It was no dream; it was a fragmen¬ 
tary bit of memory, in which I had 
relived that other life of mine. 
Gray Man’s Headland—Grimmin’s 
Headland, and under those rough 
stones that grisly corpse in its sem¬ 
blance of humanity—I could not 
hope that, imbued with the imper¬ 
ishable essence of an elemental 
spirit, that corpse had crumbled to 
dust in the ages. 

Of my race out of the city and 


across those semidesolate reaches, I 
remember little. The night was a 
cloak of horror through which 
peered red stars like the gloating 
eyes of uncanny beasts, and my 
footfalls echoed hollowly so that re¬ 
peatedly I thought some monster 
loped at my heels. 

T HE straggling lights fell away 
behind me and I entered the 
region of mystery and horror. No 
wonder that progress had passed to 
the right and to the left of this 
spot, leaving it untouched, a blind 
back-eddy given over to goblin- 
dreams and nightmare memories. 
Well that so few suspected its very 
existence. 

Dimly I saw the headland, but 
fear gripped me and held me aloof. 
I had a vague, incoherent idea of 
finding the ancient woman, Meve 
MacDonnal. She was grown old in 
the mysteries and traditions of the 
mysterious land. She could aid me, 
if indeed the blind fool Ortali 
loosed on the world the forgotten 
demon men once worshiped in the 
North. 

A figure loomed suddenly in the 
starlight and I caromed against 
him, almost upsetting him. A stam¬ 
mering voice in a thick brogue pro¬ 
tested with the petulancy of intoxi¬ 
cation. It was a burly longshore¬ 
man returning to his cottage, no 
doubt, from some late revel in a 
tavern. I seized him and shook him, 
my eyes glaring wildly in the star¬ 
light. 

“I am looking for Meve MacDon¬ 
nal! Do you know her? Tell me, 
you fool! Do you know old Meve 
MacDonnal?” 

It was as if my words sobered 
him as suddenly as a dash of icy 
water in his face. In the starlight 
I saw his face glimmer whitely and 
a catch of fear was at his throat. 
He sought to cross himself with an 
uncertain hand. 

“Meve MacDonnal? Are ye mad? 
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What would ye be doin’ with her?” 

“Tell me!” I shrieked, shaking 
him savagely. “Where is Meve Mac- 
Donnal?” 

“There!” he gasped, pointing 
with a shaking hand where dimly 
in the night something loomed 
against the shadows. “In the name 
of the holy saints, begone, be ye 
madman or devil, and l’ave an hon¬ 
est man alone! There—there ye’ll 
find Meve MacDonnal—where they 
laid her, full three hundred years 
ago!” 

Half heeding his words I flung 
him aside with a fierce exclama¬ 
tion, and, as I raced across the weed- 
grown plain, I heard the sounds of 
his lumbering flight. Half blind 
with panic, I came to the low struc¬ 
tures the man had pointed out. And 
floundering deep in weeds, my feet 
sinking into musty mold, I realized 
with a shock that I was in the an¬ 
cient graveyard on the inland side 
of Grimmin’s Headland, into which 
I had seen Meve MacDonnal disap¬ 
pear the evening before. I was close 
by the door of the largest tomb, 
and with an eery premonition I 
leaned close, seeking to make out 
the deeply-carven inscription. And 
partly by the dim light of the stars 
and partly by the touch of my trac¬ 
ing fingers, I made out the words 
and figures, in the half-forgotten 
Gaelic of three centures ago: “Meve 
MacDonnal—1565-1640.” 

W ITH a cry of horror I re¬ 
coiled and, snatching out the 
crucifix she had given me, made to 
hurl it into the darkness—but it 
was as if an invisible hand caught 
my wrist. Madness and insanity— 
but I could not doubt: Meve Mac¬ 
Donnal had come to me from the 
tomb wherein she had rested for 
three hundred years to give me the 
ancient, ancient relic entrusted to 
her so long ago by her priestly kin. 
The memory of her words came to 
me, and the memory of Ortali and 


the Gray Man. From a lesser horror 
I turned squarely to a greater, and 
ran swiftly toward the headland 
which loomed dimly against the 
stars toward the sea. 

As I crossed the ridge I saw, in 
the starlight, the cairn, and the 
figure that toiled gnomelike above 
it. Ortali, with his accustomed, al¬ 
most superhuman energy, had dis¬ 
lodged many of the boulders; and 
as I approached, shaking with hor¬ 
rified anticipation, I saw him tear 
aside the last layer, and I heard his 
savage cry of triumph, that froze 
me in my tracks some yards behind 
him, looking down from the slope. 
An unholy radiance rose from the 
cairn, and I saw, in the north, the 
aurora flame up suddenly with ter¬ 
rible beauty, paling the starlight. 
All about the cairn pulsed a weird 
light, turning the rough stones to a 
cold shimmering silver, and in this 
glow I saw Ortali, all heedless, cast 
aside his pick and lean gloatingly 
over the aperture he had made—and 
I saw there the helmeted head, re¬ 
posing on the couch of stones 
where I, Red Cumal, placed it so 
long ago. I saw the inhuman terror 
and beauty of that awesome carven 
face, in which was neither human 
weakness, pity nor mercy. I saw 
the soul-freezing glitter of the one 
eye, which stared wide open in a 
fearful semblance of life. All up 
and down the tall mailed figure 
shimmered and sparkled cold darts 
and gleams of icy light, like the 
northern lights that blazed in the 
shuddering skies. Aye, the Gray 
Man lay as I had left him more 
than nine hundred years before, 
without a trace of rust or rot or 
decay. 

A ND now as Ortali leaned for¬ 
ward to examine his find, a 
gasping cry broke from my lips— 
for the sprig of holly worn in his 
lapel in defiance of “Nordic super¬ 
stition,” slipped from its place, and 
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in the weird glow I plainly saw it 
fall upon the mighty mailed breast 
of the figure, where it blazed sud¬ 
denly with a brightness too daz¬ 
zling for human eyes. My cry was 
echoed bj^ Ortali. The figure 
moved; the mighty limbs flexed, 
tumbling the shining stones aside. 
A new gleam lighted the terrible 
eye and a tide of life flooded and 
animated the carven features. 

Out of the cairn he rose, and the 
northern lights played terribly 
about him. And the Gray Man 
changed and altered in horrific 
transmutation. The human features 
faded like a fading mask; the ar¬ 
mor fell from his body and crum¬ 
bled to dust as it fell; and the 
fiendish spirit of ice and frost and 
darkness that the sons of the North 
deified as Odin, stood up nakedly 
and terribly in the stars. About his 
grisly head played lightnings and 
the suddering gleams of the aurora 
His towering anthropomorphic form 
was dark as shadow and gleaming 
as ice; his horrible crest reared 
colossally against the vaulting arch 
of the sky. 

Ortali cowered, screaming word¬ 
lessly, as the taloned malformed 
hands reached for him. In the 
shadowy indescribable features of 
the Thing there was no tinge of 
gratitude toward the man who had 
released it—only a demoniac gloat¬ 
ing and a demoniac hate for all the 
sons of men. I saw the shadowy 
arms shoot out and strike. I heard 
Ortali scream once—a single un¬ 
bearable screech that broke short 
at the shrillest pitch. A single in¬ 
stant a blinding blue glare burst 
about him, lighting his convulsed 
features and his upward-rolling 
eyes: then his body was dashed 
earthward as by an electric shock, 
so savagely that I distinctly heard 
the splintering of his bones. But 
Ortali was dead before he touched 
the ground—dead, shriveled and 
blackened, exactly like a man 


blasted by a thunderbolt, to which 
cause, indeed, men later ascribed 
his death. 

The slavering monster that had 
slain him lumbered now toward me, 
shadowy tentacle-like arms out¬ 
spread, the pale starlight making 
a luminous pool of his great inhu¬ 
man eye, his frightful talons drip¬ 
ping with I know not what ele¬ 
mental forces to blast the bodies 
and souls of men. 

B UT I flinched not, and in that 
instant I feared him not, 
neither the horror of his counte¬ 
nance nor the threat of his thunder¬ 
bolt dooms. For in a blinding 
white flame had come to me the 
realization of why Meve MacDon- 
nal had come from her tomb to 
bring me the ancient cross which 
had lain in her bosom for three 
hundred years, gathering unto it¬ 
self unseen forces of good and 
light, which war forever against the 
shapes of lunacy and shadow. 

As I plucked from my garments 
the ancient cross, I felt the play of 
gigantic unseen forces in the air 
about me. I was but a pawn in the 
game—merely the hand that held 
the relic of holiness, that was the 
symbol of the powers opposed for¬ 
ever against the fiends of darkness. 
As I held it high, from it shot a 
single shaft of white light, unbear¬ 
ably pure, unbearably white, as if 
all the awesome forces of Light 
were combined in the symbol and 
loosed in one concentrated arrow 
of wrath against the monster of 
darkness. And with a hideous 
shriek the demon reeled back, shriv¬ 
eling before my eyes. Then with a 
great rush of vulturelike wings, he 
soared into the stars, dwindling, 
dwindling among the play of the 
flaming fires and the lights of the 
haunted skies, fleeing back into the 
dark limbo which gave him birth, 
God only knows how many grisly 
eons ago. 
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